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CHAPTER  I. 

"Oho!  Oho! 
The  cock  doth  crow  ; 
It  is  time  for  the  Fisher  to  rise  and  go." 

Pra4d. 

"  Euffian,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch ! " 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

The  first  trial  of  the  coracle  and  the  adven- 
ture befalling  her,  recorded  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  took  place,  as  the  reader  will  remem- 
ber, a  whole  year  before  Frank,  returning  as 
a  truant  from  the  otter-hunt,  entered  the 
Doctor's  den  under  the  protecting  wing  of 
the  fair  widow.  The  crazy  fishing-boat,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  ban  of  inhibition 
imposed  upon  her,  still  continued  to  flourish  ; 
floating  by  day  .under  cover  of  the  dense 
foliage  fringing  and  overhanging  the  stream, 
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and  stowed  away  by  night  in  the  darker  mazes 
of  an  adjoining  wood. 

During  those  twelve  months,  to  which  it 
will  still  be  necessary  to  revert,  the  ownership 
of  the  coracle,  although  never  brought  pro- 
minently before  the  Doctor's  notice,  entailed 
npon  Frank  a  peck  of  troubles,  and  once  in- 
volved him  in  a  most  serious  scrape.  So 
buoyant  and  lively  was  the  little  craft  that, 
drawing  as  she  did  scarcely  two  inches  of 
water,  and  floating  like  a  cork  literally  on  the 
surface,  the  slightest  unsteadiness  or  inability 
to  preserve  the  exact  balance  was  enough — 
over  the  intruder  was  cast,  like  Palinurus, 
into  the  flood.  In  fact,  immersion  appeared 
to  be  the  inevitable  fate  of  all  attempting  to 
set  foot  in  her  for  the  first  time ;  and  it  was 
only  after  many  trials,  always  made  in  a  state 
of  nudity,  that  Frank  acquired  the  knack  of 
keeping  his  seat  and  working  the  paddle 
without  the  risk  of  a  capsize. 

Then,  a  long  apprenticeship  became  neces- 
sary ere,  guiding  and  working  the  boat  with 
his  left  hand  through  rapid  runs  or  gurgling 
eddies,  he  could,  at  the  same  time,  with  his 
right  twirl  his  rod  over  head,  and  throw  a 
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couple  of  flies,  light  as  tliistle-down,  on  tlie 
rippling  wave.  To  kill  and  take  in  a  heavy 
fish  had  not  as  yet  fallen  to  Frank's  lot ;  and 
it  was  only  a  master  of  the  art,  like  Powell, 
who  could  accomplish  that  feat  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  losing  the  fish  and  getting  a 
ducking  into  the  bargain.  He,  however,  was 
as  much  at  home  in  her  as  in  his  own  arm- 
chair, if  indeed  he  possessed  such  a  luxury  in 
those  wretched  lodgings  over  the  carpenter's 
shop. 

"Five-and-twenty  night-lines  and  all  baited 
with  minnow,"  said  Frank,  addressing  his 
friend  Powell  in  a  tone  of  utter  despair,  "  has 
that  poaching  thief  Eichards  put  down  nightly 
for  the  last  month  !  Why,  he'll  kill  every  big 
fish  in  the  river,  if  he  isn't  soon  stopped." 

"  I  only  wish  I  knew  how  to  stop  him," 
replied  the  other,  equally  aggrieved ;  "he 
has  spoiled  my  sport  for  many  a  day  past, 
haunting  as  he  does,  late  and  early,  all  the 
best  stickles  on  the  river,  and  scaring  the  fish 
he  don't  catch  into  their  innermost  hovers. 
Once  a  trout  has  caught  sight  of  his  ugly 
face,  there's  an  end  of  that  fish  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  ;    and  you  may  as  well  throw  your 
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hat  in  as  a  fly,  with  a  view  to  catch  him. 
The  vagabond  has  already  quite  ruined  the 
stream." 

"We  must  bag  his  lines,"  said  Frank, 
boldly  ;  "  that's  the  only  plan  I  can  think  of." 

"  What !  carry  off  the  man's  property ; 
commit  a  theft  ?"  replied  the  other,  seriously ; 
"  no,  Frank,  that  would  be  a  far  worse  offence 
than  even  his  poaching." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  appropriate  the  night- 
lines,"  said  Frank,  honestly,  "  but  simply  to 
cut  them  adrift,  and  so  frustrate  the  fellow's 
depredations.  And  I  mean  doing  it,  too,  the 
first  moonlight  night  we  get  next  week. 
Cockburn  and  I  have  rigged  up  a  rare  grap- 
pling-hook  out  of  some  old  iron  hoops,  lashed 
back  to  back  ;  and  if  we  don't  creep  up  every 
line  the  beggar  owns,  my  name's  not  Frank 
Ealeigh." 

And  so  they  did ;  Cockburn  and  he  soon 
afterwards  stole  from  their  beds  at  midnight, 
scaled  the  court-gates  in  the  rear  of  the 
school-house,  and  quickly  gained  that  dark 
portion  of  the  river  frequented,  it  was  thought, 
by  fish  of  a  monstrous  size,  and  known  to 
be  habitually  poached,  on  that   account,   by 
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Richards.  The  coracle,  brought  from  its 
hiding-place  in  the  wood  on  the  boys' 
shoulders,  was  soon  launched ;  while  Frank, 
now  fairly  at  home  in  her,  guided  her  course, 
and  with  a  long  line  over  the  stern  towed  the 
grappling-iron  through  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
On  the  right  bank  first,  and  afterwards  on 
the  left,  followed  Cockburn,  prepared  with 
knife  in  hand  to  cut  away  the  lines,  craftily 
secured  beneath  the  surface  to  the  roots  of  the 
overhanging  trees,  but  which  the  grappling- 
hook  fished  up  at  regular  intervals  with  un- 
failing success. 

During  this  operation,  carried  on  for  up- 
wards of  two  hours,  line  after  line  was 
brought  up,  and,  being  instantly  severed  and 
deprived  of  its  bait,  was  again'  cast  back  with 
its  leaden  weight  to  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

Clear  and  bright  was  the  sky  overhead,  the 
moon  giving  a  steady  light,  and  the  wind 
scarcely  stirring  even  the  leaves  of  the  lofty 
aspens  that  towered  over  the  stream.  Frank 
and  Cockburn  had  agreed  to  talk  in  a  sup- 
pressed voice;  and  but  for  the  gentle  murmur 
of  the  waters,  and  now  and  then  the  flopping 
of  a  big  trout  or  two  at  the  end  of  a  lucky 
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line,  wTiicli  elicited  a  wild  clieer  simultane- 
ously from  both  of  the  boys,  not  a  sound  was 
there  to  break  the  silence  that  prevailed 
around. 

Upwards  of  thirty  lines  had  been  cut  adrift 
— a  number  exceeding  that  reported  to  Frank 
— and,  although  not  one  was  appropriated, 
neither  he  nor  his  companion  exhibited  the 
slightest  compunction  in  unhooking  the  fish 
and  retaining  them. 

"  Won't  we  have  a  glorious  tuck,"  said  the 
latter,  bearing  a  brace  of  pounders  on  a  willow 
twig  run  through  the  gills ;  "if  they  won't 
cook  them  for  us  at  the  Eed  Lion,  they  will 
at  Barrett  the  baker's.  I  owe  him  a  tick 
already,  and  he'll  be  too  glad  to  add  that  to 
the  score.  Why,  there's  enough  for  three 
fellows  here ;  so  let's  ask  old  Powell  to  join 
us,  and  give  him,  for  once,  a  good  blow 
out." 

"  Ah !  he  won't  come,"  said  Frank,  de- 
cisively ;  "  he'd  rather  go  without  food  for  a 
week  than  eat  fish  bagged  in  this  way.  I 
know  the  parson  too  well  for  that ;  a  trout 
caught  by  a  night-line,  and  that  line  set  by 
poacher   Kichards,   would,   I   verily  believe, 
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well-nigli  choke  him.  Besides,  he'd  be  sure 
to  say  we'd  robbed  the  robber,  and  would 
accept  no  share  of  such  spoil." 

"Then  I  pity  him  from  my  heart,"  said 
Cockburn ;  "  it's  no  wonder  the  fellow  is  half- 
starved,  as  he  deserves  to  be,  if  he  is  so 
mighty  scrupulous." 

Faint  streaks  of  light  were  now  visible  in 
the  eastern  sky,  and  more  than  one  herald 
had  gone  up  on  soaring  wings  to  welcome  the 
coming  morn.  But,  busy  as  the  boys  had 
been,  several  large  pools,  including  some  of 
the  best  runs  on  the  river,  still  remained  un- 
dragged ;  and  loth  enough  was  Frank,  having 
succeeded  thus  far,  to  hold  his  hand  and 
leave  the  work  only  half  done. 

"We  shall  be  caught,  I  tell  you,  if  we  don't 
bolt  at  once,"  remonstrated  Cockburn  for  the 
second  or  third  time ;  "  that  fellow  Eichards 
is  like  a  butcher's  dog,  sleeps  with  one  eye 
open,  and  will  be  down  upon  us  to  a  dead 
certainty." 

"  One  haul  more,  then,  and  out  comes  the 
coracle,"  replied  Frank,  tossing  out  the 
creeper  as  far  as  he  could  fling  it  into  the 
eddies  of  a  deep  hole ;  "  there  must  be  some 
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more  lines  in  this  pool,  and  by  good  luck  a 
fish  or  two  at  the  end  of  them." 

"  Hang  the  fish ! "  exclaimed  his  com- 
panion, becoming  momentarily  more  and  more 
nervous,  as  he  Hstened  to  a  "  golden  gladdy," 
on  the  topmost  spray  of  a  thorn-bush,  piping 
his  hymn  of  praise  to  the  god  of  day.  "  Hang 
the  fish !  we've  enough  for  our  supper  already, 
and  we  shall  get  nabbed,  I  tell  you,  if  we  stay 
a  minute  longer." 

An  immense  eel,  however,  weighing  up- 
wards of  two  pounds,  now  came  wriggling 
and  splashing  to  the  surface;  and  Frank, 
exulting  in  the  capture,  wasted  a  good  half- 
hour  or  more  before  he  could  succeed  in  un- 
hooking and  securing  the  slippery  prize. 
This  being  at  length  done,  the  coracle,  now 
brought  to  land  and  dragged  across  a  narrow 
grass  meadow  sparkling  with  dew,  was  again 
speedily  stored  away  in  one  of  the  darkest 
nooks  of  the  adjacent  wood.  The  two  boys, 
then,  following  the  public  footpath  along  the 
river-side,  made  the  best  of  their  way  back  to 
Buckbury. 

They  had  now  reached  the  upper  end  of 
the  last  meadow,  and  were  about  turning  from 
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the  river  into  a  bye-lane  leading  into  the 
town,  when  the  figure  of  a  man  coming 
directly  to  meet  them  caught  their  sight, 
and  before  they  could  take  any  steps,  either 
for  concealing  the  fish  or  beating  a  retreat. 
They  scarcely  needed  a  second  glance  to  re- 
cognise the  broad  shoulders,  rusty  velveteen 
jacket,  and  red  throat-lash  of  Kichards  the 
poacher. 

"  Let's  run,  Frank ! "  exclaimed  Cockburn, 
in  an  agony  of  terror  ;  "over  the  fence,  I  say, 
as  fast  as  we  can  go,  or  the  ruffian  will 
murder  us  to  a  certainty." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  the  other,  deliber- 
ately ;  "he  can't  lick  us  both ;  and  if  we  only 
stand  by  each  other,  he'll  know  a  deal  better 
than  to  try  it  on,  I  say„" 

"  I'm  not  going  to  fight  that  fellow,  Frank; 
catch  me  making  myself  such  a  fool ;  no,  I'm 
off  like  a  shot,"  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  he  vaulted  over  the  road-bank,  fish  in 
hand,  and,  dashing  off  at  full  speed,  he  entered 
the  hanging  cover  in  which  the  coracle  was 
concealed. 

Richards  was  a  well-known  savage,  living 
on  the  result  of  plunder  all  the  year  round ; 
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in  winter,  by  "  burning  the  water  "  and  kill- 
ing salmon  in  their  spawning  beds,  and,  when 
they  failed  him,  by  robbing  hen-roosts,  snar- 
ing hares,  and,  as  the  farmers  averred, 
knocking  many  of  their  moor  wethers  on  the 
head,  and  eating  the  best  mutton  of  any 
man  in  the  parish.  In  the  summer,  his  spurt- 
net  and  night-lines  played  havoc  with  the 
neighbouring  streams  ;  while  from  the  rook- 
eries for  ten  miles  round  he  gleaned  a  boun- 
tiful harvest  by  robbing  the  rooks'  nests  and 
selling  the  produce  in  the  Plymouth  market 
for  veritable  plovers'  eggs,  none  but  connois- 
seurs being  able  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other.  Then,  if  sober  for  a  week,  few 
could  play  a  smarter  foot  at  a  turn  of  wrest- 
ling than  Eichards  the  poacher. 

So,  the  act  of  Cockburn  in  deserting  his 
companion  and  bolting  with  the  plunder, 
rather  than  meet,  red-handed,  so  rough  and 
savage  a  customer  as  this  outlaw  was  known 
to  be,  if  not  a  proof  of  high  courage,  was  at 
least  a  strategic  move  indicative  of  consider- 
able discretion  on  the  boy's  part.  Luckily 
for  himself  and  Frank,  Richards  did  not  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  fish,  which  the  former  took 
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care  to  conceal  "under  the  folds  of  his  jacket 
as  he  jumped  the  fence,  or  assault  and  battery- 
would  have  been  the  inevitable  result ;  nor 
did  a  suspicion  of  the  game  played  by  the 
boys  cross  his  mind. 

"  Yeu'm  off  betimes,  young  gen'leman,"  he 
said,  as  he  approached  Frank,  with  a  heavy 
crooked  stick  in  his  hand,  which  he  used  for 
gathering  in  his  lines  :  "  bin  a  bird's-nesting, 
I  reckon ;  but  there  han't  no  eggs  now  ;  'tis 
tew  late  vor  they.  What's  up  wi'  t'other, 
then  ?  '  Twas  titch-and-go  wi'  un,  fai',  ower 
thikky  vence ;  a  lissom  chap  he,  as  ever  I 
zeed."  And  he  stood  pointing  his  stick  after 
Cockburn,  as  if  he  was  utterly  puzzled  to 
guess  on  what  errand  he  had  sped  away  so 
suddenly. 

"  Ay,  he  jumps  like  a  deer,"  said  Frank, 
avoiding  all  explanation,  and  so  passed  on 
without  let  or  hindrance  on  his  road  to  Buck- 
bury.  But  he  had  not  gone  many  yards  ere, 
feeling  himself  now  out  of  harm's  way  and 
comparatively  safe,  he  turned  his  head  to  see 
what  course  Eichards  would  take  when  he 
came  to  the  spot  at  which  Cockburn  had  dis- 
appeared.    If  the  man  held  on  by  the  river- 
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side,  his  companion,  thought  Frank,  would 
have  nothing  to  fear ;  but  if  any  suspicion  of 
the  loss  he  had  suffered  should  occur  to  him, 
he  would  in  all  probability  follow  Cockburn 
over  the  fence  and  track  him,  as  he  might 
easily  do,  through  the  wet  grass  to  the  adjoin- 
ing wood.  Then,  assuredly,  if  he  found  him, 
there  would  be  murder,  or  violence  little  short 
of  it,  perpetrated  on  his  friend,  if  he,  Frank, 
did  not  at  once  turn  and  back  him  up  in  what 
otherwise  must  prove  so  unequal  a  fray. 

So  the  boy  reasoned  and  determined  at  any 
cost  to  retrace  his  steps  and  stand  by  Cock- 
burn  to  the  death,  rather  than  abandon  him 
at  such  a  pinch.  However,  happily  for  both 
of  them  (for  the  poacher  could  have  anni- 
hilated a  dozen  such  fellows),  he  merely  looked 
over  the  fence  and  then,  to  Frank's  unspeak- 
able relief,  hastily  passed  on  to  his  avocation 
on  the  river. 

In  about  ten  minutes  after,  just  as  Frank 
was  approaching  the  school-gate  over  which 
he  had  clambered  in  making  his  exit,  great 
was  his  delight  at  viewing  Cockburn  emerg- 
ing stealthily  out  of  a  copse  hard  by.  He 
then^darted  rapidly  under  a  row  of  dark  elm 
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trees,  like  a  fox  stealing  away  under  cover  of 
a  hedge-row,  till,  soon  reaching  the  road-bank 
and  seeing  the  coast  was  clear,  he  bounded 
over  the  fence  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
school-house. 

"That  was  a  narrow  shave,  Frank,"  he 
shouted  out  as  soon  as  he  could  speak  ;  "  and 
if  I  had  listened  to  you,  we  should  have  had 
a  jolly  licking  and  lost  our  supper  into  the 
bargain  ;  but,  thanks  to  my  legs  and  brains, 
here  they  are  (and  he  held  up  the  fish  exult- 
ingly),  and  hang  me  if  we  don't  have  the  eel 
collared  for  our  breakfast !  " 

"  Don't  kick  up  such  a  row,  you  noisy  jack- 
ass !  don't  you  see  that  window  next  the 
gate?  That's  old  Twigg's  bed-room,  and  if 
he  hears  you  no  tanner  would  give  sixpence 
for  your  hide  for  a  month  to  come." 

Cockburn  was  cowed  in  a  moment.  The 
very  idea  of  falling  into  the  Doctor's  hands, 
after  such  a  night,  struck  terror  to  his  soul ; 
for  well  he  knew  detection  would  be  followed 
by  a  merciless  flogging,  so  he  absolutely 
quaked,  as  Frank  again  said  : 

"  I'd  rather  take  a  leathering  a  hundred 
times  over  from  that  fellow  Eichards  than  be 
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tanned  with  bircli-bark  for  ten  minutes  by  old 
Twigg." 

They  then  scaled  the  gates,  took  their  shoes 
off,  crept  into  the  house,  and  were  soon  fast 
asleep  in  the  little  dormitory  consigned  to 
their  use. 

We  must  now  turn  to  Richards,  who  after 
parting  with  Frank,  soon  gained  the  river- 
side, and  at  once  proceeded  to  search  for  his 
lines.  The  first  pool  or  two  being  drawn 
without  success,  he  attributed  the  failure  to  a 
want  of  accuracy  on  his  own  part  in  not 
having  sufficiently  marked  the  exact  spot  at 
which  he  had  set  his  lines.  So,  for  a  con- 
siderable time  he  persevered  with  his  crook, 
peered  into  deep  holes  and  examined  the 
banks  minutely  above  and  below  the  surface 
of  the  stream,  but  all  in  vain  ;  not  a  line 
made  its  appearance.  "  I  zot  zix  o'  mun 
herealong,  I'll  swear  to  't,"  he  said  to  himself ; 
"  and  cuss  me  if  I  can  fang  ere  a  wan  o' 
em  ! 

The  footpath  on  the  bank  had  been  so  much 
used  that  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass  remained 
to  indicate  the  recent  presence  of  the  boys ; 
so  he  worked  on  for  some  time  longer  without 
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a  glimmer  of  suspicion  as  to  the  handiwork  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged.  His  self- 
accusations,  however,  were  loud  and  vehe- 
ment. "  Born  fule  and  thickhead  as  I  be, 
nit  tu  knaw  where  they  be  tu ;  zot  'em 
mysel',  tew ;  and  I  zober  as  a  jidge,  t'  night." 

At  length  he  came  to  the  place  where  the 
boys  had  landed  the  coracle  and  dragged  it, 
as  might  be  plainly  seen,  through  the  long 
grass  of  the  dewy  meadow ;  and  instantly, 
as  his  eye  tracked  its  course  from  the  water's 
edge,  the  mystery  was  revealed  to  him.  He 
then  knew  the  boys  had  lifted  the  lines,  and 
had  probably  hidden  them  and  the  fish  thev 
had  caught  in  the  adjoining  cover. 

"I'll  ate  vire,  ef  I  don't  dra'  the  blid  of 
that  young  'oresbud ! "  he  exclaimed,  gnash- 
ing his  teeth  with  rage  and  vexation ;  "  and 
he  as  coped  the  vence,  he  knawed  he  was 
guilty;  widn't  vace  me,  nit  he,  the  darned 
young  smuggler ! " 

He  then  followed  up  the  track  of  the 
coracle,  thinking  he  might  find  and  recover 
at  least  some  portion  of  his  lost  property; 
and,  using  all  the  craft  of  a  practised  poacher, 
it  took  him  but  a  short  time  to  discover  the 
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hollow  nook  in  which  the  vessel  was  hid. 
"I've  a  heered  tell  o'  this  boat  avore,"  he 
said,  regarding  it  with  some  curiosity,  but 
finding  no  trace  of  either  lines  or  fish  in  it. 
^'  Hed  a  got  'em,  then,  that  lissom  chap  as 
cut  away ;  fule  as  I  be,  I  zee  it  all  now,  plain 
as  a  pancake !  " 

The  coracle  was  lying  bottom  upwards, 
and,  being  overhauled  and  scrutinized  in 
various  ways  during  the  search,  it  became 
apparent  to  Eichards  that,  from  the  slight 
texture  of  the  fabric,  he  might  at  once  take 
his  revenge  and  destroy  it  on  the  spot.  So 
pulling  out  a  long  clasp-knife  he  drove  it 
through  the  canvas  covering  with  little  effort, 
and  then  running  it  along  the  ribs,  ripped  the 
bottom  with  several  wide  gashes  from  one 
gunwale  to  the  other.  Had  he  been  hacking 
up  some  malignant  wild  beast  that  had 
wrought  him  a  deadly  injury,  he  could 
scarcely  have  done  it  with  more  zest  or 
savage  delight. 

"  There,"  he  said,  as  he  chuckled  over  the 
work,  "  I've  a  do'd  vor  un  now ;  they  wan't 
go  to  zeay  in  he  agen,  I  zim ;  no,  nor  y't  rob 
a  poor  chap  ov's  tackle  never  no  more."  Then, 
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remembering  the  loss  of  his  lines,  and,  as  he 
had  reason  to  believe,  of  some  good  fish  as 
well,  he  continued  with  still  greater  bitter- 
ness :  "  Ay,  but  I  han't  a  vinished  wi'  they 
vellars  yit ;  I'll  ha'  my  money  vor  they  new 
lines,  or  I'll  skin  'em  both,  ef  I've  to  swing 
vor't."  With  this  resolve  he  shut  up  his  knife 
and  returned  to  Buckbury. 

For  hours  together,  towards  nightfall, 
might  Richards  have  been  seen  after  this 
event  prowling  about  on  the  banks  of  the 
brook  or  under  the  dark  elms  contiguous  to 
the  town,  with  the  hope  of  waylaying  the 
lads  and  fulfilling  the  fell  purpose  on  which 
he  was  bent.  But  Frank  and  Cockburn, 
whose  feat  was  the  subject  of  universal  ad- 
miration throughout  the  school,  had  their 
emissaries  on  every  side,  and  the  presence  of 
the  poacher  in  their  neighbourhood  was  as 
well  known  to  them  as  the  whereabouts  of 
Doctor  Twigg  in  the  school-house. 

Matters  had  been  going  on  in  this  way  for 
some  days,  Frank  taking  especial  pains  (for 
he  alone  had  been  accosted  by  Richards)  to 
avoid  the  rencontre,  which  he  soon  discovered 
the  latter  was  seeking.     So  conscious  was  he 

VOL.  II.  0 
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of  the  unpardonable  provocation  he  had  given 
and  of  the  savage  character  of  the  ruffian 
that,  very  contrary  to  his  ordinary  habit,  he 
exhibited  a  wise  discretion  in  not  venturing 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  playground,  ex- 
cept with  a  body-guard  of  the  bigger  boys. 
So,  up  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  the  poacher's 
chance  of  savage  reprisals  was  fairly  baffled. 

It  was  almost  a  week  after  the  adventure 
when,  as  a  game  of  foot-ball  was  going  on  in 
a  field  adjoining  the  town,  and  Frank,  as 
usual,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  play,  an 
accident  occurred  to  a  boy  called  Clark,  which 
necessitated  the  immediate  attendance  of  a 
medical  man.  He  had  been  tripped  up  ;  that 
is,  kicked  under  the  heel  while  in  the  act  of 
running — a  legitimate  trick  in  the  old  game 
that  usually  sent  the  victim  head-foremost  to 
his  mother  earth — and  his  collar-bone  smashed 
by  the  fall.  Alas !  Frank  had  been  the 
perpetrator ;  and  seeing  the  gravity  of  the 
mischief  (for  Clark  had  fainted  under  the 
pain),  he  rushed  off  for  Mr.  Host  without  a 
moment's  delay. 

In  his  anxiety  for  the  sufferer,  not  a  thought 
did  he  give  to  the  danger  of  breaking  the 
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quarantine  he  had  so  far  imposed  on  himself. 
Any  one  of  the  boys  would  gladly  have  sped 
on  such  a  mission ;  but,  as  he  had  inflicted 
the  injury,  the  uppermost  feeling  of  his  heart 
impelled  him  to  rush  forth  and  make  the  only 
reparation  in  his  power  by  bringing  instant 
help  to  the  unfortunate  lad. 

He  had  scarcely  left  the  ground  two 
minutes,  and  had  just  reached  the  first  clump 
of  elm  trees  that  headed  the  avenue  leading 
into  the  town,  when,  observing  the  thick 
undergrowth  of  the  adjoining  shrubbery 
agitated  by  the  movement  of  some  living 
object  within,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  some- 
thing red  passing  rapidly  through  the  bushes 
in  a  parallel  line  with  himself;  but,  for  the 
instant,  he  saw  nothing  more.  Another 
glimpse,  however,  was  enough ;  and  he 
distinctly  saw  the  red  thifoat-lash  of  Richards 
the  poacher,  who  was  gliding  stealthily  and 
noiselessly  forward,  like  a  hunting  leopard 
stealing  on  his  prey. 

No  antelope,  apprised  of  the  enemy's  pre- 
sence, could  have  darted  off  with  lighter  foot 
than  Frank  at  that  discovery.  Away  he 
went  with  the  speed  of  a  Camilla  to  the  far 
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end  of  the  bosky  grove,  which  he  was  luckily 
the  first  to  gain,  as  he  saw  Eichards  breaking 
the  fence  only  ten  yards  behind  him  and 
doing  his  utmost  to  head  him  at  this  point. ^ 

"  Cuss  thee !  "  shouted  the  poacher,  in  a 
voice  choked  with  rage ;  "  I'll  ha'  thee  now, 
or  I'll  zee  why  zo." 

The  terrible  sound  of  the  ruffian's  tongue 
so  close  to  his  back,  sent  a  thrill  of  alarm 
through  Frank's  bones  ;  still  for  the  life  of 
him  he  couldn't  forbear  shouting  in  a  half- 
defiant,  half-derisive  tone,  "  Ah  !  but  I'm  not 
caught  yet,  though." 

A  long  grass  field  now  lay  between  them 
and  the  narrow  neck  of  lane  leading  into  that 
quarter  of  the  town  in  which  Host  lived,  and 
unless  Frank  could  maintain  the  lead  up  to 
that  point,  there  was  no  chance  of  escape  for 
him ;  fall  he  must  into  the  poacher's  hands. 
Had  his  life  been  at  stake  he  could  not  have 
struggled  more  earnestly  to  save  it ;  but  the 
long  stride  of  his  enemy,  now  within  five 
yards  of  him,  was  not  to  be  denied. 

Not  a  soul  was  in  sight  whom  Frank  could 
appeal  to,  not  a  garden  door  open  to  which 
he  could  fly  for  refuge.     He  thought  of  a  fox 
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With  the  hounds  on  his  haunches,  but  no 
earth  open  to  save  his  brush ;  and  he  felt  he 
was  in  a  hke  predicament,  and  that  in  a  few 
more  strides  "  the  race  must  be  to  the  swift, 
the  battle  to  the  strong,"  and  he  must  suc- 
cumb. 

""  Stap,  I  zay !  "  roared  Eichards,  at  his 
elbow,  at  the  same  time,  thrusting  his  crook- 
stick  between  his  legs,  he  brought  the  boy 
heavily  to  the  ground.  In  an  instant  the 
ruffian  was  on  him,  as  he  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  his  carcase  across  Frank's  back  and 
seized  him  by  the  collar  with  the  grip  of  a 
vice.  ^ 

''  There,  yeu  cussed  varmint,  IVe  a  got  'ee 
now,  and  I'll  scrunch  thy  liver  out  or  mak' 
thee  gi'e  back  they  lines  !  Where  be  they 
tu  ?     Spak'  out,  I  zay !  " 

But  the  boy  couldn't  speak  :  his  breath  had 
been  fairly  knocked  out  of  him  by  the  fall ; 
and  now,  gripped  as  he  was  by  the  collar  and 
oppressed  by  the  man's  weight,  he  lay  on  the 
sward,  utterly  powerless  and  gasping  for  dear 
life.  "  You'll  choke  me,"  he  said  at  length, 
faintly  ;  but  Richards,  without  relaxing  his 
firm  grip,  only  answered,  "  They  lines,  where 
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be  they  tu  ?  and  tliey  visli,  as  yen  fanged ; 
how  many  was  they  ?  faive,  zix,  or  a  dizzen  ? 
and  I'll  ha'  every  farden  o'  th'  money  vor  'em, 
zee  if  I  don't." 

"  What  be  yen  at  there,  Eichards  ?  " 
shouted  a  man,  rushing  up  at  that  instant, 
and  now  close  at  hand ;  "  be  yeu  a  murdering 
the  lad?" 

Richards  was  on  his  legs  in  a  twinkling, 
apparently  taken  aback  by  this  sudden  and 
unexpected  interruption.  ' '  No,"  he  stammered 
out,  "  I  ban't  a  murderin  ov  un ;  I'm  a 
sarching  vor  zum  lines  he'th  a  got  o'  mine." 

"I've  not  got  your  lines,  you  cowardly 
brute,"  ejaculated  Frank,  recovering  his  wind 
the  moment  he  was  released,  "  and  I'll  make 
you  pay  for  this." 

The  man  who  had  come  so  opportunely  to 
his  aid  proved  to  be  Peter  White,  Dr.  Host's 
groom.  He  had  been  sent  to  catch  one  of  his 
master's  hacks,  which,  bare  as  the  pasture 
was,  were  turned  out  to  get  their  living  as 
they  best  could  on  the  short  commons  supplied 
by  this  field ;  half  a  peck  of  corn  after  a  day's 
journey  being  the  sole  addition  allowed  to 
each  horse  throughout  the  summer. 
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"  That's  not  the  way  to  search  the  young 
gen'leman,  anyhow,"  said  Peter,  giving  Frank 
his  hand  and  helping  him  to  rise.  "  YeuVe 
a  sarved  un  cruel  bad,  sure  enough,  and  wid 
a  sarved  un  wuss  if  I  hadn't  a  com'd  up.  I 
zeed  that,  and  will  swear  to  't  avore  any 
jidge.  Ef  yeu  don't  get  three  months  for 
this,  I  ba'nt  ca  d  Peter  White." 

This  threat  appeared  to  intimidate  the 
ruffian,  who,  after  relieving  himself  of  sundry 
fearful  imprecations,  in  which  he  vowed  there 
was  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the 
poor,  he  made  off  and  disappeared  from  the 
field. 

Frank  was  slightly  bruised ;  but,  with  that 
exception,  in  fivQ  minutes  was  none  the  worse 
for  the  outrage.  The  coracle,  too,  by  the 
help  of  a  few  pitch  plaisters  judiciously  applied 
to  her  bottom,  was  rendered  as  buoyant  and 
serviceable  as  ever  in  the  course  of  the  first 
holiday  obtained  by  the  school. 
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,  CHAPTER  II. 

"  Most  beautiful  upon  that  spot, 
Beside  that  echoing  wave, 
A  fairy  might  have  built  her  grot, 

An  anchorite  his  grave. 
The  river,  with  its  constant  fall, 
Came  daily  to  the  garden  wall 
As  if  it  longed,  but  thought  it  sin, 
To  look  upon  the  charms  within." 

Praed. 

Frank  and  his  friend  Somers  were  up  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  pic-nic  ;  the 
latter,  to  whom  time  was  then  an  especial 
consideration,  poring  over  his  books  and  pre- 
paring for  an  open  scholarship  at  Oxford,  for 
which  he  was  about  to  compete  ;  the  other 
tying  black-gnats  and  fern- webs,  now  the 
only  flies,  as  his  oracle.  Parson  Powell,  had 
informed  him,  at  which  that  most  capricious 
of  all  fish,  a  heavy  trout,  would  deign  to  rise. 
"  You  may  catch  a  bushel  of  little  beggars 
in  April,"  said  Frank,  "  on  any  of  the  moor 
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streams  ;  but  they  are  no  bigger  tban  an- 
chovies, and  so  quick  in  their  action  that, 
unless  yon  are  equally  quick  in  striking,  you 
don't  hook  one  in  a  dozen  of  them." 

"I  wish  you'd  hook  it  and  be  off,"  said 
Harry,  impatiently ;  "  and  give  Cockburn  or 
any  other  fellow  the  benefit  of  your  ex- 
perience. Some  of  these  choruses  in  the 
'  Medea  '  are  tough  enough  to  choke  one,  and 
if  I  can't  get  them  up  by  mid-day,  I  shall  give 
up  the  pic-nic." 

"No,  you  won't,"  retorted  the  other, 
"  without  breaking  your  word ;  why  don't 
you  use  a  crib,  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  not  sit 
there  sapping  and  grinding  at  that  stuff  till 
your  brains  are  all  but  addled  ?  " 

"  Because,  Frank,  the  cram  system  never 
pays  in  the  long  run ;  what  you  learn  to-day 
you  lose  to-morrow ;  and  a  crib,  as  I've  often 
told  you,  only  helps  you  to  bolt  your  food, 
but  not  to  digest  it.  On  a  good  groundwork, 
I  am  told,  will  depend  my  best  chance  of 
success ;  and  as  that  cannot  be  laid  by  a  crib, 
sap  and  plod  I  must  for  the  present,  or 
abandon  all  hope  of  gaining  the  goal." 

"  They'll  make  you  public  orator,  Harry,  if 
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you  go  on  spouting  in  that  way,"  said  the 
irrepressible  lad.  A  certain  twinge  of  re- 
morse, however,  induced  him  almost  immedi- 
ately to  quit  the  room,  when,  on  reflection, 
he  felt  that  if,  by  means  of  his  idle  ways  and 
interruption,  Harry  should  fail  to  gain  the 
scholarship  on  which  he  would  have  to  depend 
in  a  great  measure  for  the  payment  of  his 
university  expenses,  he  should  never  forgive 
himself  for  doing  his  friend  so  great  an 
injury. 

Consequently,  left  to  himself,  long  before 
the  clock  struck  twelve,  Harry  Somers  had 
mastered  all  the  difficult  passages  of  the 
"  Medea  ;  "  and,  pitching  his  "  Person  "  with 
a  light  heart  and  a  thoroughly  satisfied  feel- 
ing into  his  book-box,  he  and  Frank  started 
for  the  Eed  Lion,  where,  joined  by  Powell,  a 
carriage  was  engaged  by  Mrs.  Cornish  to 
convey  them  to  Heathercote. 

Four  strong  posters,  already  harnessed  to 
the  vehicle,  an  old-fashioned  break,  or  cliar-a- 
banc,  capable  of  accommodating  twenty  per- 
sons, stood  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  inn  in 
steady,  listless  mood,  speculating  on  the  long 
journey  that  awaited  them,  and  certainly  in 
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no  hurry  for  the  road.  Hard  by,  and  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  horses,  a  couple  of  post- 
boys, who,  by-the-by,  were  red-faced,  grey- 
headed men,  sat  lounging  on  the  steps  of  a 
lifting-stock,  clad  in  the  quaintest  attire ; 
namely,  in  glazed  hat,  scarlet  jacket,  and 
greenish  buckskin  breeches,  which  last,  from 
their  antiquated  cut,  might  really  have  be- 
longed to  some  of  the  ill-fated  Cavaliers  who 
perished  in  that  country ;  while  their  ma- 
hoganies, as  brown  top-boots  were  then 
designated,  were  fortified  on  the  off-leg  with 
strong  gyves,  such  as  the  Greek  soldiers 
might  have  worn  in  the  Trojan  w^ar.  In  the 
remote  provinces  of  France  this  very  style  of 
dress,  with  the  addition  of  tinsel  on  the  cuff 
and  collar,  is  still  maintained  by  the  native 
postilions ;  but,  crushed  out  by  railways  and 
buried  long  since  with  their  congeners — the 
coachmen  and  guards  of  a  past  age — the 
veritable,  gyved,  bumping  old  post-boy  has 
all  but  disappeared  from  this  land. 

Strong,  indeed,  and  staunch  to  the  collar, 
need  be  the  steeds  doomed  to  the  labour  of 
dragging  that  lumbering  coach,  freighted 
with  twenty  persons,   up   the   rough,   steep 
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roads  leading  to  the  moor.  No  affinity,  how- 
ever, have  they  either  with  cart  or  coach 
horse ;  nor  can  they  claim  one  drop  of  blood 
from  any  sire  or  dam  that  ever  won  a  king's 
plate.  No,  the  race  is  a  distinct  one — known 
as  the  Devonshire  pack-horse — an  active, 
compact,  and  sturdy  animal,  as  ever  carried 
a  pair  of  dung-pots,  crooks,  or  brandy-kegs 
up  the  face  of  a  precipice,  or  "  trotted  the 
bate  "  on  a  perpendicuiar  field. 

But  the  genuine  pack-horse,  the  blue-mottled 
harrier  of  the  country,  the  golden  pippin, 
"the  Cornish  jelly -flower,"  and  many  other 
choice  legacies  of  the  olden  time,  are  fast 
becoming,  like  the  post-boy,  as  much  things 
of  the  past  as  the  cock  road-nets  or  the  stag- 
hound  of  Sta well's  day;  though  it  may  well 
be  doubted  if  better  things  of  their  kind  have 
taken  their  place  in  this,  the  fastest  age  of 
the  world's  history. 

"  Heathercote,  to  my  mind,  is  the  perfection 
of  a  country  cottage,"  observed  the  parson, 
catching  a  view  of  the  house,  lawn,  and  stream 
between  a  belt  of  beech  trees  through  which 
they  were  now  passing.  "  Surrounded  in 
front  by  pastures  sloping  to  the  south,  green 
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as  tlie  emerald  and  dotted  with  flowers  of 
every  hue,  and  sheltered  on  the  north  side  by 
a  hanging  wood  and  that  grand  old  castellated 
tor  that  crowns  the  moor  and  seems  to  defy 
alike  both  tempest  and  time,  the  site  of 
Heathercote  is  indeed  charming.  Then,  look 
down  on  the  landscape  in  the  vale  below ;  the 
view  from  the  hill  of  Lebanon  must  be 
marvellously  beautiful  if  it  can  surpass  that 
fair  scene.  This,  it  is  true,  is  neither  so 
grand  nor  so  gorgeous  as  the  other ;  it  lacks, 
too,  the  majestic  cedars  and  the  Garden  of 
Eden  to  attract  the  imagination ;  but  there  is 
a  quiet,  gentle  beauty  in  this  valley,  from  the 
hill-top  down  to  the  glittering  sea  in  the 
distance,  that  I  have  rarely  seen  surpassed." 

"  Yet  you  must  have  some  fine  scenery  in 
Wales,"  replied  Somers,  who  appeared  to  be 
greatly  interested  by  Powell's  remarks.  "  I 
have  heard  so  much  said  about  Bettws-y-coed, 
Llangollen,  and  the  Vale  of  Neath,  that  I 
should  have  thought  you  would  scarcely  have 
looked  a  second  time  at  this  softer  and  less 
impressive  scene." 

"No,  not  less  impressive,  at  least  to  my 
eye;    the   beauty   of  a  landscape   does    not 
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necessarily  depend  on  its  grandeur ;  and  a 
valley  may  be  exquisitely  fascinating  without 
the  adjunct  of  a  single  rock,  a  mountain,  or  a 
cataract." 

"Have  you  as  many  cock  in  your  covers 
as  we  have  here  ? "  interposed  Frank,  who 
was  getting  somewhat  bored  by  this  talk 
about  scenery,  and  as  yet  only  estimated  a 
country  according  to  the  amount  of  wild 
game  and  fish  to  be  found  in  its  woods .  and 
rivers.  Ben  Head  had  been  the  chief  tutor 
of  his  youth,  and  consequently  his  mind, 
moulded  by  lessons  learned  on  the  kennel 
benches,  turned  reluctantly  enough  to  almost 
any  subject  not  connected  with  the  chase. 
The  stirring  tales  of  the  huntsman  as  he 
descanted  lovingly  on  the  merits  of  individual 
hounds,  or  described  in  passionate  terms  the 
chief  features  and  points  in  some  memorable 
run,  had  fairly  captivated  every  thought  of 
his  young  heart,  and  left  an  impression  there 
ineffaceable  for  life. 

"  If  the  weather  has  been  favourable  for 
their  migration,"  responded  the  parson, 
"woodcock  abound  in  Cardiganshire  about 
the  second  or  third  week  in  November.     But 
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mucli  depends  on  the  season ;  if  it  has  been 
a  wet  autumn,  and  the  covers  have  been 
thoroughly  soaked,  then,  with  a  moon,  an 
easterly  wind,  and  a  few  dry  nights  about 
the  10th  of  that  month,  they  drop  in  in  large 
flights  so  long  as  the  moon  lasts ;  but  if,  at 
that  time,  the  covers  lack  the  moisture  neces- 
sary for  their  sustenance  on  their  first  arrival, 
instinct  prompts  them  to  seek  a  more  hospit- 
able reception  elsewhere,  and  few  .  visit  us 
under  those  circumstances  ;  or  if  a  blustering 
wind  from  the  west,  with  heavy  rain,  prevail 
about  the  period  of  their  first  migration,  the 
result  is  the  same.  Still,  one  season  with  the 
other,  the  bird  is  fairly  plentiful  in  Cardigan- 
shire, and  probably  quite  as  much  so  as  in 
this  county." 

The  carriage  now  halted  at  the  lawn  gate, 
Powell  having  given  orders  to  the  post-boys 
that  on  no  account  should  they  disturb,  with 
their  lumbering  wheels,  the  well-rolled  walks 
of  the  gay  parterre  in  front  of  the  house ; 
nor,  indeed,  could  the  horses  and  vehicle 
have  been  turned  without  encroaching  on  the 
beautiful  green  sward,  in  which  groups  of 
assorted  flowers,  artistically  arranged,  shed  a 
grateful  perfume  on  the  morning  air. 
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"  Tliank  you  so  much  for  your  kind  con- 
sideration," said  Mrs.  Cornish,  advancing  to 
the  gateway,  and  greeting  Powell  and  his 
companions  with  a  pleasant  welcome.  "Our 
friends  have  nearly  all  assembled,  and  will  be 
delighted  to  join  you  in  a  few  minutes ;  but 
do  pray  come  in  and  take  some  refreshment 
first." 

This  hospitable  invitation,  however,  both 
the  boys  and  Powell  politely  declined ;  for, 
although  a  good  luncheon  would  have  been  a 
most  acceptable  treat  to  all  three,  they  rightly 
inferred  from  the  lady's  manner  that  the  offer 
was  a  mere  act  of  courtesy  on  her  part,  and 
that  her  guests,  now  advancing  towards  the 
carriage,  were  fully  prepared  to  make  an 
immediate  start.  So  to  delay  the  party  would 
have  been  out  of  the  question. 

The  ladies,  about  ten  in  number,  all  dressed 
in  light  muslin  of  various  hue,  the  airiest  and 
prettiest  of  all  costumes,  were  attended  by  at 
least  an  equal  number  of  gentlemen,  among 
whom  Powell  and  the  boys  were  delighted  to 
discover  their  mutual  friend.  Dr.  Host ;  and 
following  him  appeared  the  burly  figure  of 
Parson     Barker,     whose     pleasantries     and 
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bonhomie  rendered  him  a  welcome  guest  at 
all  such  festive  gatherings.  Last  of  the 
party,  and,  as  if  lingering  purposely  in  the 
background,  either  from  a  sense  of  bashful- 
ness,  incidental  to  most  country  maidens  at 
her  age,  or  with  a  view  to  etiquette  and  the 
due  precedence  of  her  guests,  came  Mary 
Cornish,  a  picture  of  budding  beauty,  fresh 
and  sweet  as  the  bunch  of  moss-roses  she 
carried  in  her  hand. 

Mr.  Barker,  the  gay  old  bachelor,  had 
solicited  the  honour  of  being  Mary's  squire 
for  the  day,  and  had  promised  that,  if  per- 
mitted to  occupy  a  seat  in  her  pony-carriage, 
he  would  bring  her  on  his  return  from  town 
a  parasol  whip,  which,  he  said,  was  originally 
invented  for  the  use  of  poor  Marie  Antoinette, 
when  whisking  about  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Trianon. 

"  If  you  would  really  like  it,"  said  Mary, 
"  I  should  be  delighted  to  have  your  com- 
pany ;  but  pray  remember  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  ask  you  to  open  several  moor-gates,  and 
perhaps  to  put  down  the  shoe  occasionally 
when  the  hills  are  very  steep." 

"  Then  that's  a  bargain,  and  you  shall  take 
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me  for  better  for  worse,"  replied  Barker, 
jauntily.  "I'll  try  to  be  useful,  especially 
when  it  concerns  my  own  safety ;  and  as  I 
weigh  close  upon  fifteen  stone,  that  shoe, 
depend  upon  it,  shall  not  be  neglected." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on  close 
to  the  wheels  of  the  break,  a  pang  of  some- 
thing very  like  jealousy  shot  through  Frank's 
whole  frame,  as  he  listened  to  the  arrange^ 
ment  and  saw  the  pony-carriage  trotted  up 
by  the  gardener's  boy.  The  recollection  of 
his  recent  pleasant  drive  in  that  comfortable 
little  rumble  had  inspired  him  with  the  hope 
that  he  might  again  be  invited  to  occupy  the 
same  seat,  and  again  be  permitted  to  indulge 
his  fancy  by  furtively  gazing,  without  giving 
offence,  at  the  peach-like  complexion  of  Mary's 
cheek  and  those  golden  tresses  that,  blown 
back  by  the  wind,  seemed  almost  to  fan  his 
face  and  unite  it  with  hers. 

But  Barker  was  an  antique,  upwards  of 
forty  years  of  age,  and  a  confirmed  bachelor, 
so  probably  it  was  rather  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment than  one  of  jealousy  that  troubled 
Frank  at  that  moment. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  on  hearing  it  was  Mrs. 
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Cornisli's  intention  to  travel  in  the  break  and 
do  her  duty  as  a  chaperon  (at  least  so  far  as 
the  meet  in  Holne  Chase),  and  that  Mr. 
Barker  would  take  her  place  in  the  pony- 
carriage,  leaving  the  rumble  still  unoccupied, 
the  boy's  pulse  gradually  returned  to  its 
natural  beat^  as  he  comforted  himself  with 
the  hope  that  the  chance  of  filling  that  seat 
might  yet  fall  to  his  happy  lot. 

"  Don't  you  think  I  could  be  of  some  use  ?  " 
he  said,  appealing  to  Mrs.  Cornish,  who  was 
watching  with  nervous  apprehension  the 
antics  of  the  over-fresh  pony  capering  up  the 
lawn ;  "  I  mean,  I  could  jump  out  and  open 
the  gates,  or  put  on  the  shoe  in  a  twinkling, 
if  they  would  like  to  take  me  with  them." 

"  Certainly,  of  the  greatest  use,"  said  the 
widow,  catching  at  the  proposal  with  evident 
satisfaction ;  "  the  very  thing,  I  am  quite 
sure,  both  Mary  and  Mr.  Barker  would  like." 

As  the  locomotive  powers  of  the  latter  had 
been  recently  reduced  by  a  sharp  attack  of 
gout,  which  compelled  him  still  to  move 
about  with  extreme  caution,  Mrs.  Cornish 
rightly  divined  that  the  services  of  an  aide- 
de-camp  so  active  as  Frank  would  be  a  great 
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boon  to  him  in  his  present  rickety  form. 
The  thought,  too,  might  have  occurred  to 
her,  though  she  did  not  express  it,  that  one 
whose  age  coincided  so  nearly  with  that  of 
her  daughter  would  prove  a  pleasant  addition 
to  the  party,  and  render  the  drive  a  less 
tedious  one  for  Mary  than  if  performed  tete-a- 
tete  with  Barker  alone.  "Besides,"  she  said 
to  herself,  "notwithstanding  his  years  and 
sacred  profession,  I  do  not  feel  quite  sure  that 
I  ought  to  put  implicit  trust  in  him  on  tha't 
account.  Parsons  are  men  of  like  passions 
with  others ;  and  can  any  man  be  considered 
safe  at  forty  ?     I  trow  not." 

So,  having  arrived  at  that  conclusion,  and 
being  perfectly  satisfied  it  was  the  correct 
one,  the  fair  widow  called  upon  Frank  to 
take  his  seat  at  once  in  the  rumble,  and  made 
him,  at  least  for  that  day,  the  happiest  of 
human  beings. 

When  several  hampers,  jingling  with 
bottles,  and  suggestive  of  a  variety  of 
creature  comforts  in  the  form  of  champagne 
and  cider,  pigeon  and  squab  pies,  junkets  and 
Devonshire  cream,  had  been  duly  stowed 
away  under  the  box  of  the  break,  the  com- 
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pany  seated,  and  tlie  post-boys  with  their 
knotted  whips  all  ready  for  the  road,  Mrs. 
Cornish  alone  remained  standing  at  the  gate- 
way, as  if  something  or  somebody  were  still 
wanting  to  complete  the  party. 

"  I  can't  imagine,"  at  length  she  said, 
"what  could  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Cruwys, 
that  most  methodical  and  punctual  of  living 
men.  He  promised  to  be  here  at  half-past 
twelve,  and  now  it  is  after  one  and  he  has 
not  yet  arrived.  I  trust  no  accident  has 
happened  to  him  and  his  strange  dog-cart, 
which  I  had  hoped  would  have  been  the  lion 
of  the  day."  "  ^ 

"  Do  you  mean  the  barrister,  pray,  who 
built  his  own  punt,  and  who  is  reputed  to  be 
the  most  successful  wildfowl  shot  on  the 
waters  of  the  Solent?"  inquired  Mr.  Host, 
who  had  seen  in  ''Bell's  Life"  marvellous 
accounts,  from  time  to  time,  of  this  gentleman's 
skill  in  the  management  of  his  boat,  the 
mancBuvring  of  the  fowl,  and  the  scores  he 
knocked  down  with  a  single  charge  of  his 
swivel  gun. 

"  The  very  same.     He  has  now  constructed 
a  carriage,  to  which  are  attached  four  huge 
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dogs,  admirably  trained  for  the  purpose,  and 
in  it  he  promised  to  join  our  party  at 
Heathercote  and  accompany  us  to  Holne.  So 
I  am  loth  to  start  before  he  makes  his  appear- 
ance." 

"I  hope  the  dogs  haven't  gone  mad," 
exclaimed  Barker,  keeping  his  eye  on  the 
pony,  who  was  now  getting  so  fractious  that 
it  was  with  no  little  difficulty  Mary  could 
hold  him  ;  "  for  I  should  say  Mr.  Cruwys,  by 
working  and  overheating  the  poor  animals  in 
that  unnatural  way  bids  fair  to  produce  such  a 
result." 

"It  must  be  a  very  pretty  sight,  Mr. 
Barker,"  said  Frank,  pricking  up  his  ears  at 
the  prospect  of  seeing  this  four-in-hand  dog- 
team,  which,  according  to  report,  h&d  beaten 
the  "  Nonpareil "  in  a  fair  mile  race  between 
Ivy-bridge  and  Lea  Mill.  "  What  a  lark  it 
would  be  to  have  a  hound-team !  You  could 
drive  them  to  cover,  then  uncouple  and  hunt 
them  for  the  day.  I  can't  see  anything 
unnatural  in  turning  them  to  such  account." 

"Nor  I,"  exclaimed  Host,  backing  up  the 
boy.  "  The  people  of  Kamtschatka  drive  their 
dogs  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day,  and  no  one 
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ever  heard  they  were  ill-used  by  such  treat- 
ment. The  dog,  too,  takes  to  the  work  quite 
as  naturally  as  a  horse  does,  throws  his 
weight  into  the  collar,  and  trots  away  merrily 
with  his  sledge.  No ;  I  believe  both  were 
created  expressly  for  man's  use,  and  that  the 
lesser  animal  was  as  much  intended  for 
draught  purposes  in  that  country  as  the 
larger  one  in  this." 

"  Ay,  in  that  country,  perhaps ;  where  the 
roads  are  macadamised  with  frozen  snow,  and 
the  sledge  slips  along  almost  without  traction  ; 
where  the  claws  of  the  dog  give  him  a  holding 
power,  and  the  temperature  is  at  zero.  The 
conditions  here  are  surely  very  different " 

Mr.  Barker  was  proceeding,  with  some 
warmth,  to  explain  what  they  were,  when  a 
cheer  from  Frank,  that  made  the  pony  buck 
almost  out  of  his  shafts,  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  Mr.  Cruwys  and  his  four-in-hand  at 
a  rapid  pace,  and  cut  short  the  argument 
without  further  ceremony. 

At  the  word  of  command,  curtly  and 
decisively  given,  the  team  came  to  a  standstill 
close  to  the  entrance-gate ;  and  Mr.  Cruwys, 
alighting  from   his   somewhat   elevated   seat 
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and  quaintly  built  carriage,  proceeded  at  once, 
hat  in  hand,  to  apologise  for  his  late  arrival 
and  explain  the  cause  of  his  delay. 

"  A  turnpike-gate  woman,"  he  said,  "  the 
veriest  virago  I  ever  met  in  my  life,  de- 
liberately locked  Fuzzy  Park  Gate  in  my 
face,  and  swore  no  dog  nor  wheel  of  mine 
should  pass  through,  unless  I  paid  the  full 
toll  to  which  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  drawn 
by  four  horses,  would  be  liable.  It  was  in 
vain  I  remonstrated  and  invited  her  to  point 
out  the  ground  of  her  demand  on  the  toll- 
table.  *I  cannot  see,'  I  said,  'that  any 
mention  is  made  of  dogs  as  beasts  of  burden 
on  that  table.' 

"  '  That's  'cause  they  fules  as  made  it  didn't 
know  no  better,'  was  her  instant  answer ;  '  ef 
they  grate,  chuckle-headed  toads  a  hauling 
yeu  and  yeur  coach  over  our  roads  beant 
bastes  o'  burden,  by  what  name  du  yeu  ca' 
'em,  then  ? ' 

" '  But  the  Act,'  I  reiterated,  '  does  not 
specify  dogs  in  that  list  ? ' " 

"  '  Ef  it  dith'nt,  then  it  oufgt  tu ;  and  yeu 
baint  a  going  thru'  this  bar,  leastwise,  avore 
yeu've  a  paid  every  varden  o'  the  toll ! ' 
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"  It  was  in  vain,"  continued  Mr.  Cruwys, 
"  that  I  looked  up  and  down  the  road  for 
some  third  person  to  appeal  to — no  one 
seemed  to  be  travelling  that  way ;  and  at 
length,  after  a  whole  hour's  delay,  the  terma- 
gant expressing  her  belief  in  the  broadest 
vernacular  that  I  was  the  forerunner  of  some 
gipsy  gang  of  mountebanks  or  a  wild-beast 
show,  I  pulled  out  my  purse  and,  under 
protest,  paid  her  demand." 

"  That  woman  has  been  the  terror  of  the 
country  for  the  last  ten  years,"  said  Host, 
pathetically.  "  During  that  period  she  has 
been  shifted  from  one  gate  to  another  at  least 
ten  different  times,  owing  to  her  abusive 
tongue  and  insolent  ways.  Many  a  weary 
half-hour  at  the  dead  of  night  and  in  the 
bitterest  weather  has  she  kept  me  shivering 
at  the  bar  and  many  a  poor  patient  waiting 
till  she  thought  proper  to  rise  and  let  me 
through.  I  shouldn't  be  sorry  to  hear  she 
had  a  month  at  the  treadmill ;  it  would  teach 
her  a  salutary  lesson." 

Every  occupant  of  the  break  had  quitted  it 
in  a  flutter  of  excitement  the  moment  the 
dog-cart  drew  nigh ;  the  novelty  of  its  design 
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attracting  almost  as  mucli  curiosity  as  the 
grim-looking,  powerful  dogs  to  which  it  was 
attached.  It  was  simply  a  duck-punt,  high 
slung  on  wheels  of  enormous  disc,  the  fore 
and  hind  ones  being  so  contiguous  as  to  work 
just  clear  of  each  other  in  their  revolutions ; 
the  object  being  to  favour  the  dogs  by  dimin- 
ishing the  motive  power  required  in  its 
traction.  A  kind  of  rope  scaling-ladder 
secured  by  D's  to  the  gunwale,  enabled  the 
driver  to  mount  or  dismount  without  incon- 
venience ;  while  a  legless  old  arm-chair,  slung 
with  a  pair  of  web  girths  across  the  centre  of 
the  hold,  provided  him  with  a  lofty  and  com- 
fortable box  for  handling  the  ribbons  and 
working  the  team. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  admiration  ex- 
pressed by  the  ladies  for  the  huge  sagacious 
animals,  around  which  they  gathered  closely, 
patting  and  bestowing  on  them  manifold 
caresses,  as  if  they'd  been  Juno's  peacocks 
chained  to  the  car ;  nor  did  they  appear  at  all 
intimidated  by  Mr.  Cruwys'  warning,  that 
the  temper  of  one  or  two  of  the  dogs  was  not 
always  to  be  trusted. 

The  gentlemen,  however,  were  more  fas- 
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tidious,  especially  Mr.  Host  and  Frank,  both 
of  whom  were  hoping  to  see  two  couple  of 
grand  fox-hounds,  instead  of  half-bred  mastiffs 
of  the  Wallachian  type,  neither  dog  nor  wolf, 
but  rather  favouring  the  latter  by  their  half- 
pricked  ears  and  restless  eyes. 

"  I  shouldn't  much  like  to  be  a  moor  sheep 
in  sight  of  those  dogs,"  said  Frank,  as  he 
turned  away  to  take  his  seat  in  the  pony- 
carriage;  "it  strikes  me  they'd  worry  and 
eat  a  dozen  at  a  meal." 

How  far  the  boy  was  right  or  wrong  ih  his 
judgment  the  following  chapters  will  reveal. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  Fair  laughs  the  morn  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows, 
While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm, 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes. 
Youth  on  the  prow  and  pleasure  at  the  helm." 

Gray. 

The  ladies  having  closely  inspected  Mr. 
Cruwjs'  team,  and  won  the  goodwill  of  even 
the  crustiest  amongst  them  by  the  distribution 
of  a  whole  canister  of  biscuits,  they  again 
took  their  seats  in  the  break,  the  postilions 
cracked  their  whips,  and  the  whole  cortege 
quickly  disappeared  in  the  winding,  woodland 
ravine  leading  to  the  moor.  Up  to  this  point 
the  road  was  not  only  rough  and  rutty  as 
a  parish  road  could  well  be,  but  dead  against 
the  collar,  so  that  the  staunch  qualities  of  the 
horses,  as  well  as  dogs,  were  tested  to  the 
utmost  extent. 

The    former,   bred    in    the    country,   and 
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accustomed  to  its  up-hill  and  down-dale  in- 
equalities, as  might  be  expected  from  the 
game  character  of  the  packhorse,  struggled 
bravely  upward  to  the  moor-gate;  though 
long  before  it  was  reached  several  of  the 
occupants  of  the  break,  following  the  example 
of  Parson  Powell  and  Mr.  Host,  had  vacated 
their  seats  and  lightened  the  load;  while 
Mary  had  been  compelled,  in  the  cause  of 
mercy,  to  call  on  the  portly  Barker  to  do  the 
same. 

The  dogs,  however,  needed  no  such  help ; 
for  there  sat  their  driver,  high-perched  in  his 
punt,  like  a  conqueror  in  a  triumphal  car, 
quite  at  his  ease,  the  sturdy  team  making 
light  of  their  labour,  and  requiring  neither 
lash  nor  encouragement  to  urge  them  to  the 
task. 

The  open  moor  and  a  fairly  level  ridge-road 
now  lay  before  them,  stretching  away  over 
the  barren  waste,  far  as  the  eye  could  ken,  in 
the  direction  of  Holne  Chase,  and  exhibiting 
a  picture  of  solitude  and  desolation  scarcely 
to  be  met  with  elsewhere  in  the  British  Isles. 
The  moment,  however,  the  traveller  begins 
to  descend  from  the  ridge-heights  and  broad 
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plateau  of  the  moor  the  scene  is  agreeably 
relieved  by  the  hanging  woods,  the  ferny 
combes,  the  sparkling  brooks  and  cascades 
that  delight  his  eye,  far  and  near,  in  the 
vales  below. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  load  to  which  it  was 
attached,  Mary's  pony,  having  gained  the 
level  ground  and  recovered  its  wind,  again 
became  so  excited  by  the  strange  and  unusual 
company  into  which  it  had  fallen,  that,  if 
given  the  rein,  it  would  have  bounded  off  at 
full  speed  over  the  heathery  plain. 

The  break,  with  its  heavy  load,  laboured 
on  at  some  distance  in  the  rear ;  but  Mr. 
Cruwys'  team,  whenever  the  road  was  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  it,  ranged  alongside  the 
pony-carriage,  and  so  fretted  the  fiery  little 
Taffy,  that  Mary  was  compelled  to  own  she 
could  hold  him  no  longer. 

"Then  let  me  help  you.  Give  me  the 
reins ;  I'm  sure  I  can  manage  him,"  said 
Frank,  stretching  out  his  arm ;  and  before 
Mary  could  say  ay  or  nay,  or  Mr.  Barker 
offer  any  remonstrance,  he  seized  the  loop-end 
of  the  ribbons,  and  commenced  sawing  away 
at  the  pony's  mouth  as  if  he  was  handling  a 
crocodile. 
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Instead  of  pulling  him  up,  however,  and 
bringing  him  into  a  steadier  step,  this  rough 
treatment  served  only  to  rouse  his  temper 
more  and  more,  and  very  soon  urged  him 
into  a  wild  gallop.  Barker  sat  still  and 
mute,  half  paralysed  with  alarm ;  while  Mary, 
with  more  self-possession,  observing  that 
Frank's  skill  and  strength  were  equally  at 
fault,  begged  him  not  to  jag  the  bit,  or  he'd 
drive  the  pony  frantic  with  rage. 

But  Frank  laughed  in  his  sleeve,  exulting 
in  the  pace  at  which  they  were  now  travelling. 
He  had  heard  of  the  speed  of  the  dog-team 
with  wonder  and  incredulity ;  and,  seeing 
their  grim  faces  still  within  a  yard  of  his 
hind  wheel,  going  at  their  ease,  stride  and 
stride  with  the  pony,  he  absolutely  screeched 
with  delight  at  the  opportunity  thus  given 
him  of  testing  their  swiftness  to  its  utmost 
extent. 

So  excited  was  he  by  the  race  (for  a  race 
in  reality  it  had  now  become)  that,  almost 
ignoring  the  presence  of  his  two  companions, 
he  said  aloud,  "  It's  no  cram,  after  all ;  they're 
downright  good  ones  to  go  as  I  ever  saw." 

He  then  suddenly  slackened  his  rein,  and 
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as  suddenly  jagging  it  again,  he  roused  the 
pony  to  a  still  better  pace.  But  this  rash 
act,  which  happened  to  catch  Mr.  Barker's 
eye,  called  forth  a  loud  remonstrance  from 
the  terrified  man  :  "  Sober — sober  now,  I  say. 
You'll  upset  the  coach  in  another  minute,  and 
break  our  necks." 

"  Never  fear,"  shouted  the  boy.  "  I'll  keep 
him  quite  straight.  You  wouldn't  like  to 
see  those  mastijffs  give  us  the  go-by,  would 
you? 

"  Yes !  let  them  go  ahead,  and  be  hanged 
to  them,"  said  the  parson,  in  an  agony  of 
fear,  "  or  they'll  quickly  bring  us  to  grief, 
that's  certain." 

His  apprehension  of  an  accident,  imminent 
and  perhaps  fatal,  was  certainly  not  without 
reason ;  for  at  the  pace  the  two  carriages  were 
now  going,  and  that,  too,  in  such  close  prox- 
imity to  each  other,  the  slightest  deviation 
on  the  part  of  either  must  have  brought  them 
into  collision,  and  caused  an  inevitable  smash. 

Mr.  Cruwys,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared 
to  enjoy  the  race  quite  as  much  as  Frank 
did;  while  his  team,  urged  on  neither  by 
menace  nor  encouragement,  did  their   work 
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absolutely  con  amove,  and  forged  ahead  like  a 
pack  of  hounds  straining  for  a  lead. 

The  road,  which  for  some  distance  had 
inclined  to  a  gentle  descent,  and  so  favoured 
the  pace,  now  presented  a  bit  of  rising 
ground,  which  Mary  saw  at  a  glance  would 
bring  Taffy  to  his  usual  walk,  provided  his 
mouth  were  allowed  to  remain  unjagged  by 
the  bit.  Accordingly,  taking  the  reins  again 
in  hand,  she  thanked  Frank  for  his  help, 
saying,  as  she  did  so,  "I  can  manage  him 
myself  very  well  now ;  so  please  leave  him 
to  me." 

Frank,  of  course,  instantly  did  as  he  wag 
bid,  to  Barker's  unspeakable  relief,  symptoms 
of  returning  gout  and  helplessness  having 
suddenly  seized  him  with  all  the  depressing 
influences  that  characterize  the  complaint. 

The  light  touch  of  Mary's  hand  and  the 
gentle  soothing  tone  in  which  she  talked  to 
him  seemed  to  act  like  magic  on  the  pony's 
temper;  for,  exactly  as  she  anticipated,  the 
moment  the  collar  came  home  to  his  chest  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  he  dropped  of  his  own 
accord  into  a  quiet  and  steady  walk.  "  Put 
me   down,    Mary;    there,    on   that    heather- 

VOL.  II.  E 
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bank,"  said  Barker,  as  Mr.  Cruwys  and  the 
dogs  flew  by  with  nnabating  speed.  "  My 
nerves  are  not  what  they  used  to  be  :  I'll  rest 
here  and  come  on  in  the  break  by-and-by ;  so 
don't  wait  for  me." 

The  carriage  was  at  once  brought  to  a 
standstill  ;  but  before  he  could  dismount, 
Frank,  observing  his  ricketty  condition,  had 
jumped  out  to  give  him  a  hand,  and,  as  he 
did  so,  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  the  change 
he  was  about  to  make. 

'^  You'll  find  that  break,  sir,  very  difficult 
to  get  into,  and  a  regular  jolter  when  you're 
there :  you'd  far  better  go  on  with  us,  I 
think." 

"  No,  thank'ee !  never  more ;  never  with 
you  as  the  coachman ! "  said  the  parson,  half 
humorously  and  half  in  earnest.  "Jehu 
was  a  joke  to  you ;  and  as  to  Phaeton,  he 
only  drove  into  the  Po,  and  you'd  drive  me 
to  the  Styx." 

"  Well !  I've  landed  you  safely,  haven't 
I  ?  "  said  Frank,  a  bit  nettled  by  the  sarcasm  ; 
"  and  you  might  have  had  more  cause  to 
complain." 

"  I  don't  think  it  was  Mr.  Ealeigh's  fault, ' 
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said  Mary,  interposing.  "  Taffy  is  always  so 
wild  and  unruly  when  any  one  except  myself 
attempts  to  drive  him.  Naughty  fellow !  he 
frightens  poor  mamma  to  death ;  but  it  isn't 
vice,  it's  only  gaiety  and  high  spirits.  So, 
pray  get  in  again,  Mr.  Barker." 

But  the  parson  had  had  enough ;  and 
although  Mary  promised  not  to  give  up  the 
reins  again  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  used 
all  the  little  wiles  in  her  power  to  persuade 
him  to  re-occupy  his  seat,  he  remained  in- 
exorable. The  break,  however,  soon  made 
its  appearance,  and  into  it  he  presently 
managed  to  clamber,  supported  by  the  united 
aid  of  Host,  Powell,  and  Somers,  who  hoisted 
him  into  his  place  like  a  bale  of  goods. 

Good  company  as  he  was  known  to  be, 
being  usually  brimful  of  Devonshire  stories, 
told  with  infinite  humour  and  in  the  broadest 
dialect  of  the  country,  his  presence  in  the 
break  was  hailed  almost  with  an  ovation. 
Large  as  the  space  was,  however,  in  this 
most  capacious  carriage,  it  had  its  limits ; 
and  it  was  very  soon  found  that,  not  only  for 
comfort's  sake,  but  in  behalf  of  the  beautiful, 
well-starched  muslin  dresses,  which  ran  the 
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risk  of  being  crumpled  up  and  reduced  to 
a  deplorable  condition,  the  addition  of  Mr. 
Barker's  portly  form  was  at  least  one  too 
many. 

"  Mary  will  be  inconsolable  at  losing  you," 
said  Mrs.  Cornish;  "and,  I  think,  will  be 
very  charitable  if  she  do  not  condemn  you  as 
a  deserter  henceforth  and  for  ever." 

"  Nay,  madam,  I  hope  not ;  I  should  dread 
the  Pope's  excommunication  far  less  than 
such  a  brand;  the  moral  D  would  be  my 
death,  I  feel  certain,"  replied  Barker,  doing 
his  best  to  find  an  inch  of  spare  room  for  his 
gouty  limb. 

The  fair  hostess,  observing  the  difficulty 
with  which  he  settled  into  his  seat,  and  the 
ruin  that  inevitably  awaited  the  crushed 
muslins ;  feeling,  too,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  sole  companionship  of  Frank  with  her 
daughter  might  be  the  subject  hereafter,  boy 
as  he  was,  of  some  ill-natured  gossip,  appealed 
to  her  old  friend  Host  to  supply  Mr.  Barker's 
place  in  the  little  carriage,  and  relieve  her 
mind  of  so  much  anxiety  with  respect  to  the 
unruly  pony. 

Host  was  up  in  an  instant ;  "  delighted," 
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he  said,  "  to  be  of  any  use."  But  the  surprise 
of  the  party,  not  less  than  his  own,  may  be 
imagined,  when,  on  looking  round,  it  was 
perceived  that  the  pony-carriage  and  its  two 
occupants  were  even  now  topping  the  crest  of 
the  hill  and  disappearing  at  a  rapid  rate  over 
the  distant  moor.  Mrs.  Cornish,  if  she  felt 
any  annoyance,  had  the  good  sense  not  to 
show  it ;  and  when  Barker,  who  was  the  last 
to  discover  what  had  happened,  exclaimed  in 
the  drollest  way,  "  Bolted  again,  by  Jove ! 
and  that  fellow's  got  the  ribbons,  or  I'll 
forfeit  a  guinea,"  a  roar  of  laughter  followed, 
in  which  the  fair  widow  joined  heartily. 

The  good-natured  doctor,  who  had  momen- 
tarily left  his  place  and  descended  from  the 
break,  seeing  the  utter  impossibility  of  squeez- 
ing himself  again,  even  feather-edge-ways, 
into  his  lost  seat,  betook  himself  to  the  step 
of  the  carriage,  where,  according  to  his  own 
account,  he  was  better  carried,  and  with  far 
less  danger  to  his  neck  than  even  by  his  best 
hack.  Nor  did  any  one  appear  to  doubt  this 
announcement ;  for,  as  the  reader  has  already 
been  informed,  the  "  garrans "  he  rode  were 
of  the  sorriest  order,  usually  broken-down 
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tlioroTiglibreds,  on  which  he  was  known  to 
travel  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  miles 
every  year  of  his  life,  and  to  have  broken 
almost  every  bone  in  his  body  but  his  back- 
bone. Poor  Host !  what  a  terrible  fate  was 
his,  after  a  life  of  such  infinite  hardship, 
work,  and  usefulness — a  life  devoted  to  the 
relief  of  suffering  humanity,  and  crowned  by 
a  never-failing  charity!  But  of  this  more 
anon. 

"Now  then,"  said  Frank,  jumping  in  by 
the  side  of  his  fair  companion,  and  never  for 
one  moment  thinking  they  should  be  troubled 
with  the  company  of  any  third  person ;  "  now 
then,  we've  lightened  the  ship,  fourteen  stone 
dead  weight  off  the  collar,  and  the  pony  fit  to 
go  for  his  life;  let's  catch  the  dogs  again, 
do;"  and  a  click  from  his  tongue  set  the 
pony  into  a  trot,  almost  before  Mary,  who 
had  been  watching  the  operation  of  hoisting 
Barker  into  the  break,  was  aware  of  what  he 
had  done. 

The  proposal  to  catch  the  dogs,  however, 
seemed  to  take  her  fancy  amazingly ;  nor, 
child-like  and  innocent  as  her  thoughts  were, 
did  it  enter  her  head  to  conceive,  that,  in  a 
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tete-a-tete  ride  with  a  boy  of  her  own  age, 
there  could  be  a  shadow  of  impropriety;  so 
she  answered  unhesitatingly,  "  But  do  you 
think  we  can  catch  them  ?  It  was  such  fun 
racing  them  with  Taffy;  and  how  the  little 
fellow  stepped  out  and  wouldn't  be  beaten, 
didn't  he?  though  I  fear  it  frightened  dear, 
kind  Mr.  Barker  very  much." 

"Oh!  he'll  get  over  that  bravely,"  said 
Frank;  "and  if  Taffy  could  but  speak,  I'm 
sure  he'd  say,  '  Joy  go  with  him ;  that  man 
should  travel  in  a  baggage-waggon  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.'  " 

A  sharp  click,  click,  like  the  sound  of  a 
Lancaster  gun-lock  rapidly  double-cocked, 
again  roused  the  pony's  mettle  and  sent  him 
with  lively  action  spinning  over  the  ground. 
But  if  to  overtake  Mr.  Cruwys  was  the  object, 
the  game  little  beast  might  well  have  been 
spared  the  struggle  that  brought  him  with  so 
much  labour,  and  yet  so  speedily,  to  the  crest 
of  the  hill ;  for,  on  surmounting  the  topmost 
ridge,  and  catching  a  view  of  the  long, 
undulating,  dreary  waste  that  lay  in  front  of 
them,  they  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  see 
that  Mr.  Cruwys  had  quitted  the  car  and  was 
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standing  beside  Ms  dogs,  apparently  waiting 
for  a  countryman  who  was  approaching  from 
an  opposite  direction. 

A  patch  of  greensward  by  the  way-side 
afforded  an  inviting  resting-place  to  the  pant- 
ing team,  all  four  of  which  had  taken  instant 
advantage  of  the  halt,  and  cast  themselves  on 
the  soft,  cool  carpet,  which,  after  the  granite 
roads,  must  have  been  a  real  luxury  for  their 
poor  feet. 

Within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  at  which 
Mr.  Oruwys  had  halted,  a  road,  diverging 
away  due  eastward  in  the  direction  of  Brook 
House  and  Holne,  had  caused  him  to  doubt 
whether  he  ought  to  take  it  or  hold  to  that 
on  which  he  had  been  travelling,  and  which, 
if  followed,  would  have  led  him  from  Hunt- 
ingdon Cross,  due  northwards,  towards 
Warnicombe  and  Nuns'  Cross,  a  region  of 
"  Serbonian  bog "  and  turf-tyes,  the  most 
desolate  and  dangerous  in  all  Dartmoor. 

The  pony-carriage  was  soon  up  and  along- 
side its  rival ;  and  as  the  countryman,  still  at 
a  distance,  was  hastening  towards  them,  with 
a  couple  of  hounds  and  three  terriers  at  his 
heels,  Frank  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising, 
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by  his  red  fox-skin  cap  and  wild  grooty 
habiliments,  the  light  step  and  square-set 
figure  of  Tom  French,  the  fox-killer. 

While  yet  a  good  lanyard  off,  Tom's  earnest 
gaze — and  he  had  the  eyes  of  an  eagle — 
seemed  to  be  riveted  on  the  car.  He  had  not 
as  yet  discovered  that  the  recumbent  team 
was  attached  to  it,  nor,  sharp-witted  as  he 
was,  could  he  make  out  for  the  life  of  him 
how  on  earth  that  high-wheeled  vehicle  had 
arrived  at  that  spot  without  the  help  of 
horse,  mule,  or  donkey  to  bring  it  there ;  so 
his  wonderment  became  intense. 

"  Chri  !  mercy,  gen'lemen,"  he  said,  as  he 
drew  nigh,  with  an  expression  of  unutterable 
bewilderment  on  his  countenance,  "  however 
com'd  yeu  here  ?  Ba'int  brok'  down,  nor  mit 
wi'  no  mischance,  I  hop'  ?  " 

"No,  thank  you,  my  man,"  replied  Mr. 
Cruwys.  "  We're  all  right  so  far ;  but  we 
want  to  know  which  road  we  should  take  to 
Holne?" 

"  Where  du  'ee  come  vor,  then  ?  "  inquired 
Tom,  brightening  up. 

"  From  Heathercote  direct." 

"  Aw !    vrom   Heathercote,   du   'ee  ?    and 
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yeu'm  a  going  to  Holne,  be  yen  ?  Well,  zo 
be  I ;  and  ef  yeur  liononr  zeetli  vitty,  I'll  go 
'long  with  'ee,  and  tak'  'ee  to  Holne  moor- 
gate  as  straight  as  a  crow  fly'th." 

By  this  time  Tom  had  taken  stock  of  the 
party  ;  the  team,  coupled  up  and  harnessed 
as  they  were,  had  risen  like  angry  lions  to 
confront  the  moorman's  dogs,  and  had  at 
once  explained  that  mystery ;  while  the 
moment  his  eye  rested  on  Frank's  features 
the  whole  business  of  screwing  out  the  vixen, 
bagging  and  selling  her  to  him,  the  hue  and 
cry  raised  by  his  subsequent  disappearance 
and  supposed  loss,  the  search  made  for  him  in 
the  bogs  by  the  Bacchanals  of  the  Red  Lion 
— all  came  home  to  Tom's  mind,  vivid  and 
quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning. 

"  Grlad  to  zee  yeu,  young  gen'leman,  that  I 
be.  Nowise  the  wuss,  I  hop',  for  they  pixies  ? 
I  zaid  yeu'd  a  vailed  in  wi'  'em;  thof  zum 
wid  have  it  that,  'cause  there  was  tu  of  'ee, 
no  harm  wid  come  o't.  But  I  know'd  better. 
'Tis  bad  coming  athurt  sitch  folk,  be  yeu  wan 
or  many,  ef  yeu'm  anywheres  handy  they 
Black  Stables.  I've  a  know'd,  avore  now,  a 
score  o'  men  and  bosses  fast  in  they  mires 
t'once." 
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"  I  dare  say,"  replied  Frank  ;  "  but  'twas  a 
fox  led  them  there,  not  the  pixies.  We  lost 
our  way  in  the  dark,  and  then  got  stogged  in 
the  mires  for  an  hour  or  two,  that  was  all. 
We  saw  no  pixies,  nor  any  such  wisht- 
ness." 

"  Naw ;  yeu  widn't  zee  'em,  like  enow ;  but 
I'll  warn  'ee,  they'd  a  got  a  vinger  in  th'  pie, 
vor  a'  that,"  said  Tom,  shaking  his  head  and 
indicating  a  faith  in  the  existence  of  that 
elfin  race  which,  if  better  directed,  might 
have  removed  mountains.  "  On'y  zee  a  fox 
when  he's  fo'ced  to  tak'  that  way ;  he  know'th 
they  be  there,  and  never  stap'th  a  blink,  but 
kip'th  on  going,  squash,  squash,  up  to's 
gammerels  in  mux,  wi'  the  brish  of  un 
daggling  arter  un,  like  a  tail-piped  dog. 
Naw ;  'tisn't  wan  fox  in  a  hundred  will  face 
they  or  their  gallitraps,  or  go  aneist  they 
mires." 

"  And  pray,  where  does  that  straight  road 
lead  to  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Cruwys,  pointing  due 
north  in  the  direction  of  Warnicombe. 

"  Nit  up  to  heaven,  yeur  honour,  where 
our  passon  to  Widdicombe  zaith  the  straight 
road  lead'th  to,"  said  Tom,  with  a  ghnt  of 
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humour  in  his  bright  eyes,  "  but  where  yeu 
and  yeur  coach  wid  zoon  come  to  distruction. 
That  be  the  gre't  mires  and  tarv-tays  (plenty 
of  kindling  there  vor  all  the  vires  in  Ply- 
mouth town),  and  that  be  the  road  that 
lead'th  to  'em." 

A  vast  assemblage  of  apparently  small  dark 
tents,  numerous  enough,  if  such,  to  shelter 
that  army  of  Xerxes  over  which  he  wept  on 
his  march  to  Thermopylae,  now  opened  to 
view,  dotting  the  moor  for  many  a  rood  in 
and  around  the  extensive  miry  plateau  to 
which  Tom  referred.  These  were  the  turf- 
ricks  won  from  the  bogs,  so  stacked  and 
roofed  as  to  throw  off  the  rain,  and  at  the 
same  time  allow  their  moisture  to  evaporate 
under  the  influence  of  the  summer  sun  and 
wind.  If  the  late  summer  prove  to  be  a  wet 
one,  too  often  the  case  in  that  climate,  the 
ground  becomes  then  unapproachable  even 
by  the  broad- wheeled,  rude  carts  used  for 
the  purpose,  the  harvest  remains  ungathered, 
and  the  poorer  inhabitants  suffer  the  greatest 
privation  from  the  want  of  fuel  necessary  to 
human  life. 

At  a  distance,  these  diminutive  stacks  are 
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SO  like  human  habitations,  especially  the  hnts 
of  the  ancient  British  tin-miners,  for  which 
they  might  well  be  mistaken,  that  in  all 
probability  the  word  "  tai "  (it  being  so 
pronounced  on  Dartmoor)  is  no  other  than 
the  Celtic  word  "  tai,"  which  in  Wales  to  this 
day  signifies  house  ;  and- hence  "  tarv-tai,"  or 
turf-houses.  In  the  singular  form,  "ty,"  a 
house,  is  not  uncommon  in  Cornwall,  as  Ty- 
wardraeth,  Tehiddy,  etc. 

The  break,  having  topped  the  hill,  was 
now  making  up  leeway  rapidly ;  but  a  fear 
having  crossed  Frank's  mind  lest  the  very 
pleasant  chat  he  was  carrying  on  tete-a-tete 
with  his  fair  companion,  and  which,  by  her 
merry  blue  eyes,  she  seemed  to  be  thoroughly 
enjoying,  might  be  interrupted  by  the  un- 
welcome addition  of  a  third  person,  he  called 
her  attention  to  the  rutty  and  even  rugged 
condition  of  the  road  into  which,  by  the 
direction  of  Tom  French,  they  had  now 
diverged.  '*  It  will  be  worse,  too,  than  this," 
he  said,  "  as  we  draw  nearer  to  Holne ;  and 
it's  quite  a  mercy  for  the  pony  that  we  two 
are  no  great  weight.  Another  stone  or  two 
behind  him  now  would  be  a  dead  calamity.    I 
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liope   we   shall   get   no  volunteer  from  that 
break." 

"I  hope  not,  indeed,"  said  Mary,  fully 
convinced  that  any  addition  to  his  present 
burden  would  be  a  dire  injustice  to  her 
beloved  pony ;  "  but  how  can  we  avoid  it,  if 
any  one  should  propose  to  join  ns  ?  " 

"  Oh !  go  ahead,"  said  Frank,  boldly ; 
"  they  can't  do  it  then.  If  you  only  stir 
Taffy  into  a  brisk  trot,  it  would  break  the 
springs  of  that  lumbering  old  tub  should 
they  attempt  to  keep  up  with  us  over  this 
ground." 

The  slightest  touch  of  Mary's  hand  on  the 
rein,  although  as  imperceptible  as  an  electric 
message,  nevertheless  conveyed  its  instan- 
taneous meaning  to  the  pony's  mouth  as 
intelligibly  as  if  the  sensible  little  beast  were 
gifted  with  reason.  Away  he  went,  then, 
swift  as  the  wind,  over  the  rough  moor, 
impelled  as  it  were  by  her  wish  alone,  and 
eager  to  fulfil  it  to  the  uttermost  of  his 
strength.  Consequently,  in  the  course  of  four 
or  five  minutes,  the  chance  of  intrusion  from 
the  occupants  of  the  break  no  longer  troubled 
Frank's  thoughts,  and  he  inwardly  congratu- 
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lated  himself  on  having  so  adroitly  shaken  off 
the  whole  party,  and  secured  his  fair  com- 
panion so  far  all  to  himself. 

On  looking  back,  however,  he  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Cruwys  still  close 
in  the  rear,  but  not,  as  hitherto,  the  sole 
tenant  of  his  novel  car.  Tom  French  had 
joined  him,  and  was  riding  astride  on  the 
stern  of  the  duck-punt  with  as  much  non- 
chalance as  if  he  were  the  appointed  guard 
and  that  his  accustomed  seat.  A  Ions'  and 
gentle  slope  of  the  road  had  now  become  so 
favourable  to  the  dogs  that,  apparently  with 
little  effort  to  themelves,  they  bowled  along 
with  a  steady  and  even  stride,  and  seemed  to 
take  no  heed  of  the  extra  burden  thus  imposed 
on  them.  Tom's  delight  was  indescribable. 
"  They  travel,  zur,"  he  said,  "  as  sewent  as  a 
fox ;  and  ef  I'd  a  got  they  dogs,  I  widn't  ax 
no  man  for  a  live  boss ;  thoff,  I  zim,  a  dead 
un  or  tu  might  come  handy  now  and 
agen  to  kip  they  in  vlesh." 

But  the  moorman's  wonder'  had  not  yet 
reached  its  climax.  At  the  foot  of  the  gentle 
declivity  a  brook,  oozing  from  some  rocky 
ground  above,  now  crossed  the  road,  trans- 
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lucent  as  crystal,  and  trickling  over  a  bed  of 
fine  granite  sand  that  seemed  to  sparkle  with 
diamonds. 

The  poor,  panting  dogs,  eager  to  be 
refreshed  by  this  tempting  stream,  needed  no 
pull  of  the  rein,  nor  command  of  the  driver,  to 
bring  them  to  a  dead  stop  the  moment  they 
reached  it,  but,  casting  themselves  prostrate 
on  the  sand  in  mid-water,  they  lapped  it  at 
their  ease,  while  their  backs  and  sides  were 
being  luxuriously  laved  by  the  cooling  stream. 

From  this  point  another  long  ascent  of  the 
road,  but  not  a  steep  one,  lay  before  them, 
trending  towards  Holne,  and  traversing  the 
moor  like  a  Roman  road,  due  eastward,  in  a 
straight  line.  Accordingly,  to  turn  the  gear 
of  his  duck-punt  to  account,  and  give  his 
team  the  benefit  of  a  steady  breeze,  now 
blowing  from  the  west,  was  the  next  mode 
of  propulsion  to  which  Mr.  Oruwys  devoted 
his  attention.  When,  therefore,  he  drew 
forth  from  its  hold  a  complete  little  mast, 
rigged  with  traveller  and  back-stays,  stepped 
it  securely,  and  then  hauled  up  a  light  canvas 
lug-sail,  which  instantly  filled,  and  without 
the  aid  of  the  dogs  actually  started  the  car- 
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riage  in  motion — if  he'd  been  a  conjurer  he 
could  scarcely  have  astonished  Tom  with  a 
more  wondrous  feat. 

For  some  minutes  he  seemed  absorbed  in 
contemplation,  giving  utterance  only  to 
ejaculations  of  surprise  and  admiration ; 
but  at  length  a  new  light  seemed  to  strike 
him,  and  he  said  with  a  somewhat  grave 
demeanour : 

"  Begorz  !  I've  a  heered  tell  o'  this  avore  ; 
a  gipsy  voretokened  thikky  shij)  long  agone, 
when  her  zed  tu  me — 

" '  On  Dartimoor  hills  when  a  ship  yen  du  zee, 

A  glide  queen  in  England  agen  there  will  be  ; '  ^ 

and  thoif  her  made  a  fule  o'  our  Bet, 
voretold  her  a  husband  and  fanged  her  money, 
but  nothing  never  com'd  o't,  whew  know'th 
what  us  may  zee  now  ?  " 

According  to  the  moorman's  understanding, 
the  little  duck-punt,  though  mounted  on 
wheels,  yet  fashioned  like  a  boat  and  impelled 
by  a  sail,  might  as  justly  be  called  a  ship  as  a 
ship-of-the-line  saihng  in  Plymouth  Sound; 
so,  on  beholding  the  strange  phenomenon 
now  before  him,  by  which  the  first  part  of  the 
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gipsy's  vaticination,  however  improbable,  had 
literally  become  true,  it  was  no  wonder  his 
simple  faith  was  led  to  expect  the  fulfilment 
of  the  second  part,  and  that  he  avowed  his 
belief  that  "zoonder  or  later  zummut  wid 
come  o'  that  tu.  'Tis  the  black  art,  for 
sartin,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head  ominously ; 
''  but  wherever  do  they  folks  larn  it — from 
zome  wishtness  or  other,  I  reckon,  yeur 
honour  ?  " 

"  Not  much  of  the  black  art  in  that  prophecy 
anyhow,"  replied  Mr.  Cruwys,  highly  amused 
by  Tom's  credulity ;  "  the  woman  need  have 
been  no  witch  to  predict  a  future  queen  for 
this  country  at  no  distant  date ;  and  as  for  a 
ship,  you  may  stand  on  Hemerdon  Ball  and 
see  a  score  between  the  Mewstone  and  the 
Eddy  stone  on  any  clear  day." 

No  shrewder  fellow  than  Tom  French  could 
be  met  with  in  a  summer  day's  journey ;  and 
if,  from  the  lack  of  education,  he  was  swayed 
by  the  grossest  superstition,  and  firmly  be- 
lieved in  white  witches  gifted  with  super- 
natural power,  and  able,  by  some  mystic 
process  of  incantation,  to  cure  "  nimpingangs  " 
and  neutralize  the  effects  of  the  "  evil-eye ; " 
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in  wisht-hounds,  hunting  over  the  moor  and 
breathing  flames  of  fire  from  their  nostrils ; 
in  pixies,  playing  pranks  with  belated  travel- 
lers ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  foresight  of  a 
gipsy  woman,  whose  converse  with  the  stars 
enabled  her  to  expound  from  them  the  destiny 
of  those  who  crossed  her  hand  with  the 
needful  fee — Tom  only  adopted  the  prevalent 
belief  of  his  neighbours  in.  general,  and 
confessed  to  that  "  vain  ague  of  the  mind " 
which,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  is  con- 
fined neither  to  sex  nor  age  throughout  the 
world. 

Rapidly  as  they  now  travelled  under  th^ 
united  influence  of  wind  and  dog-power,  Mr. 
Cruwys  and  Tom  never  caught  sight  of  the 
pony-carriage  again  till  they  reached  "  the 
Birds,"  a  grand  clump  of  patriarchal  beech 
trees  situated  on  the  summit  of  Holne  Chase, 
and  towering  over  the  valley  through  which 
the  wild  Dart  rushes  and  foams  with  ceaseless 
roar.  Within  the  circle  of  that  social  group, 
whose  branches,  intermingling  one  with  the 
other,  exclude  the  sun  and  form  a  glorious 
green  canopy  over  the  silvery  stems,  is  the 
centre  chosen  for  the  pic-nic  ; .  and  from  the 
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dark  glades,  mossy  banks,  and  flowery  verdure 
surrounding  it  on  every  side,  a  more  appro- 
priate spot  for  a  romatic  ramble  or  a  lover's 
tale  could  nowbere  be  found  in  tbat  forest 
land. 

Taffy  bad  already  been  taken  out  of 
barness,  and,  witb  bis  bead  bidden  to  tbe 
eyes  in  a  nose-bag,  was  enjoying  a  feed  of 
tbe  sweet  black  sparbill  oats  grown  in  tbat 
district,  and  brougbt  especially  for  bim  by 
tbe  provident  care  of  bis  young  mistress ; 
wbile  Frank  and  berself  appeared  to  be 
busily  engaged  in  gatbering  tbe  sweet  wild 
flowers  wbicb,  wberever  tbe  sun  peeped  on 
an  open  space,  adorned  tbe  verdant  carpet 
witb  countless  bues. 

Tbe  subdued  roar  of  tbe  Dart,  tbe  susurring 
of  tbe  wind  amid  tbe  foliage  of  tbe  lofty 
beecbes,  and  tbe  bum  of  bees  were  as  yet  tbe 
pleasant  and  only  sounds  tbat  broke  tbe 
silence  of  tbe  solitary  wood ;  and  Frank,  in 
tbe  simple  enjoyment  of  picking  bare-bells  and 
boney-suckles,  a  novel  occupation  for  bim, 
seemed  as  bappy  as  tbe  day  was  long.  But 
wben  tbe  dog-team  first,  and  soon  after  tbe 
break,   arrived,   and    tbe   clatter    of   buman 
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voices  prevailed  around,  he  snatched  up  his 
fly-rod,  and,  inviting  Tom  French  to  follow 
him,  bounded  off  to  the  streamy  Dart  in  the 
vale  below. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"...  Lord  of  the  stream,  and  all 
The  finny  shoals  his  own  ..." 

SOMERVILLE. 


Following  his  vocation  as  a  vnlpecide,  whicli, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  had  adopted  rather  from 
an  innate  love  of  hunting  to  the  death,  whether 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  the  wild  animal,  than 
for  the  mere  sake  of  earning  the  parish  re- 
ward, this  was  just  the  season  of  the  year 
when  Tom  French  could  pursue  his  craft  with 
the  least  labour  to  himself  and  the  most  fatal 
result  to,  the  foxes.  Every  earth  in  the 
country  was  known  to  him  from  Hey-tor  to 
Durestone,  and  every  solitary  tor  or  hollow 
granite  clitter  under  which  a  vixen  would  be 
likely  to  lay  up  her  cubs,  he  seemed  to  scent 
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from  afar,  and,  with  the  instinct  of  a  vulture, 
to  pounce  on  the  hidden  prey. 

Then,  many  a  keeper  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  moor,  in  some  exceptional  cases  with  their 
master's  approval,  but  more  frequently  with- 
out, was  Tom's  secret  ally ;  and  he  had  been 
known  to  boast  that  he  could  "  do  more  wi' 
they  velveters  over  a  pint  o'  whit-ale  or  a 
glass  o'  grog  than  the  Squire  could  du  wi'  's 
golden  guinea."  Neither  was  this  an  empty 
boast ;  for  when  a  litter  was  discovered  by 
one  of  these  men  in  some  deep  and  cavernous 
clitter,  Tom  and  his  terriers  were  privately 
sent  for,  and  then  the  dungeon  must  be  a 
deep  one  indeed  if  the  whole  litter  were  not 
taken  alive. 

While  Tom  bore  the  odium  of  the  deed,  and 
contentedly  pouched  a  crown  a  head  for  each 
of  the  cubs,  the  keeper  despatched  the  lot  to 
Leadenhall  Market,  where  his  rascality  was 
certain  to  be  rewarded  by  a  handsome  per- 
centage on  that  outlay.  Foxes,  since  those 
days,  have  kept  pace  with  the  population ; 
and,  as  hounds  have  increased,  so  have  they ; 
but  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  sport  has  been 
improved  by  the  increase,  or  rather,  to  speak 
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to  the  point,  does  not  experience  prove  that 
the  number  has  spoiled  the  sport  ? 

When  again,  it  may  be  asked,  will  such 
runs  be  seen  as  those  witnessed,  not  quite 
forty  years  ago,  with  Sir  Walter  Carew's  and 
the  Rev.  John  Russell's  hounds  at  Chum- 
leigh,  when  in  twelve  consecutive  hunting 
days,  that  is,  in  one  fortnight,  the  shortest 
run  was  twelve  miles  from  point  to  point,  as 
the  crow  flies  ?  Now,  a  ten-mile  run  is  a  rare 
event,  much  less  the  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
of  olden  times  ;  then,  five-and-twenty  brace 
killed  was  voted  enough  for  a  four-day-a- 
week  pack  ;  whereas  now,  if  only  sixty  brace 
of  noses  can  be  counted  on  his  kennel  door, 
the  master  is  miserable. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  the  shorter 
runs  of  the  present  day  are  due  to  the  better 
pace  of  the  modern  hound,  rather  than  to  any 
inferiority  of  the  staying  power  of  the  fox  ; 
but  there  are  men  alive  now — men  whose 
knowledge  of  hunting  places  them  in  the 
same  rank  with  a  Meynell,  an  Osbaldeston, 
or  a  Kintore — who  will  bear  witness  that 
both  Carew's  and  Russell's  hounds  were  as 
hard-driving  and  as  fast  a  lot  as  ever  were 
followed  by  a  Pytchley  field. 
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Besides,  from  Chiimleigh  they  liad  a 
glorious  wild,  rough  grass  country  to  hunt, 
over  which  hounds  are  wont  to  fly  with  only 
half  a  scent,  and  where  it  needs  the  best  blood 
of  a  Katerfelto  to  live  with  the  leading 
hounds. 

No!  the  number  of  foxes  bred,  with  the 
care  they  get,  has  been  the  ruin  of  long  runs ; 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  such 
memorable  events  as  those  from  Greatwood 
and  Waterloo,  the  one  with  Anstruther  Thom- 
son, the  other  with  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  have 
now  become,  like  the  visits  of  angels,  few  and 
far  between.  The  dog-fox  of  the  present  day 
is  no  longer  compelled,  like  the  Lotharios  of 
old,  to  travel  into  some  far-distant  land  to 
seek  for  a  wife  ;  but  finding  a  bountiful 
supply  within  easy  reach  of  his  own  haunts, 
he  learns  nothing  of  the  country  beyond  their 
limits,  abandons  himself  to  polygamy,  and, 
with  plenty  of  game  near  at  hand,  becomes  at 
once  a  bon-vivant  and  a  regular  rake. 

No  wonder  then  that,  leading  a  life  of  such 
ease  and  luxury,  he  should  be  found  utterly 
unable,  in  his  hour  of  trial,  to  fight  a  long 
battle  and  face  a  strange  country  before  a  pack 
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of  modern  hounds,  inured  to  hard  work  and 
flushed  with  blood.  The  odds  are  he  dies  in 
his  parish. 

Not  such  were  the  long,  lanky,  half-starved 
wild  animals  Tom  French  had  to  deal  with  in 
the  region  of  Dartmoor ;  they  could  travel 
like  wolves,  and  unless  hounds  were  in  racing 
form,  their  kennel  door  would  present  but  a 
sorry  spectacle  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

"  There  b'ant  many  stronger  'arths  in  all 
the  moor  than  they  be  tu'  Dagworthy 
Cleaves,"  said  Tom,  as  Frank  and  he  were 
threading  their  way  through  a  dense  cover 
of  gale  bushes  adjoining  the  Dart  river ;  and 
ef  the  old  vixen  hath  but  a  shifted  her  cubs 
vrom  Lizzel  'ood  tu  thikky  holt,  'tis  all  over 
wi'  handling  'em  alive." 

"But  surely,"  said  Frank,  in  a  tone  of 
strong  remonstrance,  "you  wouldn't  be  so 
cruel  as  to  murder  them  all  underground ; 
you'll  get  nothing,  you  know,  by  that,  if  you 
can't  show  them  dead  or  alive  to  the  church- 
wardens." 

"  Like  enow ;  they  b'ant  over  vree  wi'  their 
cash,  nit  they  'warners,  thoff  'tis  out  o'  other 
volks'  pockets  I  reckon  the  money  'd  ha'  to 
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come,  arter  all.  But  there,  yeu  zee,  they 
varmints  be  bad  neighbours  tu  a  poor  man ; 
and,  faix,  ef  yeu  spare  them,  they  ban't  likely 
to  spare  yeu.  Why,  a  vik  wid  zo  zoon  tak' 
an  old  geuse  off  her  nist  by  dayslight,  as  yeu 
wid  a  stubberd  off  a  tree." 

"  But,"  said  Frank,  "  if  she  does  occasion- 
ally make  a  mistake  and  carries  off  an  old 
goose  instead  of  a  young  one,  I  should  like  to 
know  if  my  father  ever  forgets  to  pay  for 
such  damage  ?  It  strikes  me,  Tom,  you  might 
play  a  better  game  by  serving  the  gentlemen 
than  those  close-fisted  churchwardens.  A 
litter  saved  and  a  few  good  runs  from  White- 
wood  and  Langham  Marsh  would  bring  you 
more  crowns  in  a  week  than  you'd  earn  from 
the  parish  in  a  whole  year.  It  would  be 
cleaner  money,  too — money  for  sport,  not  for 
murder." 

"  Naw,  naw !  that  wid  never  du,"  replied 
the  moorman,  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 
"  I  'ant  a  got  a  boss  to  ride  a  hunting  like 
yeu  gen'lemen ;  and  ef  I  was  to  give  up 
killing  o'  they  varmint,  I  shouldn't  zee  a  bit 
o'  sport  mysel'  vrom  wan  year's  end  to 
anither." 
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This  was  no  mere  excuse  on  Tom's  part; 
for,  above  ground  or  below  it,  with  a  couple 
of  cross-bred  hounds  to  hold  the  line,  terriers 
of  the  true  moor  type,  the  terrible  screw,  and 
sometimes  a  gun  in  hand,  the  passionate 
delight  he  exhibited  in  pursuing  and  killing 
a  fox  was  a  feeling  strong  as  death  in  the 
man,  and  altogether  independent  of  the  pay 
awarded  by  the  parish. 

"  Naw,"  continued  Tom,  pointing  with  his 
long  hazel  rod  in  the  direction  of  Benjay  Tor, 
"  I'd  rather  live  up  in  thikky-there  tor,  and 
zee  a  bit  o'  hunting,  than  live  in  the  finedest 
houze  tu  Plymouth  and  zee  none.  That  I 
wid,  begorz ! " 

Frank  and  he  had  now  reached  the  river- 
side, when  the  moorman,  who  had  already 
announced  his  intention  of  paying  a  visit  of 
inspection  to  the  earths  in  Lizzel  Wood, 
bounded  over  the  "  stepping-stones "  (which 
Nature,  in  lieu  of  a  bridge,  seemed  to  have 
provided  expressly  for  his  feet  and  those  of 
the  water-ouzel),  and  landed  dry-shod  on  the 
Spitchwick  side.  Several  of  the  boulders 
being  conically  shaped  and  partially  capped 
with  slippery  moss,  the  utmost  precision  of 
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foot  and  eye  were  necessary  to  escape  a  duck- 
ing ;  for  in  springing  from  one  to  the  other, 
if  he  had  not  pitched  exactly  on  the  apex  of 
each  stone,  that  fate  would  have  been  his  to  a 
certainty. 

It  was  with  no  little  surprise  that,  in 
taking  his  last  leap  to  the  bank,  the  moorman 
found  Frank  close  on  his  heels ;  for  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  the  stepping-stones  would 
prove  a  stopper  to  the  less  experienced  foot  of 
the  lad,  and  that  he  should  shake  him  off  at 
this  point.  But  Frank,  too,  was  moor-bred ; 
and  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  chance  of  saving  the  litter  should  one  be 
found  in  the  shallow  earths  of  Lizzel  Wood, 
would  depend  on  his  accompanying  Tom  and 
making  terms  with  him  on  the  spot ;  neither 
the  slippery-headed  stones,  nor  the  wild  water, 
rushing  like  a  mill-race  through  the  broad 
chasms  between  them,  deterred  him  for  an 
instant ;  but,  like  a  squirrel  springing  from 
tree  to  tree,  over  he  shot  from  rock  to  rock 
with  perfect  safety. 

"  That  baint  the  vust  time  yeu  ve  a  crossed 
they  stones,  young  gen'leman,"  said  the  good- 
natured  moorman,  well  pleased  to  witness  the 
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active  and  decisive  way  in  which  the  boy 
faced  the  difficulty ;  "  then  yen  baint  going  a 
vishin,  be  yen?  Well,  I  zim  yen  widn't  du 
much  tu  't  while  the  sun  bidth  zo  high  ;  late 
or  'arly's  the  on  y  time  the  big  uns  will  look 
at  a  fly  in  thes  month." 

"  I  promised  to  catch  a  dish  of  trout  for 
our  dinner  to-day,  and  they've  brought  a  fry- 
ing-pan to  cook  them  in  on  purpose,"  said 
Frank ;  "so  I  should  have  liked  to  keep  my 
word.  But  if  you  are  going  after  that  litter 
in  Lizzel  Wood,  I'd  give  up  a  hundred  days' 
fishing  for  one  glimpse  at  a  fox;  so,  if  you 
don't  mind,  I'll  go  along  with  you." 

"  Zo  du  'ee,  zur,  and  welcome ;  and  ef  us 
be  lucky  enow  to  fang  they  foxes,  I'll  borra  a 
spurt-net  up  to  Pound's  Grate,  and  zoon  catch 
'ee  a  score  or  two  o'  trout  in  the  little 
Webber  ;  zo  you'll  ha'  yeur  vish  to  vry 
arter  all." 

At  any  other  time  Frank  would  have  de- 
nounced such  an  offer  indignantly,  and  stig- 
matized the  act  of  using  a  net  as  the  grossest 
of  all  poaching;  but  now,  not  less  for  the 
sake  of  the  manly  sport  in  which  his  father 
so  much  delio-hted,  and  which  seemed  to  be 
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bred  in  his  own  bone,  than  for  the  horror  he 
felt  at  the  foul  play  practised  against  the  wily 
animal  on  that  side  of  the  moor,  he  very  dis- 
creetly raised  no  objection  to  Tom's  plan.  Not 
one  was  he  to  say  with  Yich- Alpine's  rebel 
chieftain, 

"  Who  ever  reck'd  where,  how,  or  when, 
The  prowling  fox  was  trapped  or  slain  ?  " 

Far  other  notions  of  what  was  due  to  the 
vulpine  race  had  been  impressed  upon  him 
from  his  earliest  years,  and  the  more  he  saw 
of  fox-hunting,  the  more  he  respected  the 
gallant  animal  capable  of  showing  such 
wondrous  sport.  So  strong  was  this  feeling 
upon  him  that  he  set  his  heart  to  convert 
Tom  to  a  better  faith. 

"  And  what  will  you  do  with  them,  Tom," 
inquired  he,  "  supposing  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  bag  the  whole  litter  alive  ?  " 

"  Why,  carry  'em  fust  to  the  church- 
warners,  and  then  zell  'em  to  the  kippers,  to 
be  zure ;  they'll  mak',  ef  they'm  but  tew 
months  old,  a  crown  a  head,  wan  wi'  t'other." 

"  Not  more  than  that,  man  ?  You  bring 
them  to  my  father,  and  see  if  he  don't  give 
you  twice  as  much,  and  blow  out  your  hide 
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into  the  bargain  with  as  mncli  beef  and  cider 
as  you  can  carry  under  your  belt." 

"Wid  he  raly  now?"  cried  the  half-fed 
moorman,  catching  eagerly  at  the  prospect  of 
being  regaled  on  the  substantial  fare  for 
which  Watercombe  was  so  famous ;  for,  come 
who  would  to  that  house  with  any  story 
having  reference  to  a  fox,  an  otter,  or  a  stray 
hound,  he  was  ordered  into  the  servants'  hall, 
where  the  hospitality  of  the  Squire  suffered 
no  discredit  at  Matthews'  hands.  For  a 
moment  Tom  was  lured  by  the  tempting- 
vision  ;  but  when  the  recollection  of  the 
successful  war  he  had  so  long  waged  against 
foxes,  and  the  countless  victims  he  had  sacri- 
ficed, crossed  his  mind,  the  old  suspicious 
look,  like  the  glint  of  a  fox's  eye,  almost 
instantly  returned.  "He'd  be  more  like  to 
gie  me  the  hoss-whip,  I  reckon,  than  a  belly- 
full  o'  beef  or  a  pint  o'  cider,"  continued  the 
moorman  ;  "  'tisn't  wance  nor  'tisn't  twice 
Squire  hath  a  zed,  'he  hoped  Tom  French 
wid  ride  to  h — 11  on  a  pig's  back  ; '  and  as  vor 
Ben  Head,  he  fall'th  to  cussing  and  sinking, 
and  zaying  the  devils's  prayers  upon  me,  as 
ef  they  was  like  to  zave  the  voxes  or  's  own 
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life  either.  Naw,  they've  a  teeled  many  a 
trap  vor  poor  Tom,  but  they  ain't  a  going  to 
catch  un  tu  Watercombe,  ef  he  know'th  it." 

"  That  may  be  very  true  of  the  past,  Tom. 
You've  given  my  father  good  reason  to  abuse 
you ;  but  if  you  were  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  and,  instead  of  marring  the  sport  of  so 
many,  do  your  best  to  promote  it,  there's  no 
man  living  would  take  you  by  the  hand 
sooner  than  my  father;  Ben  Head,  too, 
would  then  be  your  best  friend  instead  of,  as 
he  is  now,  your  bitterest  enemy." 

Tom,  however,  shook  his  head,  as  if  he 
were  a  sinner  beyond  forgiveness ;  adding 
abruptly,  "  Us'll  tell  about  that  anithur  time." 

They  had  now  crossed  over  to  the  upper 
portion  of  the  rugged  ravine  through  which, 
after  it  quits  Pons  worthy  Bridge,  the  Webber 
frets  and  struggles  among  the  countless 
number  of  huge  granite  boulders  that  bar  its 
course  at  every  turn.  Dagworthy  Cleaves 
lay  directly  in  front  of  them;  and,  just  as 
they  were  surmounting  a  woody  knoll  and 
preparing  to  descend  into  the  hollow  gorge 
between  it  and  Lizzel  Wood,  a  wild  uproar 
rang  upon  their  ears,  as  if  some  desperate 
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sylvan  fray  were  going  on  in  the  glen 
below. 

"  Begorz ! "  exclaimed  the  moorman,  coming 
to  a  sudden  standstill  on  the  top  of  a  furze- 
bank  and  trembling  with  excitement,  "  ef 
that  ain't  Passon  Daly  and  his  gre't  otter- 
hounds, I'll  ate  vire !  Hark'ee,  don't  'ee 
hear,  mun,  a  roaring  like  wisht-hounds,  and 
that's  he,  fai',  a  blowing  ov's  horn  like  a 
mazed  man ! " 

Long  before  the  sound  had  attracted  Tom's 
attention  he  had  had  the  work  of  the  world 
to  keep  back  the  ragged  and  restless  lot 
trotting  at  his  heels.  They  had  heard  the 
din  from  afar ;  and  although  many  a  blow 
from  the  long  hazel  rod  fell  heavily  on  their 
hides,  their  pricked  ears  and  eager  looks  were 
not  to  be  suppressed  at  such  a  time.  At- 
tributing their  impatience  to  the  near  vicinity 
of  the  fox-earths,  Tom  continued  rating  them 
soundly. 

"  To  heels,  I  tell  'ee.  Duster  and  Dainty ; 
and  yeu.  Bolter "  (this  was  a  long-faced, 
wire-haired,  yellow  terrier)  "  back,  I  zay ; 
what  be  'bout,  forging  ahead  zo,  yeu  cussed 
fule!" 
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On  hearing  the  twang  of  the  horn,  how- 
ever, the  lot  could  stand  it  no  longer ;  heed- 
less of  rod  and  rate,  hounds  and  terriers 
dashed  off  like  demons,  and  in  one  instant 
were  springing  head-over-heels  down  the 
precipitous  cover  overhanging  the  stream. 
Tom  gave  one  yell  after  them,  but  he  might 
as  well  have  halloed  to  a  hurricane ;  and, 
perceiving  at  once  the  futility  of  doing  so,  he 
turned  and  said  with  a  somewhat  mortified 
air  to  Frank,  "  Us  may  zo  well  zeek  vor  a 
niddle  in  long  veathers  as  vor  they  cubs  in 
Lizzel  'ood,  wi'out  tarriers :  zo,  let's  arter 
'em,  I  zay,  and  zee  a  bit  o'  sport  wi'  th^ 
Passon's  cry." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Frank,  leap- 
ing off  the  furze-bank  with  a  feeling  of 
unfeigned  relief  at  the  unexpected  reprieve 
thus  obtained  by  the  foxes.  "  The  foiling  of 
the  valley  by  these  hounds,"  thought  he, 
"  will  probably  alarm  the  old  vixen,  and  by 
to-morrow  the  litter  will  be  safely  shifted  to 
some  distant  earth." 

The  roar  of  wild  harmony  that  now  rose 
from  the  river,  awaking  a  thousand  echoes 
and  shaking  the  old  oak  trees  to  their  top- 
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most  twigs,  filled  Frank  with  a  transport  of 
delight ;  for  never  before  had  he  listened  to  a 
chorus  so  rich  and  so  musical  as  that  of  those 
deep-mouthed  hounds.  Tom  French,  too, 
was  in  his  element.  "  Mak'th  a  man's  heart 
fairly  dance,  doth  that  meusic,"  said  he,  as 
the  thunder  rolled  in  a  grand  volume  through 
the  rocky  vale  and  stirred  the  moorman's 
heart  to  its  very  core. 

On  a  bend  of  the  river,  not  a  hundred 
yards  below  the  chase,  which  was  pouring 
downstream  like  an  avalanche,  Tom  and 
Frank  took  their  station,  and,  clambering  to 
the  top  of  two  massive  boulders,  peered  into 
the  tide  with  watchful  eyes.  So  deep,  how- 
ever, was  the  narrow  channel  that  the  otter 
slipped  by  them  without  being  viewed,  and 
then,  landing  in  a  thicket,  headed  back  for 
that  vast  pile  of  granite  rocks  known  as 
Dag  worthy  Cleaves.  The  hounds,  almost  on 
his  back,  came  tearing  after  him,  some  in  and 
some  out  of  the  water,  like  a  lot  of  dragons ; 
and  although  the  current,  speeding  onwards, 
carried  with  it  the  grateful  scent,  they  turned 
short  just  where  the  otter  landed,  hit  off  the 
line,  and  dashed  into  the  cover  without  a 
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moment's  check.  A  wild  cheer — almost  a 
yell — burst  from  the  moorman  s  lips  as  the 
sharp  treble  notes  of  the  terriers  told  him 
they  were  driving  hard  and  close  on  their 
game. 

"That's  Bolter  and  Tear-'em  a  trimming 
ov  un  now,  and  they'll  warm  hes  jacket  vor 
Tin,  zee  if  they  don't.  But  where  be  the 
hunters  tu?"  he  said,  looking  round  him 
inquiringly,  as  if  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  nonappearance  of  a  human  being. 
Frank  and  he  still  kept  their  places,  high- 
mounted  on  those  granite  watch-towers, 
where  they  were  the  better  able  to  catch  an 
occasional  view  of  the  chase,  as  it  swept  over 
the  open  spots  in  the  hanging  wood.  Again 
Tom  asked  the  question  with  increasing  per- 
plexity, "  Whatever's  come  to  th'  Passon  ? 
and  Eobin  Hannivor,  tew?  Never  knowed 
'em  a  lanyard  vrom  th'  hounds  avore." 

This  time,  however,  the  Parson  answered 
for  himself,  by  putting  in  an  appearance  that 
brought  Tom's  knees  to  a  staggering  point 
and  made  him  even  doubt  the  credibility  of 
his  own  eyesight.  The  Parson  was  stark- 
naked  ;  and  coming  to  a  standstill  on  the  top 
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of  a  boulder,  with  an  otter-pole  in  one  hand 
and  a  horn  in  the  other,  he  looked  "  the  noble 
savage  "  all  over — the  wild  man  of  the  woods 
in  Nature's  own  garb.  In  listening  attitude 
he  stood,  as  if  trying  to  make  out  which  way 
the  hounds  were  turning ;  nor  was  he  at  all 
aware  of  the  presence  of  the  two  spectators, 
who,  recognising  him  at  once,  and  marvelling 
more  and  more  as  to  the  cause  of  his  nudity, 
remained  for  some  seconds  speechless  with 
amazement.  In  another  instant,  however,  he 
caught  sight  of  them ;  but,  so  far  from  exhi- 
biting any  discomposure,  he  shouted  aloud, 
"  Glad  to  see  you  both,  that  I  am !  But  how 
came  you  to  let  him  slip  by  ?  That  was  not 
like  you,  Tom." 

"  I'd  a  kipt  un  agen,  sartainly,  if  I'd  a  zeed 
un,"  replied  the  moorman,  in  self-defence. 
**  But,  gude  now,  whatever  have  'ee  do'd  wi' 
yeur  clothes — have  'ee  been  robbed,  or  what's 
come  to  'em,  zur  ?  " 

"  No,  Tom,  I've  not  fallen  among  thieves ; 
but  I've  been  nearly  drowned  by  this  thief  of 
an  otter — stepped  on  a  slippery  stone  and  fell 
headlong  into  a  bottomless  pool.  My  clothes 
must  be  quite  dry  by  this  time;    for  it's  a 
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good  four  hours  since  I  took  my  plunge,  and 
then  I  stripped  and  spread  them  on  the 
surface  of  a  rock  facing  the  sun.  They're 
dry  enough  now,  no  doubt ;  but  I  don't  mean 
to  trouble  them  till  I've  killed  this  otter." 

"Then,  I  reckon,  yeu  ban't  going  to  do 
that  yit  awhile,"  said  Tom,  suddenly  per- 
ceiving a  lull  in  the  cry,  and  knowing  that 
the  hounds  had  thrown  up  in  close  proximity 
to  Dagworthy  Cleaves.  "He's  a  go'  to 
ground  zafe  enow  up  in  thikky — there 
dungeon;  zo  'tis  gude-bye  to  un  now,  I 
zim." 

"Don't  be  so  sure  of  that,  Tom,"  replied 
the  Parson.  "  I've  bolted  him  six  times 
already  out  of  that  clitter,  and  I'll  bolt  him 
again  and  kill  him,  too,  before  I  put  one  rag 
to  my  back ;  so  forra'd,  my  lads,  let's  up  and 
at  him !  " 

Besides  his  hat.  Parson  Daly,  happily  for 
him,  had  retained  his  shoes,  or  he  must  have 
torn  his  feet  to  shreds,  as  he  sprang  like  a 
mountain-cat  up  the  granite  surface  of  that 
rough  and  decKvitous  hill.  Above  the  com- 
mon height  and  of  a  spare  muscular  frame, 
hardened  by  exercise  and  tough  as  bell-wire, 
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the  Parson  in  his  ordinary  walk  covered  a 
good  four  feet  of  ground  at  every  stride ;  and 
there  were  few  men  in  the  West  who  could 
venture  to  vie  with  him  in  activity  and  en- 
durance, in  cover-fagging  and  long  days  with 
otter-hounds.  Marvellous  to  relate,  although 
thirty  years  of  age  and  a  Parson,  he  was  still 
a  bachelor ;  and  so  completely  devoted  was  he 
to  the  charms  of  Diana  that,  had  the  "  goddess 
of  the  silver  bow  "  competed  for  the  prize  and 
he  had  been  the  judge,  the  golden  apple 
would  never  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Venus, 
nor  the  Greeks  have  gloried  in  the  fall  of 
Troy. 

In  scaling  the  rugged  heights,  lissom  and 
accustomed  as  Frank  and  Tom  were  to  such 
places,  they  found  their  master  in  Parson 
Daly ;  for  breath  enough  had  he  to  rattle  his 
horn  lustily  on  the  topmost  stone  of  Dagworthy 
Cleaves,  while  they,  a  hundred  yards  below, 
were  straining  and  panting  in  their  upward 
course.  Not  a  terrier,  nor  even  a  hound,  was 
in  sight ;  but  far  down  under  his  feet,  in  the 
cavernous  depths  of  the  clitter,  a  hollow, 
rumbling,  subterranean  murmur,  like  that  of 
a  volcano  previous    to    eruption,   could    be 
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distinctly  heard.  They  were  hard  at  him,  then, 
ten  fathoms  down ;  with  ten  thousand  tons  of 
superincumbent  primaeval  rock  interposing 
between  the  daylight  above  and  the  chase 
below.  Still  the  struggle  was  going  on 
desperately ;  and  the  Parson,  as  he  bent  his 
ear  to  the  chinks  of  two  mighty  boulders, 
could  tell  how  it  was  surging  to  and  fro,  now 
near  the  surface  and  now  farther  away,  but 
he  said  nothing,  not  even  in  a  whisper,  to 
the  two  breathless  companions  who  had  now 
joined  him. 

A  dead  silence,  too,  was  observed  by  them ; 
for  if  the  otter  was  headed  in  his  attempt- to 
bolt,  death,  as  they  well  knew,  in  the  inner- 
most depths  of  the  earth,  would  be  his 
inevitable  fate.  The  Parson  and  Tom  were 
equally  proud  of  their  Dartmoor  terriers,  and 
gloried  in  knowing  that,  till  the  wild  beast 
bolted  or  was  killed,  not  one  of  them  would 
show  his  face.  For  a  full  half-hour  the  din 
of  the  distant  war  never  ceased ;  but  at 
length,  the  quarters  becoming  too  hot  for 
him,  Tom,  who  had  stationed  himself  between 
the  clitter  and  the  river,  viewed  him  stealthily 
emerging  from  the  base  of  a  boulder   and 
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making  straight  for  the  water.  Two  of  the 
terriers,  however,  Bolter  and  Prince,  emerged 
almost  simultaneously  from  the  same  spot, 
and,  quick  as  lightning,  were  on  him  ere  he 
gained  the  stream;  seizing  him,  then,  near 
each  ear,  they  clung  to  him,  like  limpets  to  a 
rock,  till  the  hounds  came  up  and  finished  the 
fray. 

"What  o'clock  is  it,  Tom?"  inquired  the 
Parson,  as  he  held  the  otter,  head  and  tail, 
aloft  in  the  air,  and  then  gave  a  rattling 
who-whoop  to  encourage  the  circle  of  hounds 
baying  around  him.  "  My  watch  struck 
work  at  eleven  o'clock,  when  I  got  my 
sousing,  and  I  hav'nt  a  notion  what  time 
it  is." 

"  The  zun's  now  right  over  Benjay  Tor ;  zo 
I  reckon  'tis  about  ten  minutes  arter  vour," 
replied  Tom,  who,  never  having  carried  a 
watch,  used  the  moor  for  his  dial  and  the 
tors  for  the  figures,  indicating  at  once  the 
position  of  the  sun  and  the  time  of  day.  Nor 
was  the  acute  and  observant  moorman  often 
wrong  in  his  calculation. 

"  After  four !  "  exclaimed  Frank,  with  un- 
feigned surprise.     "  Why  that  was  the  time 
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fixed  for  our  pic-nic  dinner  at  Holne  Chase. 
I  shall  lose  it,  and  get  into  everlasting  disgrace 
into  the  bargain." 

"Then  you  and  I  are  in  the  same  boat," 
said  the  Parson,  "for  I  promised  to  join  a 
party  at  ^the  Birds'  this  very  afternoon; 
but  never  mind  :  hang  the  dinner !  We  don't 
find  a  good  otter  every  day,  and  I'll  see  if  I 
can't  appease  our  hostess  by  giving  that  sweet 
little  blue-eyed  angel,  Mary  Cornish,  this  skin 
for  a  muff." 

It  was  lucky  the  Parson  was  too  much 
engaged  in  the  "  worry "  to  note  the  cloud 
that  passed  over  Frank's  face  at  that  moment ; 
had  he  done  so,  he  could  not  have  failed  to 
observe  that  he  had  unconsciously  touched 
a  very  tender  string,  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
boy  was  far  gone,  if  not  over  head  and  ears, 
in  love  with  that  fair  girl. 

To  re-habilitate  himself  in  his  clothes,  now 
thoroughly  dried  by  sun  and  air,  occupied 
the  Parson  but  a  few  minutes;  and  in  less 
than  half-an-hour  from  that  time,  Frank  and 
he,  seated  on  either  side  of  Mrs.  Cornish, 
were  discussing  the  mysteries  of  a  squab-pie ; 
while  Tom  French,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
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party,  was  pitching,  with  hearty  goodwill, 
into  a  shoulder  of  lamb — a  feast  of  the 
gods  to  him,  who  so  rarely  tasted  such  dainty 
fare. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  winds  within  the  quivering  branches  played, 
And  dancing  trees  a  mournful  music  made. 


The  hell-hounds,  as  ungorged  with  flesh  and  blood. 
Pursue  their  prey,  and  seek  their  wonted  food." 

Djryden. 

With  one  exception,  and  that  a  somewhat 
serious  one,  the  pic-nic  at  "  the  Birds  "  passed 
off  most  pleasantly — a  result  already  antici- 
pated by  every  one  present;  for,  under  the 
auspices  of  so  charming,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
so  easy,  a  hostess  as  Mrs.  Cornish,  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  otherwise.  Favoured  by 
a  lovely  June  evening — the  very  weather  for 
muslins,  however  delicate  their  texture — by 
hollow  and  romantic  glens,  in  which  those 
who  wandered  might  tell  their  tales  with 
none  but  Dryads  to  hear  them;   greeted  by 
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the  soft  melody  of  the  woodlark  overhead, 
and  the  fragrance  of  many  a  sweet  wild 
flower  spread  beneath  their  feet — the  party, 
when  the  repast  was  over,  broke  up  into  little 
knots  of  twos  and  threes,  and  were  soon  lost 
to  sight  in  the  bosky  mazes  of  Holne  Chase. 

Our  old  friend  Parson  Barker,  with  Llewel- 
lyn Powell  for  his  aide-de-camp^  made  it  his 
especial  business  to  act  as  bodyguard  to  the 
fair  widow,  the  foundress  of  the  feast ;  and  as 
the  former  gentleman's  powers  of  locomotion 
were  hourly  becoming  more  feeble,  their 
walk  was  limited  to  the  narrow  but  pictur- 
esque plateau  surrounding  "  the  Birds." 

After  several  ingenious  stratagems  on 
Frank's  part  to  get  away  single-handed  with 
Mary — who,  though  shy  as  a  wood-nymph, 
nevertheless  appeared  to  be  quite  ready  to 
commit  herself  unreservedly  to  his  sole 
guidance — the  boy  found  himself  fairly  out- 
generaled by  Parson  Daly,  and  was  compelled 
to  endure  the  now  unwelcome  company  of 
that  gentleman  throughout  their  rambles. 
His  feelings,  too,  were  not  a  little  disturbed 
by  observing  that,  in  various  ways,  Daly 
lost  no  opportunity  of  paying  the  most  marked 
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attention  to  Mary ;  that  he  gathered  for  her 
the  pinkest  flowers  from  the  topmost  stems  of 
the  wild-rose  tree,  and  presented  them  with  a 
compliment,  the  words  of  which  Frank  could 
not  catch,  but  which  lighted  up  the  girl's 
face  with  a  crimson  hue. 

Once,  indeed,  without  even  asking  her 
consent,  he  absolutely  caught  her  round  the 
waist  and  carried  her  over  a  brook,  just  as  a 
Roman  might  have  carried  a  Sabine  woman 
aloft  in  his  arms — a  liberty  which  Frank 
would  have  resented  there  and  then,  if  the 
muscular  frame  and  broad  shoulders  of  the 
Parson  had  not  convinced  him  of  his  utter 
inability  to  cope  with  such  an  antagonist. 
"  Oh !  "  thought  he  to  himself,  as  he  writhed 
under  the  sense  of  his  weakness,  "  would  that 
I  could  catch  that  fellow  once  in  my  coracle, 
wouldn't  I  duck  him  within  an  inch  of  his 
life!" 

Yery  soon  after  this  event,  and  while  yet 
tortured  by  the  pangs  of  jealousy,  the  demon 
of  which  had  taken  full  possession  of  his 
hitherto-untenanted  heart,  the  sound  as  of 
dogs  in  full  chase  on  the  open  moor  suddenly 
attracted  the  boy's  attention.     He  listened  for 
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a  moment,  and  then,  turning  to  his  rival, 
abruptly  exclaimed,  "Surely,  that  must  be 
your  cry ;  they've  broken  out  from  that  barn, 
and  are  running  sheep  like  mad !  " 

"Those  are  no  hounds,"  responded  the 
Parson,  coolly ;  "  but  common  sheep-dogs,  I 
should  say,  by  their  harsh  tongues.  The 
farmers  are  probably  collecting  their  flocks 
for  a  day's  shearing,  or  perhaps  driving 
bullocks  to  better  pasture." 

"  Then  they're  in  a  great  hurry,"  main- 
tained Frank,  observing,  from  the  peculiar 
note  of  the  dogs'  tongues,  that  they  were 
chasing  some  animal  or  animals  fast  and 
furiously  over  the  heathery  plain;  "and  if 
those  are  moor  sheep-dogs,  I  never  heard  one 
before." 

"  They  are  not  my  hounds,  at  all  events," 
said  the  Parson,  pulling  out  a  quaint  padlock- 
key  from  his  coat  pocket,  and  exclaiming,  as 
he  held  it  up,  "  Ecce  signum  I  mine  are  fast 
locked  in  Kingsley's  tithe-barn,  and  are  safe 
there  as  in  the  Tower  of  London." 

"Somebody  may  have  drawn  the  staple," 
continued  Frank,  still  indulging  the  hope 
that  Daly  would  take  himself  off  to  look  after 
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his  hounds,  and  give  him  the  chance  he  so 
ardently  wished  for — the  chance  of  wandering 
alone  with  Mary  in  this  wild  and  flowery  glen. 
But  it  was  not  to  be ;  the  cup,  even  of  sweet 
first  love,  must  have  its  bitters,  or  the  appetite 
would  soon  grow  weary  of  the  too  luscious 
draught.  The  poor  boy's  lip  fairly  quivered, 
both  with  passion  and  pain,  when  Daly, 
with  a  cruel,  mistrustful  smile  on  his  face, 
indicated  his  consciousness  of  the  attempted 
ruse,  and  said,  with  apparently  the  most 
perfect  indifference,  "It  matters  not  a  scrap 
if  the  staple  is  drawn ;  every  hound  of  them 
will  go  home  straight  as  an  arrow :  between 
Holne  and  my  house  the  road  is  as  well 
known  to  them  as  the  floor  of  their  own 
kennel." 

But  for  the  kindly  intervention  of  the 
young  lady  at  this  juncture  Frank  would 
probably  have  considered  himself  one  too 
many,  and,  in  utter  despair,  have  quitted  the 
field  without  striking  another  blow.  The  tone 
of  the  Parson's  voice  had  assumed  a  somewhat 
provoking  asperity,  very  different  from  the 
gentle  and  sonorous  strain  in  which  he  usually 
spoke;  and  this  attracting  Mary's  attention, 

VOL.  II.  H 
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she  suddenly  became  aware,  on  looking  up  at 
Frank's  dismal  countenance,  that  some  diffi- 
culty had  arisen  to  disturb  the  equanimity 
of  both ;  nor,  prompted  by  that  intuition  so 
peculiar  to  the  sex,  was  she  slow  to  infer  that 
the  cause  of  it  was  no  other  than  herself. 
Then,  if  a  transient  gleam  of  triumph,  on 
making  this  discovery,  did  light  up  her 
maiden  eye  for  one  instant  and  give  it 
the  very  hue  of  heaven  on  a  cloudless 
day,  that  look  was  instantly  succeeded  by 
one  of  pain  and  perplexity,  as  the  extreme 
awkwardness  of  her  position  became  manifest 
to  her  mind. 

A  woman  of  more  experience  and  less 
principle  would  probably  have  played  both 
her  fish,  with  infinite  delight  and  no  scruple ; 
but  a  guileless  girl  like  Mary,  brought  up  in 
a  lonely  Devonshire  glen,  and  utterly  un- 
acquainted with  the  ways  of  the  world,  had 
neither  the  capability  nor  the  wish  to  adopt 
such  tactics.  Indeed,  her  first  impulse  was 
to  speed  away  from  the  scene,  as  a  timid 
fawn  might  do  when  alarmed  by  the  fierce 
rivalry  of  two  antlered  chiefs  prepared  to 
struggle  till  death  for  the  coveted  prize.    But, 
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alas,  poor  child !  the  wild,  unknown  wood- 
lands, spread  immeasurably  around,  convinced 
her  beyond  a  doubt  that  to  go  forth  alone  and 
attempt  to  find  her  way  back  to  "  the  Birds," 
out  of  the  deep  glen  into  which  they  had  now 
wandered,  would  be  a  most  hazardous,  if  not  a 
hopeless,  task ;  and  so  that  idea  was  at  once 
abandoned  as  impracticable. 

Though  a  child,  however,  the  wit  of  the 
woman  did  not  fail  her  at  this  pinch  ;  and  her 
whole  sympathy  inclining  strongly  towards 
Frank,  partly,  perhaps,  because  she  saw  his 
feelings  were  keenly  hurt,  and  partly  from 
the  remembrance  of  the  pleasant  little  outings 
they  had  already  enjoyed  together,  she  ex- 
claimed, with  more  than  usual  emphasis, 
"  How  far  we  have  wandered  into  this  forest ! 
and  I  am  now  getting  so  very  tired  that  I 
should  like  to  return  directly  to  '  the  Birds.' 
Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  turn  and  conduct 
me  thither  ?  " 

She  appealed  especially  to  Frank,  who  was 
standing  close  to  her,  when  she  said  this ; 
and  light  enough  was  the  boy's  heart  as, 
elated  by  this  token  of  her  preference,  he 
modestly  ventured  to  offer  his  arm,  saying, 
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as  lie  did  so,  "Do  let  me  help  you  along. 
There,  hold  on  by  me  firmly ;  no  fear  of 
your  falling  now  ;  and  we  shall  soon  see  '  the 
Birds.'" 

Not  easily  foiled,  howaver,  was  Parson 
Daly ;  for,  whatever  his  game — a  jack  snipe 
or  an  otter,  a  wild  duck  or  a  woman — he 
would  have  endured  all  the  tortures  of 
Purgatory  rather  than  confessed  himself 
beaten  by  any  living  animal,  whether  clothed 
in  fur,  heather,  broadcloth,  or  furbelow.  Per- 
severance in  chase,  he  would  stoutly  maintain, 
was  a  cardinal  virtue,  and  without  it  neither 
man,  horse,  nor  hound  could  ever  aspire  to 
ultimate  success. 

Whatever  he  may  have  felt  on  being  thus 
baulked  by  a  mere  boy,  no  sign  of  vexation 
appeared  for  one  instant  on  the  Parson's  face. 
This  was  just  a  turn  of  the  wheel,  he  thought, 
adverse  to  the  game  in  hand;  but  in  all 
likelihood  another  turn  or  two  would  give 
him  the  advantage,  so  he'd  play  on  and  enjoy 
the  sport.  Not  that  he  was  in  love — far  from 
it.  When  he  did  make  a  fool  of  himself,  it 
should  be  with  a  full-blown  woman,  some- 
thing ripe   and   real,   not   a  pink-and-white 
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sclioolgirl,  scarcely  yet  seventeen.  Still,  by 
way  of  passing  an  idle  hour,  it  was  some  fun 
talking  nonsense  even  to  her. 

A  short  cut  by  a  knoll  overhanging  the 
glen  soon  brought  the  trio  back  to  "the 
Birds ; "  and  almost  simultaneously  with 
their  arrival  came  Host  and  Cruwys  from  an 
opposite  direction.  They  had  hastened  back 
from  Holne  Eidge  with  a  terrible  story  to  tell 
of  their  adventures,  and  were  leading  in  their 
pocket-handkerchiefs  three  out  of  the  four 
mastiffs  that  had  accompanied  them  to  the 
moor.  The  tails  of  the  beasts  hung  down,  as 
if  in  disgrace,  and  their  faces  were  covered 
with  blood.  The  fourth  dog  had  defied 
capture,  and  where  he  had  gone  neither  of 
the  gentlemen  could  hazard  even  a  guess ; 
but  on  one  point  they  both  agreed — that  the 
last  sight  they  had  of  him  he  was  running  a 
ram  carrying  a  large  pair  of  crooked  horns 
hard  into  the  moor. 

"Then  that  was  the  cry  you  mistook  for 
my  hounds,  those  mastiffs  running  sheep," 
said  Parson  Daly,  addressing  Frank,  in  an 
injured  tone.  "  They  might  have  been  a  mile 
away ;  but  you  were  down  wind,  and  could 
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hear  them  as  distinctly  as  if  they  had  been 
only  a  lanyard  off.  Well,  it  don't  say  much 
for  your  ear,  young  fellow." 

Frank,  once  more  in  full  possession  of  the 
treasure  of  which  he  really  feared  the  other 
would  have  robbed  him,  could  now  afford  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  this  taunt ;  and  being 
greatly  interested  by  the  tidings  of  the 
mastiffs,  the  whole  current  of  his  thoughts 
was  instantly  turned  on  them. 

"They  must  have  killed  one  sheep  at  least," 
he  remarked  to  his  friend  the  Doctor,  observ- 
ing that  froth,  mingled  with  blood,  was  still 
oozing  from  their  jaws ;  "  and  they  must 
have  eaten  him  too." 

"Not  one,  but  half-a-dozen  or  more,  have 
they  worried  and  torn  and  partly  devoured," 
replied  Host,  with  a  sigh.  "I  never  witnessed 
so  painful  a  sight  in  my  life.  No  wolves 
could  have  been  mdre  eager  or  more  rapacious 
in  their  attack." 

"  I  expected  as  much,"  said  Frank,  "  when 
I  first  saw  that  wolfish  look  in  their  eyes." 

"  And  yet  they  passed  many  a  flock  on 
their  way  hither,  and  never  looked  at  a  sheep 
while    in    harness,"    said    the    owner,    Mr. 
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Cruwys,    "or   I'm   sure   I   should  not   have 
allowed  them  their  liberty  as  I  did." 

"Nothing  on  earth  is  so  tempting  to  a 
dog's  tooth  as  a  wild  moor-sheep,"  replied 
Host ;  "  not  even  a  deer.  The  sight  of  one 
to  a  dog,  viewing  for  the  first  time  the  '  wee, 
timorous  beastie,'  is  irresistible ;  and  if  un- 
restrained by  couples  or  thong,  away  he  goes, 
gets  blooded,  and  becomes  a  sheep-k;ller  for 
life.  No  cure  then  but  the  rope.  The 
cunning,  too,  practised  by  a  dog  so  addicted 
is  almost  incredible.  For  instance,  the  Squire 
of  Stover  owned  a  grand  Labrador  dog,  one 
of  the  Slapton  breed,  and  a  first-rate  re- 
triever; but,  owing  to  a  suspicion  that  he 
had  a  strong  propensity  for  moor  mutton. 
Life-buoy,  with  the  collar  of  a  mastiff  round 
his  neck,  was  kept  chained  as  a  watch-dog 
night  and  day  in  the  stable-yard.  But  Jack 
Sheppard  himself  never  conceived  a  more 
adroit  plan  for  indulging  his  fancy  and  escap- 
ing detection  than  did  the  sagacious  Life- 
buoy. In  the  dead  of  night,  when  honest 
folk  were  abed  and  all  was  quiet,  he  would 
slip  his  head  out  of  the  collar,  start  off  to 
some  distant  farm  on  the  moor-side,  kill  his 
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mutton,  and,  returning  at  early  morn,  slip 
again  into  his  collar,  and  be  found  coiled  up 
in  his  kennel  on  the  following  day  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  But,  with  all  his 
cunning,  he  did  it  once  too  often.  A  farmer, 
who  had  been  a  great  sufferer  from  his  visits, 
set  a  watch,  caught  him  flagrante  delicto,  and 
swore  to  his  identity.  It  was  then  proved 
beyond  a  doubt,  by  an  examination  of  the 
billets  round  his  kennel,  that  sheep- wool 
formed  a  large  portion  of  them;  so  death 
was  the  sentence." 

"And  did  they  hang  him?"  inquired 
Frank,  eagerly. 

"No;  Templer  had  enjoyed  many  a  plea- 
sant hour  in  Life-buoy's  company,  and  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  get  rid  of  his  old  ally  in 
that  way,  and  the  kind-hearted  man  refused 
point-blank  to  sign  his  death-warrant.  He'd 
consult  his  friend,  Harry  Taylor,  he  said,  one 
of  the  true  worthies  of  Devon,  and  take  his 
advice  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  dog.  Eventu- 
ally, I  may  add.  Life-buoy  was  presented  to 
Sam  Peperel,  a  poor  fisherman  of  Torcross, 
where,  on  many  a  stormy  day  afterwards,  he 
did  noble  service  for  him,  and  fully  atoned 
for  his  former  sins." 
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"  Pray  tell  ns,"  said  Frank  again,  "  wliat 
tliat  service  was  ?  " 

"  Well,  in  doubtful  weather,  Sam  always 
took  Life-buoy  with  him,  and,  as  it  frequently 
happened  on  his  return  that  mountains  of 
seas  were  breaking  on  the  beach  and  that  no 
boat  could  hope  to  reach  it  without  help  from 
the  shore,  a  light  lobster-pot  line  was  given 
to  the  dog,  and  '  Go  ashore.  Life-buoy ! ' 
shouted  in  his  ear.  Then  the  brave  beast 
would  jump  overboard,  and,  with  the  end  of 
the  line  fast  fixed  between  his  teeth,  he  would 
battle  with  the  breakers,  now  riding  aloft  on 
their  very  crest,  now  buried  fathoms  deep  in 
the  bursting  foam ;  but,  again  rising  like  'a 
murre,  would  at  length  struggle  to  shore, 
more  dead  than  alive,  amid  the  cheers  of  a 
crowd  of  spectators  anxiously  waiting  for  the 
line.  The  hawser  to  which  it  was  attached 
was  then  hauled  ashore,  and  a  hundred 
willing  hands,  men  and  women,  ran  the  boat 
in  with  a  will,  until  it  rested  high  and  dry  on 
the  sandy  beach.  One  word  more  :  Life-buoy 
was  never  known  to  let  go  the  line ;  and,  as 
he  saved  more  than  one  child  from  drowning, 
never,  as  it  happened,  was  a  more  appropriate 
name  given  to  a  dog." 
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During  the  time  the  good  Doctor  was 
telling  this  long  story  Mr.  Cruwys  was  busily 
engaged  in  coupling  and  securing  to  the  car 
the  three  culprits,  not  one  of  which,  to  judge 
by  his  hang-dog  look,  but  seemed  to  be  really 
conscious  of  the  murderous  crime  he  had  so 
recently  committed. 

In  various  little  groups,  as  they  had 
sorted  themselves,  the  whole  party  had  wan- 
dered off  into  the  wildest  nooks  of  Holne 
Chase,  some  to  report  the  discovery  of  a  new 
fern  or  a  rare  lichen,  specimens  of  which, 
intertwined  with  heather  and  honeysuckle, 
formed  a  graceful  coiffure  to  many  a  fair 
face ;  others  to  report  a  new  vista,  caused  by 
some  giant  tree  torn  by  a  storm  from  its 
rocky  moorings,  and  revealing  a  fresh  land- 
scape of  exquisite  beauty,  such  as  Penry 
Williams  would  have  travelled  a  thousand 
miles  to  paint ;  while  some,  indeed,  had  no 
story  to  tell,  or,  if  they  had,  it  would  pro- 
bably have  been  one  of  "Love's  idle  whispers," 
interesting  to  themselves  alone ;  but,  however 
that  might  be,  one  and  all  had  again  re- 
assembled at  "  the  Birds,"  the  long  shadows 
of  which  now  darkened  the  vale  for  many  a 
rood  around. 
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The  intense  interest  aroused  by  the  mis- 
behaviour of  the  dogs  amounted  to  a  feeling 
almost  of  consternation  among  the  ladies, 
some  of  whom  scarcely  considered  their  own 
persons  safe  in  the  presence  of  such  blood- 
thirsty brutes,  while  the  gentlemen  did  not 
scruple  to  express  the  gloomiest  apprehension 
as  to  the  serious  havoc  which  the  dog  at 
large  would  be  sure  to  commit  on  the  moor- 
sheep,  if  he  were  not  either  captured  or 
destroyed  without  delay. 

"For  my  part,"  said  Parson  Barker,  "I 
don't  think  we  ought  to  leave  Holne  without 
informing  the  farmers  of  the  catastrophe  and 
warning  them  against  the  danger  still  in 
store  for  them." 

"  Of  course ;  that  must  be  done  at  once," 
added  Cruwys ;  "  and  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  satisfy  all  fair  demands  for  the  damage 
done." 

"Then  you'll  certainly  be  called  upon  to 
kill  your  dogs,"  replied  Barker;  "that  will 
be  the  first  and  probably  the  only  demand. 
The  farmers  to  a  man  believe  the  vice  to  be 
incurable,  and  that  a  dog,  once  blooded,  will 
always  be  a  sheep-killer ;  so  the  death  of  the 
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delinquent  is  the  penalty  always  expected  by 
one  farmer  from  another  ;  but  for  the  sheep 
destroyed  a  money  compensation  is  rarely 
demanded.  It  is  a  give-and-take  custom 
which  is  adopted  among  themselves,  and 
appears  generally  to  satisfy  the  sufferer." 

"  I'd  rather  pay  a  hundred  pounds  for  the 
sheep,"  exclaimed  Cruwys,  "  than  see  one  of 
my  dogs  hanged.  The  poor  brutes  are 
irresponsible  for  their  acts,  and  have  only 
followed  the  impulse  of  nature  in  what  they 
have  just  done  :  if  that  has  been  wrong,  mine 
be  the  fault  for  not  teaching  them  better 
things.  No  ;  I'll  pay  for  the  sheep  willingly; 
but  to  punish  my  dogs  with  death  would  be  a 
cruelty  I'll  never  submit  to.'* 

"  Quite  right  too,"  chimed  in  the  Doctor ; 
"  I  love  a  dog  next  to  my  fellow-creatures, 
and  am  persuaded  that  of  all  animals  he 
comes  next  to  man  in  point  of  high  intelli- 
gence and  powers  of  reflection ;  while  in 
sentiments  of  affection  and  fidelity,  no 
other  brute  can  compare  with  him !  I  hope  I 
shall  not  be  considered  a  heretic  if  I  go  even 
further  than  this,  and  express  my  belief  that 
the  spiritual  nature  of  a  dog  when  he  dies 
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does  not  undergo  extinction,  but  is  destined 
to  live  in  a  world  of  spirits  for  ever.  Is  he 
not,  are  not  all  animals  fellow-sufferers  with 
man  in  Adam's  doom?  Then  why  should 
they  alone  be  excluded  from  participation  in 
the  scheme  of  a  future  existence  ?  Why,  if 
they  suffer  with  us  all  the  evils  of  this 
sublunary  world,  should  admission  to  ^  an 
equal  sky '  be  denied  to  them  ?  Pythagoras, 
the  chief  of  philosophers,  believing  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  taught  his  followers 
to  abstain  from  the  sacrifice  of  brute  animals, 
on  the  ground  of  their  immortality ;  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  that  great  and  good  man,  John 
Wesley,  held  the  same  doctrine.  Is  it  not 
pride  and  arrogance,  then,  on  the  part  of  man 
that  prompts  him  to  claim  an  eternal  existence 
distinctive  from  other  animals ;  to  assign, 
when  death  comes,  their  bodies  to  utter  dis- 
solution, but  a  separation  of  the  soul  from  its 
mortal  tenement  to  his  own  ?     I  think  so." 

The  Doctor  was  about  to  continue  his 
argument  in  favour  of  retributive  justice,  the 
mercy  of  the  Creator,  and  his  own  disbelief  in 
the  utter  extinction  of  animals  that  had  ever 
breathed   the    breath    of   life    and    paid    its 
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penalties,  when  he  was  reminded '  by  Mrs. 
Cornish  that  the  sun  was  declining  behind 
the  western  ridge  of  Holne  Moor,  and  that, 
unless  immediate  steps  were  taken  for  their 
departure,  the  darkness  of  night  would  be  on 
them  long  before  they  could  reach  Heather- 
cote  ;  "  and  'tis  a  lonesome  way,"  said  the 
timorous  lady,  "that  portion  of  it  between 
Brookwood  and  Shipley  Bridge ;  scarcely  fit 
for  wheels  even  in  the  day-time.  I  do  hope 
the  post-boys  will  soon  finish  their  supper 
and  put-to  without  delay;  they  have  no 
lamps,  and  the  moor  will  be  dark  as  Erebus ; 
so  pray  stir  them  up,  or  I  know  not  what 
may  be  the  consequence." 

About  fifty  yards  or  more  from  "the  Birds," 
on  a  circular  mound  of  mossy  greensward, 
the  very  spot,  in  Tom's  opinion,  which  the 
"little-folk"  would  have  chosen  themselves 
for  a  moonlight  dance,  the  convivial  post-boys 
were  making  merry;  and  Tom  French,  the 
king  of  the  company,  was  at  that  moment 
trolling  out  a  quaint  old  hunting  song  in 
his  happiest  vein.  Now  Tom,  owing  to  his 
vulpecidal  habits,  was  no  favourite  of  the 
Doctor's ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  no  one  appre- 
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ciated  the  ready  wit  and  versatile  craft  of  the 
moor  man  more  than  he  did. 

"  The  very  man  to  your  hand,"  he  said, 
addressing  Mr.  Cruwys,  ere  he  started  off  to 
execute  Mrs.  Cornish's  commands  ;  "that's 
Tom  French  still  carousing  with  the  post- 
boys ;  and  if  any  one  on  earth  can  recover 
that  missing  dog  for  you,  he  is  the  man. 
Besides,  I  know  no  one  who  would  be  more 
likely  to  manage  the  delicate  matter  of 
settling  with  the  farmers  for  their  lost  sheep 
than  he ;  for  in  this  district,  always  at  their 
beck  and  call,  he  is  looked  upon  as  the  farmers' 
friend,  and  is  as  well  known  and  believed  in 
by  them  as  Old  Moore's  Almanack.  For"  a 
trifling  douceur,  I  am  persuaded  he  would 
serve  you  well ;  so,  what  say  you,  shall  I 
retain  him  at  once  ?  " 

"  By  all  means,  and  with  a  good  fee,  too ; 
and  if  he  recovers  my  young  Hercules  I  shall 
not  begrude  him  a  five-pound  note  into  the 
bargain,"  replied  Cruwys,  stalking  off  with 
Host  to  make  terms  with  the  moorman,  who, 
having  been  so  occupied  with  his  festivities, 
had  not  as  yet  heard  a  word  of  the  disaster. 

"That's   a  bad  go,  fai'!"   exclaimed  he, 
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jumping  on  his  legs,  as  he  listened  with  a  look 
of  horror  to  the  Doctor's  tale  :  "  blid  vor  blid's 
the  law  here  along,  as  yon  know,  zur ;  and  I 
reckon  the  varmers,  when  they  hear  o't,  won't 
ha'  no  less.  But  there ;  zay  nort ;  laive  un 
to  me ;  and  ef  thikky  grit  dog  o'ny  kipth 
above  ground,  I'll  tak  un  alive  avor  the  week's 
ovver,  or  I'll  vorvit  a  crown-piece." 

"And  you'll  get  a  five-pound  note  for  the 
job,  Tom ;  but  how  do  you  mean  to  manage 
it  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Cruwys,  interested  beyond 
measure  in  the  prospect  of  recovering  his 
favourite  Hercules,  a  big-boned  Wallachian 
mastiff,  scarcely  yet  out  of  his  puppy-hood. 

"  Well,  yeur  honour,  that  young  hound  o' 
mine,  I  call  un  Duster,  will  hunt  the  devil 
hisself,  if  so  be  he  carry'th  a  good  smitch 
wi'  un ;  and,  I  reckon,  wi'  a  sheep  or  two  in 
his  belly  and  the  bellows  ov  un  blowed  out, 
yeur  grit  dog  will  be  rank  as  ever  was  a  fitch, 
and  more  vitty-like  for  a  nap  than  a  brish 
over  the  moor;  zo,  you  zee,  us'll  zoon  be 
alongside  un,  and  he  back  in  that  coach  o' 
yourn  avore  many  hours  arter." 

So  it  was  arranged;  and  the  moorman, 
having  gleaned  from  Host  full  particulars  as 
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to  the  quarter  of  the  moor  on  which  he  had 
last  seen  the  dog,  proceeded  at  once  with  his 
ragged  lot  to  start  in  pursuit  of  him ;  and, 
before  the  rest  of  the  party  had  fairly  quitted 
the  Chase  on  their  homeward  route,  he  was 
miles  away  over  Holne  Ridge,  cheering  his 
hound  Duster  to  the  scent,  for  which  that 
riotous  puppy  had  already  displayed  so  strong 
a  taste. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

** Many  a  werst, 

Panting  as  if  his  'heart  would  burst, 
The  weary  brute  still  staggered  on ; 
And  still  we  were — or  seem'd — alone." 

Mazeppa. 

By  the  time  Tom  Frencli  had  reached  the 
western  side  of  Holne  Ridge,  where  the 
heathery  waste  slopes  away  in  the  direction 
of  Aune  Head,  and  at  length  forms  a  table- 
land of  interminable  bog, — the  birth-place  of 
many  a  picturesque  trout  stream  flowing  into 
the  estuaries  of  the  southern  coast, — the  sun 
had  fairly  disappeared  behind  the  serrated 
heights  of  Hessary  Tor,  and  now  the  gloomy 
walls  of  the  vast  French  prison  were  no  longer 
visible  even  to  the  moorman's  keen  grey  eye. 
But,  happily  for  him,  the  light  of  a  young 
and  silvery  moon  enabled  him  to  distinguish 
the  most  prominent   landmarks  of  the   sur. 
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rounding  moor,  and  lie  could  still  recognize 
the  bold  outline  of  Bellivor  Tor  looming  aloft 
in  the  far  north,  and  the  bluff,  massive  head 
of  old  Mistor,  the  monarch  of  the  moor,  to  the 
north-west — bearings  as  useful  to  him  as  the 
polar  star  to  a  mariner  guided  by  its  light. 

The  riotous  Duster,  although  frequently- 
cheered  by  his  master,  and  carrying  his  head 
directly  up  wind,  had  as  yet  never  lifted  a 
bristle,  nor  shown  by  any  other  sign  that  ho 
had  crossed  the  line  or  touched  upon  the  drag 
of  the  fugitive  mastiff ;  and  Tom,  who  had 
come  to  a  standstill  at  the  edge  of  an  exten- 
sive turf-ty,  dotted  on  every  side  with  tlie 
black  pyramidical  stacks  of  the  drying  fuel, 
began  to  entertain  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  he 
had  been  misinformed  as  to  the  locality  in 
which  the  missing  dog  had  last  been  seen. 
While  thus  halting  for  a  few  seconds,  deliber- 
ating which  way  he  should  turn  and  what  do 
next,  the  voice  of  a  man  chiding  his  beast  in 
angry  tones  attracted  his  attention  ;  and  as  the 
sound  appeared  to  come  from  the  very  edge  of 
the  turf-ty,  not  a  hundred  yards  away,  he  at 
once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
neighbour,  in  bringing   home   his  turf,  had 
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approached  too  near  the  margin  of  the  mire, 
and  come  to  grief  in  the  rotten  ground. 

"Why,  Jack  Hamlyn,  be  that  yen?"  he 
said,  with  unfeigned  surprise,  as  he  recognized 
a  man  known  as  "  Slippery  Jack,"  a  notorious 
smuggler,  who  was  supposed  to  live  at  Post 
Bridge,  but  who,  when  inquired  for,  was  as 
difficult  to  find  at  home  as  a  curlew  at  Christ- 
mas on  Cranmere  Pool.  "  Whatever  be  yeu 
up  tu  now  ?  where  do  'ee  come  vor,  and  where 
be  going  ? "  continued  the  moorman,  utterly 
unable  to  comprehend  the  object  of  the 
smuggler's  presence  at  nightfall  in  such  a 
dangerous  locality  as  the  Black  Stables. 

"  Len'  us  a  han',  du  ee,  Tam,  and  don't  'ee 
ax  zo  many  questions  all  tu  wonce,"  said 
Hamlyn,  curtly ;  "us  ha'  been  here  up  tew 
hours  or  more,  and  ef  I'd  a  got  a  knife  I'd 
cut  this  cussed  moyle's  droat  vor  un  where  he 
lie'th, — I  wid ;  ef  I  was  put  to  clink  vor  it 
next  minute." 

The  poor  mule  was  no  other  than  our  old 
friend  Jack-o'-Lantern,  which,  the  week 
before,  Sally  Plead,  the  huntsman's  wife,  had 
ridden  from  Watercombe  expressly,  it  was 
believed,   for   the   purpose   of  searching   for 
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Frank  when  he  was  lost  in  the  mires.  But 
the  opportunity  thus  offered  for  paying  a 
flying  visit,  long  contemplated,  to  her  kith 
and  kin  at  Post  Bridge  could  not  be  resisted ; 
and  Sally,  after  taking  a  mere  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  great  central  bogs,  passed  rapidly  on 
for  the  West  Dart,  and,  fording  it  below 
Prince  Hall,  crossed  the  ridge  of  sound  ground 
between  Cherry  Brook  and  Belli vor,  and  then, 
descending  the  hill,  entered  the  hamlet  of  her 
home  with  a  joyous  heart,  Post  Bridge,  on 
the  Eastern  Dart. 

But  it  was  long  past  mid-day  ere  she 
reached  that  primitive  spot ;  and  then,  one  of 
the  few  friends  she  especially  hoped  to  have 
seen  being  away  at  work,  and  not  expected 
to  return  before  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  it 
did  not  require  much  pressure  to  induce  Sally 
to  take  a  night's  rest,  and  put  off  her  return 
journey  to  the  following  day.  So  Jack-o'- 
Lantern  was  unsaddled,  and  turned  out  for  his 
night's  lodgings  and  food  into  a  small  rush- 
grown  croft,  redeemed  from  the  moor  and  ad- 
joining the  cottage  in  which  Sally  was  housed. 

Alas !  either  the  fare  was  too  coarse  to  suit 
the   dainty  tooth  of  the   well-fed  mule,  or, 
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pining  for  his  usual  company  in  the  snug- 
paddocks  of  Watercombe,  the  broken  stone- 
wall fence  in  which  he  was  enclosed  proved 
no  barrier  to  Jack-o'-Lantern ;  but,  lightly 
topping  it,  away  he  went  pointing  for  Two 
Bridges,  and  taking  the  main  road  direct  for 
home.  Nor  was  he  missed  before  nightfall, 
too  late  to  afford  any  hope  of  recapture^  when 
the  unfortunate  Sally  became  frantic  with 
alarm,  the  pleasure  expected  from  her  stolen 
visit  being  thus  utterly  marred. 

But  "  it's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  luck,"^ 
and  in  this  case  it  so  happened  that  Jack 
Hamlyn,  being  abroad  on  one  of  his  smug- 
gling expeditions,  met  the  mule  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  close  to  Two  Bridges,  and  in  one 
moment  his  brawny  arm,  fast  locked  round 
the  neck  of  the  beast,  secured  and  led  him 
away  into  a  grim  bondage  by  forcing  him  at 
once  to  do  the  work  of  his  lawless  and 
perilous  calling. 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  '^  Black  Stables," 
and  in  an  old  disused  turf-ty,  accessible  only 
to  the  natives  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sound 
ground,  intersected,  however,  here  and  there 
by  seams  of  the  blackest  earth.  Jack  Hamlyn 
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had  stowed  away  some  fifty  tubs  of  French 
brandy,  the  result  of  a  successful  run  into 
Mothecombe  Bay  during  the  previous  month. 

Woe  be  to  the  ganger  who,  tempted  by 
professional  zeal  or  cupidity,  might  be  rash 
enough  to  venture  alone  into  these  precincts  ; 
his  fate  would  be  as  inevitable  as  that  of  a 
ship  entering  the  lagunes  of  the  Amazon 
without  an  experienced  pilot ;  for  here  he 
would  stick,  fast  planted  in  the  mire  ;  the 
crows  would  feed  upon  his  flesh,  and  his 
bones  would  be  bleached  by  the  wind. 

From  this  depot  the  smuggler  drew  his 
supplies  as  they  were  needed  by  the  small 
innkeepers  and  farmers  for  twenty  miles 
round.  The  kegs,  lashed  in  pairs  for  the 
better  convenience  of  their  transport,  were 
carried  like  saddle-bags  on  the  bare  backs  of 
the  moor  ponies ;  but,  as  these  were  not 
always  obtainable,  the  burden  was  occasion- 
ally borne  by  the  broad  shoulders  of  the 
smuggler  himself,  for  his  companions  were 
few,  if  any,  whom  he  dared  to  trust  with  the 
knowledge  of  this  secret  store.  The  con- 
veyance of  a  pair  of  kegs  then,  each  one  of 
which  contained  just  four  gallons  of  brandy, 
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was  no  trifle  even  for  Jack ;  indeed,  the 
weight  of  the  burden,  at  least  seventy 
pounds,  the  long  distances  he  had  to  travel, 
often  through  unsound,  broken  ground,  and 
always  at  night-time,  were  labour  enough  for 
a  Hercules,  and  too  sorely  taxed  the  power 
and  endurance  of  the  adventurous  smuggler. 

The  captured  Jack-o'-Lantern,  therefore, 
was  to  him  a  boon  of  luck  he  had  little  hoped 
for ;  an  auxiliary  he  could  safely  trust ;  one 
who,  whatever  he  might  see,  would  certainly 
not  betray  him  by  saying  anything  about  it ; 
60  the  smuggler,  bestriding  the  beast,  pricked 
along  with  a  jubilant  heart  direct  for  his 
store :  and  every  night  for  a  whole  week 
afterwards,  as  the  sun  went  down  and  the 
desolate  moor  was  wrapped  in  all  but  a 
Stygian  darkness,  did  he  repeat  the  visit, 
often  compelling  the  poor  brute  to  carry 
three  pair  of  kegs,  and  never  less  than 
two,  with  the  frequent  addition  of  his  own 
weight,  to  many  an  outlying  and  far-distant 
farm. 

In  a  bed  of  coarse  rushes,  which  served  as 
his  only  food,  and  in  which,  while  he  lay 
down  to  rest,  his  body  was  almost  wholly 
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concealed  from  view,  the  ill-fated  mule  was 
tethered  securely  during  the  day ;  so,  what 
with  the  labour  by  night  and  the  bad  fare  by 
day,  weak,  leg-weary,  and  sorely  galled  in 
his  withers,  he  had  literally  broken  down 
with  sheer  exhaustion,  when  Tom  French 
found  him  struggling  for  dear  life  under  this 
last  burden  of  his  cruel  task-master. 

"  Then,  haul  off  they  kegs  fust,  and  us'll 
zoon  zet  he  pon  's  legs  agen,"  answered  Tom, 
good-naturedly ;  "  'tis  over  much  vor  the 
baiste,  I  zee  'tis,  and  he  up  to  's  *  gammerels 
in  muxT 

"  That's  no  more  than  I've  a  carried  mysel', 
many  a  time,"  answered  the  smuggler,  as  he 
very  unwillingly  proceeded   to   unhitch   the 

*  i.e.,  up  to  his  hocks  in  mud.  Sir  John  Bowring,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Devonshire  Dialects,  tells  a  story  of  mux  and  pillein 
(mud  and  dust)  to  illustrate  the  common  use  of  those  words  in 
that  county : — 

A  conversation  is  reported  between  a  judge,  at  the  Exeter 
Assizes,  and  a  witness. 

Judge.  "  What  did  you  see  ?  " 

Witness.  "  A  didn'  zee  nort  vur  the  pillem." 

J.  "What's  pillem?" 

W.  "Not  knaw  what's  pillem?  Why,  pillem  be  mux  a- 
drowed  "  (mud  dried). 

J.  "  Mux— what's  mux  ?  " 

W.  "*'  Why,  mux  be  pillem  a-wat "  (dust  wetted). 
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rope  by  which  two  pairs  of  kegs  were  secured 
to  the  mule's  back ;  "  'tis  a  rale  sluggart,  I 
call  un,  and  nort  else." 

A  savage  kick  in  the  ribs,  instantly  follow- 
ing the  removal  of  the  tubs,  drew  from  the 
poor  beast  a  succession  of  heavy  sobs  ;  while, 
fairly  lifted  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  two 
men,  he  struggled  up  and  stood  upon  his  legs. 

One  glance  at  the  animal,  as  he  gained  his 
footing  and  stood  quivering  with  fear  on  the 
firm  edge  of  a  heathery  mound,  enabled  Tom 
French  instantly  to  recognise  Jack-o'-Lantern, 
whose  wonderful  adroitness  in  skimming  over 
miry  ground  when  carrying  the  kennel-boy 
up  to  the  very  tail  of  the  Squire's  hounds, 
had  often  and  often  attracted  the  moorman's 
admiration.  "  Why,  Jack,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  'tis  the  Squire's  moyle ;  I'd  swear  to  un  out 
o'  a  thousand ;  but  however  did  ee  come  by'n  ? 
Sure-ly,  yeu  han't  a  stole  un,  I  hop'  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  Tam  ;  I  b'ant  come  to  that  yt.  I 
catched  un  on  th'  high  road  and  only  borr'ed 
un  vor  a  night  or  tew  to  aize  my  own  back ; 
and  that's  no  robbery.'^ 

"Then,  I  zim,  the  soonder  yeu  tak'  un 
home  agen,  the  beter  vor  both  ov  ee ;  'tis  a 
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wisht  poor  creatur,  fai' !  "  observed  the  moor- 
man,  stroking  the  mule's  face  and  commis- 
serating  his  •  forlorn  condition  ;  "  and  if  ort 
happen'th  to  he,  yeu'm  likely  to  zee  voreign 
parts  avore  long,  or  th'  Squire  ain't  the  man 
I  tak'  un  to  be." 

Thus  admonished,  and  detected,  as  he  had 
been,  not  only  in  possession  of  the  mule,  but 
in  the  actual  transport  of  his  contraband 
goods,  the  smuggler  was  shrewd  enough  to 
perceive  that  a  very  serious  scrape  would  be 
the  too  probable  result  if  the  beast  were  not 
speedily  restored  to  liberty,  or  led  back  at 
once  to  the  very  precincts  of  Watercombe. 
Naturally  of  a  suspicious  turn  of  mind,  he 
trusted  no  man ;  and  although  Tom  French 
would  take  a  fox  at  any  disadvantage,  he 
was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  betray  a 
neighbour  by  becoming  "  king's  evidence  "  or 
public  informer  against  him.  Yet  Jack 
Hamlyn  gave  him  no  credit  for  such  feelings  ; 
but,  under  the  impression  that  Tom,  if  he 
turned  approver,  might  be  the  means  of 
getting  him  transported,  or  even  hanged  (for 
in  those  days  the  act  of  stealing  a  horse  was 
not  unfrequently  followed  by  capital  punish- 
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ment),  tlie  smuggler's  alarm  amounted  to 
absolute  torture,  when  he  considered  how 
haplessly  he  had  fallen  into  Tom's  power,  and 
how  likely  it  was  it  would  be  used  against 
him,  if  only  a  reward  were  offered  to  discover 
the  offender. 

But  when  Tom,  seeing  the  smuggler  was 
about  to  replace  his  kegs  on  the  mule's  back, 
added,  by  way  of  farther  warning,  "  I  tell  ee 
what  'tis.  Jack,  the  legs  of  the  baste  won't 
stan'  it ;  they'm  a  crickling  under  un  already  ; 
and  if  yeu  hap  up  they  kegs  agen,  he'll  come 
down  stram,  I  zay ;  and  where  a  vall'th, 
there  he'll  turn  up  hes  trotters,  zee  if  he 
don't,"  Jack  Hamlyn's  thoughts  took  a  darker 
turn  and  led  him  at  once  to  the  murderous 
conclusion  that  his  only  chance  of  safety  from 
transportation,  and  perhaps  even  from  a  worse 
fate,  depended  on  his  silencing  Tom's  tongue 
now  and  for  ever. 

But  how  was  it  to  be  done  ?  The  sailor's 
long  knife  he  usually  carried  had  been  lost  in 
one  of  his  recent  struggles  with  the  mule ; 
still,  however,  another  weapon  was  at  hand, 
and  one  perhaps  that  might  be  equally  effec- 
tive— the  sturdy  oak  stick,  on  which,  since 
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he  had  first  cut  it  in  Wistman's  Wood,  he 
had  carried  some  hundreds  of  kegs  slung  in 
pairs,  on  his  own  shoulders ;  a  weapon  he 
could  rely  on  and  knew  how  to  use,  hard  and 
heavy  as  granite  and  gnarled  to  its  very 
knob.  What  better  tool  than  this,  then  ? — 
one  with  which  he  had  shivered  the  cutlass 
of  many  a  coastguard  man  and  cracked  his 
head  afterwards.  A  blow  from  it  would  do 
the  job  and  never  tell  the  tale ;  he  could  then 
bury  him  in  a  bog  and  Tom's  tongue  would 
never  trouble  him  more. 

Quick  as  lightning  did  he  come  to  this 
resolution,  and,  with  the  view  of  getting^  a 
fair  crack  at  the  temple  of  his  victim  just 
above  the  ear,  he  disclaimed  the  intention  of 
again  working  the  mule,  and  invited  Tom, 
with  apparent  cordiality,  to  pick  up  one  pair 
of  kegs  and  carry  them  home  for  his  own  use. 

"  An'  I'll  tak'  th'  tother,"  he  said,  as  he 
kept  his  eye  on  Tom's  movements  and  grasped 
his  cudgel  with  a  firm  hand. 

This  was  a  tempting  offer,  a  windfall 
which,  at  any  other  time,  the  moorman  would 
have  deemed  irresistible ;  but  now  he  had  a 
job  of  his  own  on  hand :   he  was  in  chase  of 
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the  missing  mastiff,  and  a  five-ponnd  note, 
which  he  felt  quite  certain  of  earning,  had 
been  promised  for  his  recovery.  It  may  be, 
too,  that  a  gleam  of  suspicion  crossed  his 
mind  (for,  owing  to  his  long  and  intimate 
association  with  the  fox,  he  had  become 
almost  as  wary  and  astute  as  that  animal 
itself)  that  he  should  get  into  trouble  if  he 
was  found  to  be  mixed  up  either  in  the 
smuggler's  lawless  trade,  or  in  the  matter  of 
the  stolen  mule,  a  handle  he  well  knew 
the  Squire  would  not  fail  to  use  against  him 
to  the  uttermost  rigour  of  the  law.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  Tom,  instead  of  stooping  to  pick 
up  the  kegs,  drew  back  suddenly,  as  if  he 
dreaded  even  to  touch  the  dangerous  bait, 
saying,  "  No,  no.  Jack,  I've  a  got  other  vish 
tu  fry  and  no  time  vor  thikky  job  o'  yourn 
thes  night ;  I'll  ha'  a  drop  with  ee  zum  other 
day,  when  I  ban't  zo  hurried  as  I  be  now." 

"  Don't  be  a  fule,  Tom ;  tak'n  up,  I  zay," 
persisted  the  smuggler ;  "  'tis  a  faine  spurrit, 
rale  Cherbourg,  and  nort  else." 

But  he  lied  grossly ;  the  liquor,  in  reality, 
contained  a  mere  trifle  of  French  brandy,  just 
enough  to  give  it  a  flavour  ;   the  rest  of  it, 
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about  nine-tenths,  was  a  vile  compound,  dis- 
tilled from  the  lees  of  cider,  and  manufactured 
commonly  in  most  of  the  villages  on  the 
south  coast  of  Devon,  but  especially  in  and 
around  Otterton,  where  this  veritable  fire- 
water is  known  as  "  still-liquor,"  and,  though 
most  unpalatable,  is  largely  consumed  in  that 
district.  When  coloured  and  flavoured  with 
the  .slightest  dash  of  eau-de-vie,  it  is  then  sold 
as  smuggled  French  brandy,  and  is  eagerly 
purchased  by  the  inland  farmers ;  at  least, 
such  was  the  case  at  the  period  of  our  tale, 
when  the  business  of  agriculture  and  honest 
labour  were  all  but  paralyzed  by  the  incessant 
nightly  work  devoted  to  this  contraband  trade. 
Tom  French,  however,  if  he  heard  it,  gave 
no  heed  to  the  smuggler's  appeal ;  for  at  that 
instant  the  lively  tongue  of  Duster  rang 
upon  his  ear,  and,  without  giving  the  kegs  a 
second  thought,  of  which  they  were  really 
not  worthy,  he  dashed  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  hound,  cheering  him  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  and  prospectively  feeling  the  five-pound 
note  already  safe  in  his  pocket.  So  sudden 
was  the  action  that,  before  Hamlyn  could 
look  around  him  or  determine  what  next  to 
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do,  Tom  had  disappeared  in  tlie  surrounding 
gloom  over  the  dusky  moor,  where  "the 
cotton  grass  flutters  its  white  tassels,"  and 
where  it  would  have  been  as  idle  to  pursue 
him  as  the  black  master  of  the  wisht-hounds. 

A  fearful  curse  followed  him  as  he  fled; 
but,  as  the  Arabs  say,  "Curses  are  like 
chickens,  they  always  come  back  to  roost," 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  smuggler  himself 
was  the  only  sufferer  from  that  malediction, 
and  that  very  soon  afterwards  it  recoiled  on 
his  own  head.  Certain  it  is  that  ill-luck 
attended  the  first  smuggling  adventure  in 
which  he  was  engaged  after  that  night,  and 
that  punishment  followed  it  with  no  limping 
foot — a  retribution  he  righteously  deserved 
for  the  cruel  ill-usage  with  which  he  treated 
the  poor  dumb  brute,  now  left  once  more 
alone  in  the  greater  brute's  power. 

No  sooner  had  Tom  disappeared  from  the 
scene  than  the  kegs  were  again  loaded  on  the 
galled  withers  of  the  trembling  mule ;  but  he 
had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  under  his 
burden  when  a  narrow  band  of  black  bog- 
earth,  intersecting  the  heathery  ridge  over 
which  he  was  labouring,  brought  him  down, 
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tliis  time  up  to  his  girths  in  mire.  The 
smuggler,  seeing  at  a  glance  that,  without 
help,  the  extrication  of  the  beast  was  now  all 
but  hopeless,  and  that,  even  if  he  succeeded 
in  landing  him  on  sound  ground,  the  animal 
would  be  utterly  useless  for  further  work, 
determined  to  abandon  him  to  his  fate,  either 
to  die  where  he  lay,  or  mayhap  to  flounder 
out  as  best  he  could  and  pick  his  way  back 
to  Watercombe.  So,  again  removing  the 
kegs,  he  stowed  them  away  in  the  old  turf-ty 
in  which,  as  it  was  no  longer  worked,  he  had 
hitherto  so  often  and  so  securely  hidden  his 
contraband  goods. 

It  was  nearly  a  month  afterwards  ere  the 
Squire  of  Watercombe  took  any  active  steps 
for  the  recovery  of  the  mule,  although  there 
was  no  animal  in  his  stable  which  he  valued 
more  highly  or  would  have  lost  with  greater 
regret.  But  Sally  Head's  tale  as  to  his 
breaking  fence  and  straying  to  the  moor 
satisfied  Mr.  Ealeigh  that,  sooner  or  later,  the 
clever  beast,  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
locality,  would  certainly  find  his  way  back 
to  his  old  quarters,  and  perhaps  be  all  the 
fresher  for  his  long  run. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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When,  however,  day  after  day  Jack-o'- 
Lantern  delayed  his  coming,  and  at  length 
one  of  the  Stanley  gipsies,  interrogated  by 
the  Squire,  informed  him  that  on  a  night 
when  he  was  crossing  the  moor,  between 
Hexworthy  Bridge  and  Lartor,  a  man  riding 
a  mule  passed  him  rapidly  by,  and  that  he 
recognized  the  man  as  "  Slippery  Jack,"  with 
whom  he  had  fought  fifty  rounds  in  a  pitch- 
battle  at  Brent  Goose  Fair,  and  that  he  had 
no  doubt  the  mule  was  the  same  inquired  for 
by  the  Squire,  placards  were  then  issued 
offering  a  substantial  reward  for  the  recovery 
of  Jack-o'-Lantern,  whether  stolen  or  strayed ; 
and  if  stolen,  an  additional  sum  on  conviction 
of  the  offender. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Alarm,  a  notorious 
lugger,  under  the  command  of  Rattenbury  of 
Beer,  had  succeeded  in  running  a  large  crop 
of  tubs  into  Shell  Cove ;  and  thither,  to 
convey  it  inland,  had  congregated  a  numerous 
assemblage  of  farmers,  farm  labourers,  and 
several  of  the  most  desperate  characters  con- 
nected with  the  smuggling  trade  of  that 
coast,  including  Jack  Hamlyn.  Now,  in- 
formation  of    the    intended   run    had    been 
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privately  communicated  to  tlie  Preventive 
officer  of  the  district,  a  gentleman  most 
certainly  blessed  with  more  courage  than 
prudence,  or,  supported  as  he  was  with  only 
two  coastguard  men  armed  with  cutlasses,  he 
never  would  have  attacked  such  a  lawless 
gang  with  so  inadequate  a  force.  He  did  so, 
however,  and,  after  firing  his  pistol  and 
missing  the  ringleader,  who,  bearing  a  pair 
of  kegs,  had  refused  to  surrender,  he  manfully 
seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  at  once  pro- 
claimed him  a  prisoner.  Jack  Hamlyn, 
however  (for  it  was  he),  was  not  the  man  to 
be  handled  with  impunity  :  with  one  kick  of 
his  powerful  toe  and  a  firm  grip  at  the 
shoulder,  he  twisted  the  officer  off  his  legs 
and  threw  him,  like  a  sack  of  coals,  violently 
to  the  earth.  Half-a-dozen  of  the  gang  were 
then  on  him  in  an  instant,  and,  a  bowline 
knot  being  bent,  the  Lieutenant  R.N.  was 
slung  and  lowered  by  a  rope,  not  much 
thicker  than  a  crab-potline,  just  a  few  fathoms 
down  over  the  edge  of  a  perpendiuclar  cliff, 
whence,  three  hundred  feet  below  him,  he 
was  doomed  to  see  the  crew  of  the  Alarm 
battling  with  the  surf  and  landing  their 
cargo  in  perfect  security. 
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Not  even  here,  however,  did  the  courage  of 
the  gallant  fellow  forsake  him ;  for  on  view- 
ing his  own  two  men  pressed  into  the  work 
and  compelled  to  carry  each  a  pair  of  kegs  on 
his  shoulders,  his  wrath  knew  no  bounds ; 
and  as  the  smuggler  who  was  told  off  to 
stand  by  the  rope,  made  fast  to  a  crow-bar 
with. two  clo-hitches,  declared  afterwards  in 
court,  it  was  awful  to  hear  the  bad  language 
*'  the  Captain "  used  when  he  saw  his  men 
turned  to  that  account. 

Eventually  several  of  the  gang  were  identi- 
fied, and  notably  Jack  Hamlyn  amongst  the 
number ;  and  as  he  was  proved  by  the  gipsy 
to  have  been  in  possession  of  Jack-o'-Lantern^ 
and  that  animal  was  still  not  forthcoming,  he 
suffered  the  penalty  of  a  double  indictment, 
and  was  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the 
term  of  his  natural  life. 

But  even  judges  are  mortals  liable  to  error  ; 
for  although  the  suspension  of  the  officer,  like 
Mahomet's  coffin,  midway  between  earth  and 
heaven,  would  have  been  sufficient  perhaps  to 
insure  "  Slippery  Jack's "  extradition  from 
these  realms,  he  in  reality  had  only  borrowed 
the  mule,  which,  more  than  a  month  after  the 
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convict  had  sailed  for  Botany  Bay,  found  its 
way  back  to  Water  combe,  fat  and  sleek  as  a 
mole. 

Many  and  many  a  time  after  that  event 
did  Jack-o'-Lantern  show  his  tail  to  some  of 
the  crack  horses  in  the  Squire's  hunt,  skim- 
ming the  mires  like  a  moor-buzzard,  and 
carrying  the  kennel -boy  in  glory  over  the 
most  dangerous  ground  of  Dartmoor.  But 
Sally  Head  never  borrowed  him  after  that 
day. 

But  to  return  to  Tom  French.  En- 
couraged by  his  lusty  cheer,  Duster  and 
the  ragged  lot  dashed  off  like  demons  on 
the  fresh  scent,  and,  throwing  their  tongues 
uproariously,  led  him  a  wild  dance  directly 
over  Erme  Head  to  the  neighbouring  sources 
of  the  Yealm,  a  region  requiring  all  the 
energy  and  experience  of  the  moorman  to 
follow  the  cry  and  avoid  the  thousand  spongy 
pitfalls  spread  in  his  course.  "  'Tis  a  queer 
line,"  Tom  thinks,  "for  the  mastiff  to  take, 
gorged  with  mutton,  as  he  must  be,  and  travel- 
ling up  to  his  hocks  in  mire  at  every  stride." 
Still,  it  could  be  nothing  else ;  for  the 
curlew,  the  snipe,  and  the  peewit  were  the 
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only  living  animals  that  frequented  tliat 
ground ;  and  Duster,  riotous  as  he  was, 
never  yet  had  transgressed  so  far  as  to  speak 
upon  feather :  if  not  the  mastiff,  it  must  be 
some  "  wishtness  "  making  a  fool  of  him  and 
his  dogs  over  the  treacherous  ground. 

Still  the  cry  forged  ahead  merrily,  and 
Tom  followed  as  he  best  could  over  the 
dreary  waste,  now  floundering  up  to  his 
knees  in  the  mire,  and  now  bounding  with 
a  light  foot  over  the  sound  heather,  the 
prospect  of  the  five-pound  note  still  animating 
his  hope  and  cheering  him  in  the  chase.  But 
not  till  he  reached  the  confines  of  Trowls- 
worthy  Warren  did  the  light  of  day  enable 
him  to  make  out  the  track  of  the  beast  he  had 
been  so  long  and  so  laboriously  pursuing.  It 
was  no  dog  nor  wishtness  after  all ;  but,  as 
Tom  told  the  tale  at  Buckbury  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  "  'Twas  nort  else  but  a  stinking 
fitch ;  he'd  a  come  all  that  var  to  go  a 
rabbiting  tu  thikky  warren,  and  I  reckon 
they  rabbits  will  ha'  but  a  coose  time  o't,  zo 
long  as  thik  varmint  bid'th  among  'em." 

"  But  how  about  the  mastifi",  Tom  ? "  in- 
quired the  Doctor,  who  had  been  commissioned 
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by  his  friend  Cruwys  to  pay  Tom  for  his 
labour,  and  employ  him  to  settle  with  the 
Holne  farmer  for  the  loss  of  his  sheep. 
"You  don't  appear  to  have  come  across  his 
line  at  all." 

"  No,  yeur  honour,  'twas  a  fule's  arrant,  as 
yen  may  zay  ;  vor  us  never  glimps'd  un  at  a' ; 
and  ef  I  was  to  die,  I  can't  tell  what's  come 
ov  un." 

"  Then  I  can  enlighten  you,  Tom,  on  that 
point :  we  had  scarcely  turned  our  backs 
above  ten  minutes  on  Holne  Chase,  and  were 
descending  the  hill  towards  Brook,  when  up 
came  the  dog,  apparently  delighted  at  having 
overtaken  us,  and  exhibiting  none  of  that 
hang-dog  look  evinced  by  the  others ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  carrying  his  tail  high,  as  if 
he  had  been  doing  a  good  thing." 

"  Well,  zur,  'tis  a  puppy,  isn't  it,  and 
didn't  know  no  other  ?  "  said  the  moorman, 
with  an  expression  of  disappointment  he 
could  ill  disguise ;  "  but  there,  he's  a  larnt  his 
lesson  now,  and,  like  enow,  will  repate  it  fust 
chance ;  they  may  zo  well  hang  un,  I  zim,  't 
wance." 

*'  No,  Tom,  not  quite  that ;  he  will  still  be 
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useful  in  harness,  and  depend  upon  it  will 
never  be  allowed  to  kill  his  mutton  in  that 
way  again.  But  here's  a  five-pound  note 
Mr.  Cruwys  left,  with  this  injunction,  that 
you  should  satisfy  the  farmer  for  the  damage 
done  and  put  the  remainder  into  your  own 
pocket." 

Tom's  bright  blue  eye,  if  awhile  dimmed 
by  the  labour  of  the  night,  so  long  and  so 
utterly  fruitless,  absolutely  sparkled  with 
delight  (for  the  man  lived  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  and  was  poor  and  needy  as  a 
church  mouse)  when  Host,  as  he  handed  him 
the  money,  kindly  added,  ''There  ought  to 
be  a  good  balance  in  your  favour,  too,  for  I 
do  not  believe  that  more  than  two  of  the 
sheep  could  have  been  killed  in  so  short  a 
time,  and  ten  shillings  each  would  be  quite  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  their  market  value. 
You'll  therefore  net  for  the  night's  work  a 
good  four  pounds — a  larger  sum  than  you'd 
earn  by  killing  foxes  in  so  many  months. 
And  now,  Tom,  one  word  of  advice :  change 
your  game,  save  the  foxes  instead  of  killing 
them ;  you've  served  one  set  of  masters,  the 
churchwardens,  long  and  laboriously,  and  with 
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what  profit  you  best  know,  namely,  for  hard 
pay  and  harder  fare." 

"  Ees,  ees,  fai' !  that's  true  enow,"  inter- 
rupted the  moorman ;  "  but  yeur  honour 
forgets  the  sport,  and  that's  the  stuff  that 
sweet'ns  the  tay  and  butters  the  bread ;  and 
zo  long  as  I've  a  got  that,  it  mak'th  but  little 
odds  how  hard  the  crust  may  be.  'Tis  a 
capical  relish,  I'll  assure  ee,  vor  any  fare,  is  a 
bit  o'  sport  over  Dartimoor." 

"  No  doubt  of  that,  Tom ;  but  the  question 
is.  Can't  you  earn  better  wages,  put  a  good 
coat  on  your  back,  live  on  better  fare,  and 
withal  enjoy  hunting  to  your  heart's  content  ? 
I  think  you  could,  and  I'll  tell  you  how. 
Give  up  fox-killing,  and  I  am  quite  sure  the 
Squire  and  his  friends  would  find  you  em- 
ployment all  round  the  year ;  in  summer  to 
look  after  the  litters ;  in  winter  to  bring  up 
the  terriers  and  help  the  hounds.  Give  it  a 
trial,  man ;  and,  my  word  for  it,  you'll  never 
regret  the  change." 

"Yeur  honour  spak'th  fair,"  replied  the 
moorman,  thoughtfully  ;  "  but  how  be  I  to  kip 
up  wi'  thay  long-legged  vox-hounds  if  I  han't 
a   got   a   hoss   to   ride  ?     They'm  in  King's 
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Wood  one  minute,  and  the  next  over  Coryndon 
Ball  or  the  Western  Bickon,  and,  like  enow, 
to  ground  in  Stofor  Cleaves  ;  and  then  where 
be  I  and  the  tarriers  tu  wi'ont  a  hoss  ?  " 

"  Well,  there  shall  be  no  difficulty  on  that 
score.  I'll  give  you  a  horse,  Tom,  a 
thoroughbred  un,  too,  out  of  my  own  stable ; 
and,  what's  more,  I'll  guarantee  an  allowance 
for  hay  and  corn  and  your  own  labour  into 
the  bargain  :  so,  what  say  you  now  ?  " 

Any  prudent  man  would  have  looked  twice 
at  his  money  before  he  would  have  given  a 
ten-pound  note  for  the  pick  of  Host's  stable, 
and  certainly  the  one  he  purposed  drafting 
for  Tom's  use  would  have  been  a  sorry 
purchase  at  a  pound  a  leg,  garnished  as  the 
garran  was  all  round  with  curbs,  spavins, 
windgalls,  and  the  Devonshire  arms.  Still 
the  gift  of  a  horse  that  could  carry  the  Doctor, 
and  he  a  noted  hard  rider  to  hounds,  sounded 
like  a  royal  gift  to  Tom's  ears,  and,  for  the 
moment,  he  seemed  to  be  overpowered  by  the 
generosity  of  the  offer.  The  Doctor,  too, 
made  sure  he  had  won  over  his  man,  and  by 
thus  converting  an  inveterate  enemy  into 
a   useful  ally,  already  anticipated  the  credit 
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he  should  gain  from  the  Squire  and  his 
friends  for  so  signal  a  service.  With  Tom 
disarmed,  the  extermination  of  the  wild  forest 
fox,  than  which  no  wilder  nor  gamer  animal 
exists,  would  no  longer  be  the  subject  of 
alarm ;  and  the  misery  of  a  blank  day  on  the 
moor  would  then  become,  as  he  hoped,  a  tale 
of  the  past,  never  again  to  be  repeated. 

But  it  was  a  castle  in  the  air,  this  hope  of 
the  Doctor's,  an  imaginary  structure  without  a 
foundation,  as  he  speedily  discovered  on  hear- 
ing Tom's  uncertain,  if  not  evasive,  answer. 

*'  Thank  ee,  zur,  sure-ly ;  there's  nort  I 
should  like  zo  well  as  to  ride  a  vox-hunting 
wi'  Squire's  hounds ;  but  there,  what  be  I  tu 
du  wi'  Duster  and  Dainty  ?  My  old  mistiss 
call'th  'em  her  beauties,  and  widn't  part  wi' 
thay  nit  vor  goold ;  but  I'll  ax  her,  and  zee 
what  her  zaith,  and  then  let  yeur  honour 
know." 

It  is  thus  ever  when  a  man  means  to  be 
shifty ;  he  suddenly  remembers  that  he  is 
bound  to  consult  his  wife  and  that  his  own 
choice  must  be  guided,  if  not  governed,  by 
her  decision.  A  locus  pcenitentice  is  thus 
provided  in  the  background — a  bolting-hole 
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by  which,  when  caught  in  a  difficulty,  he  can 
escape  under  cover  of  his  wife's  petticoat.  It 
is  marvellous  what  shirks  men  become  under 
the  spell  of  that  convenient  and  all-potent 
garb. 

Nor  did  Tom's  manliness  of  character  save 
him  from  this  general  weakness ;  for  it  was 
too  evident,  by  his  evasive  answer,  that  the 
sacrifice  of  Duster  and  Dainty  was  one  which 
no  money  would  tempt  him  to  submit  to,  and 
that  the  renouncement  of  his  vulpecidal 
habits  was,  for  the  present,  as  far  off  as  ever. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Foenum  liabet  in  cornii,  longe  fuge." 

HOR. 

The  midsummer  holidays  were  now  near  at 
hand,  and  if  the  amount  of  happiness  they 
were  expected  to  bring  were  only  half 
realized,  they  would  doubtless  be  remembered 
hereafter  by  the  Buckbury  schoolboys  as  the 
happiest  days  of  their  life.  A  "  gay  hope,  by 
fancy  fed,"  truly  was  theirs,  and  suffered  no 
cloud  for  the  present  to  obscure  their  sunny 
prospect ;  and  as  for  the  "  grisly  troop  "  lying 
in  wait  for  them  in  the  vale  of  years,  they 
felt  they  had  Elysian  fields  to  enter  before 
they  could  be  called  upon  to  encounter  that 
"  murth'rous  band ;  "  so,  to  forecast  the  form 
of  care,  or   give  it  even  a  thought,  would 
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have  been  an  encumbrance  indeed  at  such  a 
time. 

That  the  programmes  sketched  out  for  the 
•enjoyment  of  the  vacation  were  of  endless 
variety  may  well  be  supposed,  differing  as 
they  did  one  from  the  other,  according  to  the 
taste  and  fancy  of  the  several  artists ;  but  in 
the  determination  to  see  nothing  but  pleasure 
in  the  distance,  and  to  make  that  mirage  the 
sole  object  of  their  chase,  the  whole  school, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  Harry  Somers, 
were  in  perfect  accord.  He,  like  a  brave 
fellow,  had  set  himself  manfully  to  prepare 
for  the  battle  of  life,  and  to  train  for  the 
struggle  which  he  knew  awaited  him  without 
wasting  another  hour. 

Endowed  intellectually  with  only  average 
iibility,  it  was  an  uphill  game  he  had  to  play, 
real  collar-work  to  deal  with ;  his  companions 
taunting  him  as  a  ^'  sapper  "  on  one  side,  and 
the  thousand  temptations  incidental  to  youth 
besetting  him  on  the  other.  Still,  the  glorious 
goal  ahead,  if  won,  would  make  a  man  of  him 
for  life ;  the  honour  and  independence  of  a 
fellowship  would  more  than  compensate  for 
xill  the  self-denial  he  could  practise,  all  the 
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industry  he  could  now  employ  towards  the 
attainment  of  so  great  a  prize.  But  the 
scholarship — an  open  one  for  men  born  or 
educated  in  Devon  or  Cornwall — must  be 
gained  first,  and  for  that  he  rose  early  and 
late  took  rest,  working  for  it  day  and  night. 

Yery  different  was  the  bill  of  fare  on 
which  Frank  Ealeigh  proposed  regaling  him- 
self when  emancipated,  as  he  called  it,  from 
the  discipline  and  drudgery  of  Twigg's  rule. 
Greek  and  Latin,  history  and  mathematics, 
formed,  as  might  be  expected,  no  portion  of 
the  entertainment ;  against  these  his  palate 
rebelled,  and  they  were  shunted  aside  as  a 
tough  and  indigestible  diet,  for  which,  whaV 
ever  its  merit,  he  himself  had  no  fancy. 
Nevertheless,  opposite  as  the  two  boys  were 
in  tastes,  habits,  and  culture,  they  were 
united,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  by  a  bond 
of  friendship  so  disinterested  and  so  lasting, 
that,  through  many  a  revolving  year  and 
many  a  rude  ordeal,  this  brotherly  love  was 
never  once  shaken,  never  impaired ;  and  in 
spite  of  so  great  dissimilarity  in  character, 
their  schoolfellows  were  wont  to  liken  them 
to   those   heroes   of   antiquity,    Pylades   and 
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Orestes,  whose  friendship  became  proverbial, 
so  true  was  their  loyalty  to  each  other  under 
every  circumstance  that  called  it  forth. 

In  spite  of  what  poets  have  said  with 
respect  to  friendship,  the  strong  sympathy 
that  existed  between  those  two  youths,  not- 
withstanding the  difference  of  their  charac- 
ters, could  in  reality  be  called  by  no  other 
name.  Goldsmith's  "  Hermit,"  for  instance, 
goes  so  far  as  to  doubt  the  existence  of  that 
virtue  between  man  and  man  : — 

"  And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 
A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep  ! 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame, 
And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  !  " 

And  even  the  amiable  Cowper  appears  to 
have  been  tainted  with  the  same  scepticism, 
for,  though  the  poet  must  have  found  some- 
thing very  like  a  true  friend  in  Mrs.  Unwin, 
he  puts  strong  language  into  the  mouth  of 
Horatio,  who,  in  his  anxiety  to  see  a  man 
described  as  ""  a  friend,"  says  : — 

"  And  fetch  my  cloak ;  for  though  the  night  be  raw, 
I'll  see  him  too — the  first  I  ever  saw." 

But,  for  the  credit  of  humanity,  it  may 
fairly  be  hoped  that  such   sentiments   were 
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inspired  rather  by  poetic  licence  tlian  by  a 
just  estimate  of  real  life. 

The  time  was  now  drawing  near  for  their 
departure  homewards  ;  and  as  one  was 
destined  for  the  army  and  the  other  for  a 
learned  profession,  it  seemed  probable  to  both 
that  the  separation  would  be  a  final  one,  or  at 
least  that  many  years  would  elapse  ere  they 
would  be  likely  to  meet  again.  Frank,  there- 
fore, ever  anxious  to  enjoy  the  company  of 
his  friend  while  he  had  the  opportunity,  and 
believing,  as  he  did  firmly,  that  Somers  was 
undermining  his  health  by  study,  too  close 
and  too  continuous,  now  burst  in  upon  him 
while  poring  over  a  Greek  play,  and  insisted 
on  his  joining  him  in  a  coracle  excursion 
down  the  river. 

"  This  will. be  our  last  outing  together,"  he 
said,  almost  pathetically,  "and  come  you 
must,  old  fellow,  or  all  that  Greek  will  set 
your  teeth  on  edge  and  choke  you,  I  expect, 
some  day." 

"Like  the  wild  boar  of  Shotover,  ay? 
But  remember  what  the  dose  was — Aristotle 
at  a  gulp !  No  wonder  the  brute  was 
choked." 

VOL.  11.  L 
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"I  never  heard  that  story,"  said  Frank, 
whose  interest  was  at  once  roused  by  the 
mere  mention  of  a  wild  boar.  "  It's  one  of 
your  ancient  myths  again,  I  suspect,  Harry, 
more  classical  than  true.  Any  relation  to 
the  big  pig  killed  by  Hercules  ?  " 

"  None  whatever.  The  Shotover  boar  was 
the  founder  of  an  annual  feast,  or  gaude,  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  which,  both  for  its 
antiquity  and  conviviality,  has  become  a 
time-honoured  and  almost  a  sacred  institution 
in  that  college.  The  legend  is  this:  A 
Taberdar,*  in  cap  and  gown,  while  passing 
through  Shotover  Forest  to  serve  a  church, 
was  attacked  by  a  boar,  and,  having  the 
Ethics  of  Aristotle  in  his  hand  at  the  time, 
he  thrust  the  book  into  the  boar's  throat, 
shouting  as  he  did  so,  '  Graecum  est.'  The 
boar  fell,  choked,  on  the  spot ;  while  the 
Taberdar,  whose  arm  was  protected  by  a 
voluminous  gown,  escaped  without  a  scratch. 
The  boar's-head  carol,  quoted  by  "Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  is  still  preserved  at  Queen's  College ; 
but  the  carol,  though  sung  in  modern  times, 
is  of  far  older  date  than  the  establishment  of 

^  Or  Baclielor  of  Arts  on  the  old  Foundation. 
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that  college  by  Queen  Pliilippa's  confessor,  in 
1340.     The  first  verse  runs  thus  : — 

"  *  Caput  Apri  defero 

Reddens  Laudes  Domino.' 

*  The  bore's  head  in  hande  bringe  I, 
With  garlandes  gay,  and  rosemarye: 
I  pray  you  all  sing  merely, 
Qui  estis  in  convivio.' 

But  on  this  boar's-head  feast  at  Queen's 
there  is  a  more  modern  song,  written  by  Dr. 
Harrington,  founder  of  the  Harmonic  Society, 
which  is  so  full  of  humour  that  I  have  been 
tempted  to  commit  it  to  memory.  Will  you 
hear  it  now,  or  shall  I  wait  till  we  get  to  the^ 
coracle  ?  " 

"  Oh,  tell  it  on  our  way  to  the  river,"  said 
Frank,  almost  impatiently,  as  he  seized  Harry 
Somers  by  the  arm  and  fairly  dragged  him 
into  the  open  air.  A  few  hasty  steps  quickly 
brought  him  into  the  long  meadow  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  and  then  Harry,  to 
Frank's  great  delight,  repeated  the  following 
verses  : — 

"  *  Tarn  Marti,  Quam  Mercurio.' 

*  I  sing  not  of  Roman  or  Grecian  mad  games, 
The  Pythian,  Olympic,  and  such  like  hard  names ; 
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Your  patience  awhile  with  submission  I  beg, 
Whilst  I  study  to  honour  the  feast  of  Col.  Reg. 

Derry  down,  etc. 

*  No  Thracian  bowls  at  our  rites  e'er  prevail, 

We  temper  our  mirth  with  plain,  sober,  mild  ale ; 
The  tricks  of  old  Circe  deter  us  from  wine : 
Though  we  honour  a  boar,  we  won't  make  ourselves  swine. 

Derry  down,  etc. 

*  Great  Milo  was  famous  for  slaying  his  ox. 

Yet  he  proved  but  a  dull  ass  in  cleaving  of  blocks ; 
But  we  had  a  hero  for  all  things  was  fit, 
Our  motto  displays  both  his  valour  and  wit. 

Derry  dovm,  etc. 

*  Stout  Hercules  laboured,  and  looked  mighty  big. 
When  he  slew  the  half-starved  Erymanthian  pig ; 
But  we  can  relate  such  a  stratagem  taken. 

That  the  stoutest  of  boars  could  not — save  Ms  own  hacon. 

Derry  down,  etc. 

*  So  dreadful  this  bristle-backed  foe  did  appear. 

You'd  have  sworn  he  had  got  the  wrong  pig  by  the  ear ; 
But,  instead  of  avoiding  the  mouth  of  the  beast. 
He  rammed  in  a  volume,  and  cried,  "  Gra^cum  est." 

Derry  down,  etc, 

*  In  this  gallant  action  such  fortitude  shown  is. 
As  proves  him  no  coward,  nor  tender  Adonis ; 
No  armour  but  logic ;  by  which  we  may  find, 
That  logic's  the  bulwark  of  body  and  mind. 

Derry  down,  etc. 

*  Ye  squires,  that  fear  neither  hills  nor  rough  rocks. 
And  think  you're  full  wise  when  you  outwit  a  poor  fox, 
Enrich  your  poor  brains,  and  expose  them  no  more, 
Learn  Greek,  and  seek  glory  from  hunting  the  boar. 

Derry  down,  down,  derry  down.'  " 

"Tbank  you  very  much,  Harry;  the  lines 
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are  those  of  a  scholar,  no  doubt ;  but,  with  all 
due  deference,  I  venture  to  think  he  knew  a 
deal  more  about  G-reek  than  he  did  about  a 
fox.  I've  heard  my  father  say  it  requires  a 
sensible  man  to  make  a  good  huntsman,  and 
that  a  fool  is  no  match  for  the  wily  fox.  I 
should  like  to  have  whispered  that  old 
proverb  of  yours  in  the  author's  ear,  '  Ne 
sutor  supra  *  crepidam,'  when  he  wrote  that 
last  verse  lecturing  the  squires." 

The  two  boys  had  now  reached  the  stream, 
and  crossing  it  by  a  foot-bridge  (called  in 
that  country  a  clam,  it  being  commonly  a 
fallen  tree,  over  which  the  passenger  must 
needs  clamber),  they  entered  the  hanging 
copse  in  which  the  coracle  was  hidden,  high 
and  dry,  under  a  shelving  rock.  Turned 
bottom  upwards  in  its  shady  retreat,  Harry 
Somers  had  some  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
coracle  as  the  same  compact  little  craft  he 
had  seen  when  it  was  first  launched,  and 
when  Carew,  by  capsizing  it,  was  nearly 
brought  to  an  untimely  end ;  for  now,  clouted 

*  This  proverb  is  usually  quoted  "ultra  crepidam,"  but 
Pliny,  who  writes  of  Appelles  rebuking  the  presumption  of  the 
shoemaker,  uses  the  word  supra :  "  denunciantem  ne  supra 
crepidam  sutor  judicaret."    Valerius  Maximus  also  has  supra. 
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and  patched  over  its  ribs  with  broad  and 
unsightly  canvas-plasters,  all  smeared  with 
pitch,  it  looked  as  if  a  beggarman's  jacket 
had  been  substituted  for  the  neat  smooth 
covering  in  which  it  had  been  first  encased. 

"  I  never  thought  her  safe  when  she  was 
new,  Frank;  but  now,  hang  me  if  I'd  get 
into  her  for  a  mint  of  money,"  said  Harry, 
with  a  look  of  misgiving  as  he  scanned  her 
cobbled  sides. 

"  Nor  I  either,  if  I  couldn't  swim,"  said  the 
other,  candidly  ;  "  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  those 
plasters  do  drop  off  sometimes  when  you  least 
expect  them;  and  then,  it's  sink  or  swim 
without  further  ceremony.  Poacher  Eichards 
had  his  revenge ;  but  there,  we  stopped  his 
fun  by  bagging  his  lines ;  so  we're  about 
quits  on  that  score." 

That  ruffian,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
knocked  Frank  down  for  this  act  of  his  ;  and, 
expecting  a  warrant  would  be  issued  for  his 
apprehension,  had  quitted  the  neighbourhood 
of  Buckbury  immediately  after  that  event, 
the  river  thereby  obtaining  a  rest  it  had  not 
known  for  many  a  previous  year. 

A  big  trout,  supposed  to  weigh  from  two 
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to  three  pounds — an  unusual  weight  for  a 
Devonshire  river — had  been  seen  in  the  weir- 
pool  near  Duckyford  Mill ;  and  although  the 
Rev.  Llewellyn  Powell  had  twice  hooked  it — 
once  with  a  live  May-fly,  and  the  next  time 
with  a  kicking  grasshopper — the  game  fish 
had  broken  away  and  treated  the  parson's 
best  tackle  like  a  spider's  thread.  Powell's 
description  of  the  fish,  with  its  yellow  belly 
shining  like  a  buttercup,  and  the  spots  on  its 
sides  as  big  as  a  sixpence — weighing,  too,  as 
he  avowed,  at  least  five  pounds — had  so 
excited  Frank's  imagination  that,  strict  as  the 
interdiction  was  against  the  use  of  the  coracle, 
he  was  quite  ready  to  brave  Dr.  Twigg's 
wrath,  even  to  expulsion,  if  he  could  only 
land  that  trout  fairly  with  hook  and  line. 

For  this  purpose  he  had  provided  himself 
with  a  few  live  "  fern-webs  "  (a  kind  of  small 
cockchafer  commonly  found  in  the  hay  fields, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  insect  represented  by 
the  Welsh  Coch-a-honddu)  which,  when  a 
couple  are  put  tail-to-tail  upon  a  hook,  are 
known  to  be  an  irresistible  bait  for  a  big 
trout  at  this  season  of  the  year.  But  in  order 
to  use  it  with  the  best  chance,  the  coracle  was 
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found  to  be  a  sine  qud  non ;  for  in  it  lie  could 
approach  the  very  centre  of  the  weir-pool, 
and,  under  cover  of  a  huge  boulder,  which 
reared  its  head  high  above  the  flood  and 
served  as  a  convenient  screen,  he  could 
manage  to  drop  his  fern-webs  with  a  gentle 
and  invisible  hand  into  the  very  eddy  fre- 
quented by  the  fish.  The  wide-mouthed 
landing-net  which  Powell  had  lent  him  was 
entrusted  to  Somers,  who,  stationed  on  an 
open  spot  at  the  lower  end  of  the  weir-pool, 
had  received  minute  instructions  as  to  the 
exact  time  and  mode  in  which  he  was  to  use 
it.  "He'll  be  too  big  to  fry,"  said  Frank; 
"and  I  vote  we  make  old  Barrett  stew  or 
bake  him  in  his  oven ;  there  will  be  supper 
for  six  of  us  at  least." 

"Then  I  hope  you'll  get  something  else, 
Frank,  besides  this  trout,  or  some  of  us  may 
haply  go  hungry  to  bed." 

"  No,  you  won't ;  there  will  be  fish  enough 
and  to  spare  for  so  many  fellows,  except  they 
eat  like  hounds,"  said  Frank,  not  perceiving 
the  real  drift  of  his  friend's  remark. 

"Yes,  if  you  catch  him,  my  boy;  but 
*  there's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the 
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lip,'  "  replied  Harry,  with  a  provoking  smile 
of  doubt  on  his  countenance,  but  with  little 
expectation  that  the  truth  of  the  proverb 
would  be  so  speedily  realized. 

His  playful  irony  was,  however,  lost  upon 
Frank ;  for  the  roar  of  the  river,  tumbling 
over  the  rocky  barrier  and  seething  like  a 
boiling  cauldron  in  the  gulf  below,  prevented 
his  hearing  a  word  of  it ;  and  already  he  had 
launched  his  frail  bark  into  a  mass  of  foam, 
the  only  quiet  corner  of  the  agitated  pool. 
Shooting  out  into  a  favourable  eddy,  he 
endeavoured  to  padde  her  directly  between 
the  weir  and  the  boulder,  but  a  counter-eddy 
catching  the  craft  twirled  her,  like  a  duck's 
feather,  right  into  the  trough  of  the  back- 
water under  the  weir-head,  and  in  an  instant 
she  and  Frank  disappeared  together,  swamped 
under  the  irresistible  weight  of  the  falling 
flood. 

A  score  of  times  before  had  Frank  been 
capsized  out  of  that  coracle;  but  on  those 
occasions,  being  unskilled  both  in  keeping  his 
balance  and  in  the  use  of  the  paddle,  he  had 
always  taken  the  precaution  to  embark  in  a 
pair  of  light  trousers  only,  and  sometimes, 
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indeed,  if  the  weather  suited,  in  a  state  of 
complete  nudity,  so  that,  being  a  good 
swimmer,  he  was  prepared  for  any  emergency. 
Here,  however,  encumbered  as  he  was  with 
clothing,  and  suddenly  Qngulfed  in  the  boil- 
ing flood,  the  currents  and  counter-currents 
of  which  were  rushing  hither  and  thither  in 
wild  fury,  the  case  was  very  different ;  and  if 
the  banks  of  the  pool  had  not  been  quite  free 
from  overhanging  willows,  with  their  old 
snags  formed  like  fish-hooks  below,  his  chance 
of  escape  would  have  been  a  remote  one,  and, 
instead  of  the  supper  he  anticipated,  the  eels 
probably  would  have  fed  upon  him. 

As  it  was,  had  he  carried  one  ounce  more 
weight  in  his  pocket,  the  balance  would  have 
been  certainly  fatal  to  him ;  for,  strong  swim- 
mer as  he  was,  the  whirling  eddies  and  the 
rushing  tide  so  tossed  him  to  and  fro,  that, 
when  at  length  he  rose  to  the  surface,  he  was 
almost  too  bewildered  to  strike  out  and  make 
for  the  land.  Half  choked,  however,  he  was 
now  thrown  into  the  main  current,  and,  float- 
ing steadily  on  it,  soon  managed  to  gain  the 
bank ;  there  Harry  was  at  hand,  and,  with  the 
help   of  the   landing-net,  in   a   few  seconds 
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dragged  him  ashore.  The  coracle,  too,  not 
long  afterwards  was  carried  to  the  same 
point,  and  being  lugged  out,  was  laid  bottom 
upwards  on  the  greensward;  while  Frank, 
none  the  worse  for  his  ducking,  stood  by, 
draining  the  water  from  his  saturated  dress. 

"  By  Jove !  that  was  a  near  shave,  Frank, 
too  near  to  be  pleasant ;  for  you  went  down 
like  Palinurus,  and,  not  seeing  you  rise,  I 
made  sure  the  coracle  was  on  top  of  you,  and 
that  you  would  be  drowned." 

"  '  A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,'  Harry  ;  and 
as  for  being  drowned,  a  watery  bier  would 
never  suit  me ;  I  like  a  glass  of  good  ale  too 
well  for  that." 

"  Don't  jest  about  it,  that's  a  dear  fellow, 
when  you've  had  such  a  narrow  escape,"  ex- 
claimed Harry,  not  a  little  shocked  at  the 
levity  with  which  Frank  •  treated  the  matter. 
"  I  wish  this  vile  coracle  had  become  a  total 
wreck,  and  been  swallowed  up  by  that 
Charybdis,  never  to  be  seen  again.  It  must 
have  been  nursed  by  some  evil  genius  when 
it  was  first  launched ;  for  the  scrapes  are 
legion  into  which  you  have  been  led  by  it 
from  that  hour  to  this.      Do  get  rid  of  it, 
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Frank,  or  it  will  surely  become  your  coffin 
some  day." 

Frank  suddenly  started,  but  not  at  the 
kindly  advice  his  friend  was  giving  him  :  his 
eyes  and  thoughts  were  intently  watching  a 
dark  object  moving  rapidly  towards  them 
behind  a  screen  of  trees  fringing  the  whole 
length  of  the  meadow  in  which  they  stood. 

"  By  jingo  !  Harry,  that's  old  Twigg  stalk- 
ing us.  I'll  swear  to  his  shoulders  a  mile 
off;  and  he'll  have  us,  too,  if  we  don't  bolt 
like  a  shot  across  the  river ;  that's  our  only 
chance." 

"You  forget,  Frank,  I  can't  swim,"  ex- 
claimed the  other,  half  speechless  with  terror. 

"  Well,  then,  you  shall  float  over  on  my 
back.  I  can  carry  you  quite  safely,  never 
fear ;  so  come  along." 

"  Not  for  the  world !  "  responded  his  com- 
panion, decisively;  "you  couldn't  do  it  in 
those  wet  clothes,  and  we  should  both  be 
drowned." 

"  Then  look  sharp,"  said  Frank,  almost  at 
his  wit's  end,  "  and  get  in  under  the  coracle, 
do ;  he's  yet  two  or  three  hundred  yards  off, 
and  won't  see  the  move,"  said  Frank,  lifting 
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the  gunwale  of  the  craft ;  while  Harry,  who 
was  lying  on  the  grass  alongside  it,  crawled 
under  its  hull.  "There  be  quiet  for  your 
life,"  he  added  in  a  whisper,  "  and  I'll  stand 
my  ground." 

So  saying,  Frank  seated  himself  on  the 
ribs  of  the  coracle,  and  there  waited,  not 
without  trepidation,  the  approach  of  the 
pedagogue,  for  it  was  he  beyond  a  doubt. 
It  was  a  pure  accident,  however,  that  brought 
him  there ;  he  had  gone  out  simply  for  his 
daily  exercise,  and  chance  alone  had  led  him 
into  the  footpath  passing  through  an  adjoin- 
ing meadow  so  near  the  boys.  Nor  did  Jie 
catch  sight  of  Frank  until,  resting  on  a  stile 
within  twenty  yards  of  him,  his  eye  lighted 
on  the  figure  of  the  boy  perched  upon  the 
coracle ;  but  so  bedra2:2:led  and  sodden  was 
his  appearance  that,  for  some  seconds,  Frank's 
identity  remained  a  perfect  mystery  to  him. 
But  not  long  could  the  penetrating  glance  of 
Dr.  Twigg  be  baffled.  "  It  must  be,  it  is, 
that  boy  Raleigh  again !  "  he  exclaimed  so 
audibly  that  Frank  absolutely  shuddered  at 
the  grim  tone  in  which  every  syllable  was 
.  uttered. 
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"  So,  that's  you,  is  it,  sir  ? "  the  Doctor 
said,  approaching  the  coracle,  with  a  hard 
but  triumphant  expression  on  his  pitiless 
face;  "then  I've  caught  you  at  last  red- 
handed  in  the  very  act  of  disobeying  my 
mandate." 

Frank  stood  up  as  the  pedagogue  advanced, 
but  he  answered  not  a  word ;  the  charge  was 
too  true,  and  could  not  be  denied.  He  had 
wilfully  transgressed,  he  knew ;  but  so  long 
as  Harry  Somers  escaped  detection,  for  that 
would  have  been  ruin  to  him,  he  was  quite 
ready  to  become  the  conductor  of  the  Doctor's 
lightning  and  bear  the  full  measure  of  his 
wrath,  even  the  penalty  of  expulsion,  on  his 
own  head. 

"  You've  been  submerged,  too,  I  perceive, 
and,  apparently,  half  drowned,"  continued 
the  Doctor,  observing  the  water  oozing  out  of 
the  boy's  ears  and  nostrils  and  his  hair  dank 
with  wet.  "  But  how  came  the  coracle  thus 
far  on  land  ?  " 

"  It  was  hauled  up,  sir,"  responded  the  lad, 
"  and  then  turned  over  to  dry." 

The  Doctor  ran  his  eye  over  Frank's  slight, 
boyish  figure,  and  shook  his  head  mistrust-. 
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fully,  indicating  thereby  his  full  conviction 
that  he  had  told  him  a  lie. 

"  Impossible  !  It  would  require  the  strength 
of  two  such  as  you  to  accomplish  that  task," 
replied  the  Doctor ;  "  you  could  not  have 
hauled  it  up  alone ;  so  who  helped  you  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  so  heavy  as  you  think,  sir,"  said 
Frank ;  "  it  only  weighs  seventy  pounds." 

"Don't  trifle  with  me,  sir,"  thundered  out 
the  pedagogue,  indignantly ;  "  I'll  have  a 
categorical  answer  to  my  question.  Who 
helped  you  to  haul  up  that  coracle  ?  " 

Frank's  strategy  could  help  him  no  farther ; 
he  had  been  taught  and  felt  how  contemptible^ 
it  was  to  tell  a  lie ;  and  yet  if  he  spoke  out 
and  betrayed  Harry,  a  sense  of  shame  and 
remorse  would  inevitably  haunt  him  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  No,  he  would  be  flayed 
alive  rather  than  do  either. 

Such  was  the  resolution  the  brave  boy 
arrived  at,  even  under  the  scowl  and  gaze  of 
the  Doctor's  threatening  eye,  with  which,  as 
if  he  were  a  wild  beast,  he  hoped  to  cow  him 
into  fear  and  submission.  Is  it  not  the  great 
moralist  who  says,  "  Without  courage  there 
can    be    no    truth,    and    without    truth    no 
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virtue?"  At  all  events,  Frank's  "pluck" 
pulled  him  through  on  this  occasion,  and  by 
a  timely  accident  he  was  speedily  released 
from  the  horns  of  the  dilemma  to  which  he 
was  exposed. 

While  the  pedagogue,  with  a  fixed  eye, 
was  waiting  for  his  answer,  the  mutterings  of 
an  angry  bull,  that  hitherto  had  only  been 
heard  at  the  far  end  of  the  meadow,  suddenly 
burst  out  in  a  fiercer  tone  close  to  them ;  and 
as  the  beast  had  quitted  the  grazing  herd, 
and  at  every  step  was  tearing  up  the  earth 
with  hoof  and  horn,  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  spot  on  which  they  stood, 
the  Doctor's  thoughts  were  at  once  diverted 
to  his  own  danger  and  the  necessity  of 
saving  his  life  by  an  immediate  and  speedy 
retreat. 

The  wavering  look  of  the  pedagogue  was 
enough  for  Frank,  who,  seizing  the  cue,  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  play  his  game  on  the 
Doctor's  nerves.  Pointing  towards  the  bull, 
now  within  fifty  yards  of  them,  he  inquired 
tremulously,  "  Can  you  swim,  sir  ?  for  the 
river  is  our  only  chance  now.  'Tis  Farmer 
Thom's    bull,    that    tossed    old    Splatt,    the 
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gardener,  and  broke  six  of  his  ribs.  We'd 
better  be  off,  sir ;  he  can  run  like  a  deer." 

Dr.  Twigg,  seeing  at  a  glance  that  any 
attempt  on  his  part  to  run  for  the  stile,  the 
only  available  refuge,  save  the  river,  in  his 
rear,  would  probably  be  a  race  for  life 
between  him  and  the  bull,  found  himself 
compelled  instantly  to  adopt  Frank's  sugges- 
tion— an  undignified  and  anomalous  necessity 
which,  if  he  forgave,  he  never  forgot  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  Happily  for  him,  he  was 
an  expert  swimmer ;  so,  without  another 
thought  about  the  coracle,  he  walked  steadily 
backwards  towards  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
divesting  himself  of  coat,  waistcoat,  and  shoes 
with  all  celerity,  he  entered  the  water  and 
crossed  to  the  other  side. 

Frank,  too,  "  took  soil "  at  the  same  time  ; 
but,  floating  downwards  with  the  current  for 
some  distance,  he  landed  again  in  a  thicket 
of  old  willows  on  the  same  side  and  in  the 
very  meadow  he  had  just  left.  It  had  oc- 
curred to  him  while  in  mid-stream  that  the 
bull,  a  real  vicious  North  Devoner,  one  of  the 
famous  Holland  herd,  might  take  a  fancy  to 
the  coracle,  and,  if  so,  that  Harry's  life  would 
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be  in  imminent  jeopardy  thereby.  Accord- 
ingly, in  order  to  show  himself  again  at  a 
safe  distance  from  the  enraged  brute,  and 
divert  him  from  that  object,  he  climbed  to  the 
head  of  an  old  pollard  willow  overhanging 
the  stream ;  and  thence  spying,  as  he  ex- 
pected, the  bull  intently  regarding  the  little 
craft  and  tearing  up  the  turf,  as  if  at  any 
moment  he  was  about  to  charge  it,  he  took  off 
his  jacket,  and,  waving  it  frantically  to  and 
fro,  shouted  at  the  beast  like  a  very  madman. 

No  sign  of  life  or  motion,  however,  emanat- 
ing from  the  coracle  (for  Harry,  well  aware 
of  the  proximity  of  the  bull,  lay  curled  up 
under  its  cover  as  still  as  a  dormouse),  the 
fierce  brute  stalked  leisurely  forward,  as  if 
prepared  to  resent  the  challenge  sent  him 
from  the  tree ;  but,  whether  it  was  the  un- 
assailable position  in  which  Frank  was 
perched,  or  the  distant  lowing  of  a  heifer  that 
attracted  his  attention,  he  suddenly  turned  on 
his  heels  and  jogged  back  at  a  full  trot  to  join 
the  herd. 

Eelieved  from  this  enemy,  Frank  looked 
eagerly  up  the  meadows  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  with  the  hope  of  catching  a  view 
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of  the  other,  feehng  well  assured  that,  soaked 
as  he  was  to  the  skin,  "  old  Twigg "  would 
hasten  back  to  obtain  a  change  of  raiment 
without  a  moment's  delay. 

"  Yonder  he  goes,  bj  Jingo  !  "  he  shouted 
wildly,  as  if  he  was  viewing  a  fox,  rather 
than  the  stately  pedagogue,  who,  taking  a 
short  cut  through  a  field  of  long  mowing 
grass,  was  making  the  best  of  his  way  home 
to  Buekbury. 

"  Now,  then,  we  are  quits,  old  fellow,"  said 
Frank,  lifting  the  coracle  and  liberating 
Harry  from  his  narrow  prison ;  "  if  I  have 
been  nearly  drowned  in  the  weir-pool,  you^ 
too,  have  had  a  narrow  escape.  At  one  time 
I  really  expected  the  bull  would  have  un- 
earthed you ;  but  '  all's  well  that  ends  well,' 
and,  let  me  tell  you,  you  owe  that  beast  an 
eternal  debt  of  gratitude ;  he  scared  old 
Twigg  off  the  premises,  and  he's  gone,  know- 
ing no  more  about  your  tenancy  of  the 
coracle  than  the  bull  does." 

" Thank  goodness  for  that!"  replied  Harry, 
who  had  been  enduring  the  agonies  of  mortal 
terror  during  his  imprisonment,  which, 
though  it  lasted  but  a  short  half  hour,  seemed 
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to  him  a  long  age.  "I'll  never  abuse  that 
coracle  again,  Frank,  and  you're  a  downright 
trump  to  stand  by  me  as  you  did;  I  can 
never  repay  so  kind  an  act.  I  don't  believe 
the  old  gaffer  was  ever  so  baffled  before ;  but 
I  fear  he'll  owe  you  a  terrible  grudge  for  all 
this ;  for  that  undignified  flight  of  his,  which 
you  witnessed,  will  stick  in  his  gizzard  so 
long  as  he  lives." 

"  He'll  sack  me  for  a  certainty,  I  know  he 
will,"  responded  Frank,  in  a  tone  bespeaking 
but  little  dejection  on  that  accDunt ;  "  but  he 
can't  say  I  told  him  a  lie,  that's  one  comfort, 
though  he  tried  hard  to  make  me  do  that,  or 
betray  my  friend." 

Frank,  having  lost  his  paddle  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  his  fishing-gear  in  the  weir-pool, 
had  now  no  further  power  to  work  the  coracle, 
even  had  he  been  disposed  to  do  so ;  it  was 
accordingly  hauled  into  a  temporary  hiding- 
place,  under  the  old  willow  in  which  he  him- 
self had  sought  a  retreat.  The  two  boys 
then  followed  the  river  for  many  a  mile, 
examining  the  edge  of  every  pool  minutely, 
in  the  hope  of  recovering  at  least  the  lost 
fishing-rod,    which,    being    the    gift    of   his 
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father,  and  made  by  Chevalier,  of  all  his 
worldly  goods  was  valued  by  Frank  the 
most;  but  from  that  day  he  never  set  eyes 
on  it  again. 

On  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Twigg  at  the  school- 
house,  his  first  business  was  to  summon  Mrs. 
Hopkins,  the  housekeeper,  to  his  presence, 
and  to  command  her  to  despatch  two  men  in 
search  of  the  coracle,  which,  he  informed  her, 
they  would  find  at  the  lower  end  of  Farmer 
Thom's  meadow.  "  But,"  he  added,  "  tell 
them  to  beware  of  the  bull ;  for  the  brute  is 
dangerous,  as  I  know  to  my  cost." 

Such  an  announcement,  coupled  with  the 
sodden  and  unusually  disordered  appearance 
of  Dr.  Twigg,  at  any  other  time  would  haVe 
elicited  from  Mrs.  Hopkins  a  string  of  anxious 
inquiries  as  to  the  plight  he  was  in  and  the 
danger  he  had  been  exposed  to ;  but  now  that 
one  word  "  coracle "  had  filled  her  with  ap- 
prehension, and  she  felt  convinced,  from  the 
stern  expression  of  the  Doctor's  countenance 
when  he  mentioned  it,  that  Frank  Ealeigh, 
her  especial  favourite,  was  implicated  in  a 
fresh  scrape,  and,  if  so,  that  his  days  were 
numbered  in  that  establishment. 

"  Bless  the  boy ! "  she  said  to  herself,  with 
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a  brimming  eye,  "  there's  not  a  scrap  of  vice 
in  him,  and  yet  he's  always  in  trouble." 

The  men  soon  found  the  coracle,  and  that 
evening,  when  the  muster-roll  was  called,  it 
was  carried  to  the  playground,  and  there, 
under  the  eye  of  the  Doctor,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  school,  it  was  chopped 
up,  set  on  fire,  and  consumed  to  ashes. 

That  ceremony  over,  the  Doctor  formally 
expelled  Frank,  telling  him  his  lawless  nature 
and  inordinate  love  of  sport  would  bring  him, 
sooner  or  later,  to  inevitable  ruin.  The 
breaking-up  day,  however,  was  still  two  days 
off;  and  as  the  several  horses  destined  for 
the  homeward  conveyance  of  those  pupils 
who  lived  within  a  day's  ride  had  already 
been  sent  to  Buckbury  in  anticipation  of  the 
break  up,  Frank,  on  quitting  the  schoolhouse 
next  morning,  instead  of  taking  the  high 
road  to  Watercombe,  turned  his  horse's  head, 
and  rode  direct  for  Heathercote. 

He  had  promised  to  call  there,  he  said, 
before  he  left  for  the  vacation,  and  his  saddle 
being  furnished  with  a  valise,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  tarry  a  day  or  two  in  that  bower  of 
roses,  if  only  the  fair  widow  would  repeat  the 
invitation  she  had  so  recently  given  him. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  When  lovers  meet  in  adverse  hour, 
'Tis  like  a  sun-glimpse  through  a  shower, 
A  wat'ry  ray  an  instant  seen 
The  darkly  closing  clouds  between." 

KOKEBT. 

The  summary  expulsion  of  Frank,  coupled 
with  the  circumstance  that  he  had  flatly 
refused  to  give  up  the  name  of  the  boy  wh5 
had  helped  him  to  haul  up  the  coracle,  created 
a  profound  sensation  amongst  his  school- 
fellows, and  elevated  him  at  once  to  the  rank 
of  a  hero  and  a  martyr  in  their  admiring 
eyes.  Bidding  adieu  to  so  many  friends,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  he  was  never  likely  to 
see  again,  was  a  sore  trial  to  him;  and  if 
that  natural  feeling  and  a  passing  conviction 
that  the  disgrace  of  his  dismissal  would  cling- 
to  him  for  many  a  day  to  come  did  momen- 
tarily  weigh   upon    his   spirits    and    reduce 
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them  to  a  low  ebb,  tliey  very  rapidly  rose 
again  -ancler  the  influence  of  the  ovation  he 
received  on  quitting  the  portals  of  the  school- 
house. 

In  spite  of  the  awful  presence  of  Dr. 
Twigg  at  a  front  window,  every  boy  in  the 
school  turned  out  into  the  street,  and,  ac- 
companying Frank  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  cheered  him  again  and  again  tumul- 
tuously,  insomuch  that  the  regret  consequent 
on  his  departure  must  have  been  made  known 
to  every  individual  in  and  around  the  purlieus 
of  Buckbury.  Nor  would  Mrs.  Hopkins 
permit  him  to  quit  the  house  until,  in  a 
tangible  form,  she  had  impressed  her  blessing 
upon  him  by  a  motherly  kiss,  a  token  of 
affection  which,  being  accompanied  by  a  flood 
of  tears,  Frank  endured  with  the  fortitude  of 
a  stoic. 

"  Do  you  think  you  are  doing  right  in  not 
going  directly  home  ?  "  suggested  his  friend 
Llewellyn  Powell,  who,  on  hearing  the 
demonstration,  had  followed  to  say  "  God 
speed"  to  the  lad  whom  he  loved  so  well. 
"It  strikes  me  an  immediate  and  straight- 
forward explanation  to  your  father  would  be 
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your  best  policy  ;  for  if  you  hang  about  and 
appear  to  shirk  him,  he  will  naturally  suppose 
matters  are  worse  than  they  really  are.  So  I 
say,  go  home  and  face  him  at  once." 

Frank  might  probably  have  adopted  this 
sensible  advice  forthwith  if  he  had  not,  on  the 
previous  evening,  written  a  note  to  Mrs.  Cor- 
nish, announcing  his  wish  to  pay  her  a  short 
visit  before  he  quitted  the  neighbourhood,  and 
proposing  to  give  himself  the  pleasure  of  call- 
ing at  Heathercote  on  the  following  day.  Con- 
sequently, rather  than  run  the  risk  of  offend- 
ing that  lady,  who  had  already  shown  him  so 
much  kindness  and  even  partiality,  he  would 
certainly  have  faced  a  lion  in  his  path,  and 
not  been  turned  from  the  course  on  which  he 
was  now  bent. 

"I'll  tell  you  what.  Parson,  you  don't 
seem  to  know  my  father ;  he's  a  brick  to  the 
backbone.  And  if  I  tell  him  in  a  year's 
time  that  I  regret  my  fault,  he'll  forgive 
me  that  very  moment." 

"  Then  one  so  generous  should  be  treated 
with  like  generosity," replied  Powell  earnestly; 
"  and  the  sooner  you  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it,  the  happier  you  will  feel ;  take  my  word 
for  it." 
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"  It's  too  late  now  to  turn.  They  expect 
me  at  Heathercote,  and  to  Heathercote  I  mnst 
go,"  replied  Frank,  with  a  tenacity  of  purpose 
very  unusual  for  a  lad  of  his  years.  "  But 
I'll  promise  you  this,  Parson — if  they  don't 
press  me  to  stay,  I'll  ride  straight  home  to 
Watercombe  this  very  night." 

Powell  shook  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say 
he  had  already  seen  enough  to  know  that 
not  only  would  Frank  be  pressed  to  stay,  but 
that  spr ingles  made  with  golden  hair  would 
be  set  for  him,  into  which  he  would  certainly 
2Dut  his  foot,  and  probably  be  fettered  for  life. 

On  the  occasion  of  their  late  pic-nic  at 
Holne  Chase,  the  Parson  had  observed  the 
marked  preference  Frank  had  shown  for  the 
company  of  Mary  Cornish  to  that  of  any 
other  person  during  the  day,  and  how  vexed 
he  appeared  to  be  when,  planning  to  wander 
away  with  her  alone,  the  unwelcome  presence 
of  Parson  Daly  marred  the  manoeuvre.  He 
was  quick  enough  to  see,  too,  that  Mrs. 
Cornish  was  the  easiest  of  chaperons ;  and 
that,  so  far  from  imposing  any  restriction  on 
the  young  people  by  her  presence,  she 
studiously  left  them  to  themselves — a  mode 
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of  fulfilling  her  duty  to  which  the  latter  were 
never  once  heard  to  offer  the  slightest  objec- 
tion. But  in  addition  to  what  he  had  himself 
observed,  Host  had  privately  informed  him 
he  was  quite  sure  that  to  secure  the  heir 
of  Watercombe  for  her  daughter  was  the 
ruling  thought  of  the  widow's  life,  and  that 
she  would  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  bring 
that  object  about.  There  was  one  little  item, 
however,  in  the  calculation  which  the  doctor 
believed  would  seriously  damage,  if  not 
frustrate,  the  lady's  chance  of  success,  and 
that  was  the  long-standing  feud  that  had 
existed  between  her  late  husband  and  the 
Squire — a  feud  which  to  this  time  the  law 
had  left  unsettled  between  the  parties  or  their 
representatives. 

It  was  a  case  of  manorial  rights  :  the  naval 
hero  had  been  an  ardent  gunner  in  his  day, 
and,  when  ashore,  had  assumed  a  kind  of 
roving  commission,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
all  the  waste  land  of  Dartmoor  belonged 
to  the  Crown  or  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and 
was  as  free  to  him  as  the  open  sea.  Of  the 
Western  Boundary  line  defining  the  real 
forest,  and   stretching   away  from   Cumston 
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Tor  to  Aime  Head,  Peter's  Bound  Stone, 
Ermehead,  Eylesbarrow  Mine,  Nun's  Cross 
to  North  Hessary  Tor,  near  Prince  Town, 
he  knew  nothing ;  nor  that  the  vast  tracts 
of  moorland,  southward  of  that  line,  be- 
longed to  private  individuals. 

Over  this  property  Lieutenant  Cornish 
carried  his  gun  freely,  killing  teal,  plover,  an 
occasional  heath-poult,  and  snipe  and  wood- 
cock in  abundance ;  but  when,  not  content 
with  his  wild  bag,  he  strayed  away  and 
invaded  the  sacred  territory  of  Honeycombe 
Warren,  he  was  at  once  summoned  before  the 
magistrates,  and  heavily  fined  for  the  wilful 
trespass. 

This  fine  he  not  only  refused  to  pay,  but 
denounced  the  whole  bench,  the  chairman 
being  Mr.  Paleigh,  as  a  set  of  Shallows  and 
Slenders,  who  "  indifferently  "  ministered 
justice,  and  were,  in  fact,  unfit  for  their  office. 
Hence  a  determination  on  their  part  to  en- 
force their  manorial  rights  to  the  letter,  and 
thenceforward  to  prosecute  the  pirate,  as 
they  in  turn  called  him,  whenever  found 
with  dog  and  gun  within  the  limits  of  their 
free  warrens. 
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An  opportunity  soon  presented  itself : 
pursuing  a  pack  of  heath-poult  between 
Puppers  and  Hayford,  he  knocked  one 
down  in  sight  of  John  Mumford,  the  tenant 
of  Honeycombe  Head,  and  the  very  man  who 
had  prosecuted  him,  but  a  month  before,  for 
trespassing  on  his  rabbit  warren.  Again 
the  gallant  officer  was  summoned  before  the 
same  authorities  ;  but,  owing  to  the  argument 
of  his  lawyer,  questioning  the  rights  of  the 
proprietor,  the  matter  was  referred  to  a 
higher  tribunal.  Yery  soon  afterwards, 
however,  he  received  orders  from  the  Admi- 
ralty to  join  the  Queen  Charlotte,  then  bear- 
ing the  flag  of  "  Black  Dick ; "  and  in  the 
action  which  followed  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1794,  off  Ushant,  a  chain-shot  put  an  end  to 
the  legal  proceedings  and  his  life  at  the  same 
time. 

The  ridicule  and  defiance  with  which  he 
treated  the  justices  was  long  remembered 
in  that  neighbourhood ;  and  so  bitter  was  the 
feeling  occasioned  by  his  sarcasms  that  for 
many  a  year  afterwards  even  the  unoffending 
lady  who  bore  his  name  was  tabooed  by  the 
whole  kith  and  kin  of  those  injured  men. 
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Good  reason,  therefore,  had  his  friend 
Powell  for  urging  Frank  to  hasten  home- 
wards under  all  the  circumstances,  foreseeing 
as  he  did,  that  if  the  boy  tarried  but  a  few 
days  at  Heathercote  an  intimacy  would  be 
formed,  which,  coupled  with  his  expulsion 
from  school,  would  exasperate  his  father  to 
the  last  degree. 

"Dr.  Twiggs  letter,"  continued  Powell, 
"  informing  the  Squire  of  your  expulsion  and 
departure  from  the  schoolhouse  has  certainly 
reached  him  this  morning  ;  and  if  you  do  not 
put  in  an  appearance  at  Watercombe  before 
nightfall,  he  will  at  least  be  anxious  to  know 
what  has  become  of  you." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it !  If  'twas  a  young  hound, 
perhaps,  gone  astray,  or  not  come  back  to  his 
kennel  after  a  day's  hunting,  it  would  keep 
him  awake  all  night ;  but  he  knows  I'm  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  myself,  and  would  be 
sure  to  say,  *  Nought's  never  in  danger ; '  and 
when  I  tell  him  at  whose  house  I  have  stayed, 
he'll  only  call  me  a  lucky  dog  in  having 
fallen  into  such  good  company." 

The  gossip  respecting  the  old  feud  had 
died  away  long  before  Frank  had  quitted  his 
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nursery ;  and  althougli  on  the  occasion  of  the 
hounds  meeting  at  New  Bridge  he  had 
observed  a  cold  reserve  in  his  father's  manner 
when  he  himself  had  introduced  him  to  the 
fair  widow,  yet  he  had  never  once  heard  of 
the  long-standing  grievance  between  them. 
The  Squire,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  late 
at  the  meet  that  morning,  and,  punctual  as 
his  habits  usually  were,  that  circumstance 
alone  rarely  failed  to  upset  his  temper  for 
some  time  afterwards ;  so,  to  it  and  no  other 
cause  did  Frank  attribute  the  cold  bow  and 
forced  smile  with  which  he  greeted  the  lady 
on  that  eventful  day. 

The  gate  into  Heathercote  lawn  appeared 
to  open  of  its  own  accord,  as  Frank,  having 
parted  with  Powell,  rode  through  it,  and 
walked  his  horse  leisurely  over  the  well- 
gravelled  walk  leading  to  the  house.  In  a 
large  bow-window,  opening  on  the  parterre 
and  curtained  with  a  profusion  of  pink  and 
white  drapery,  evidently  of  Oriental  texture 
and  design,  sat  the  two  ladies,  mother  and 
daughter,  the  latter  engaged  in  needlework, 
while  the  former  was  reading  aloud  one  of 
Miss  Edgeworth's  "  Popular  Tales,"  at  that 
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time  justly  established  as  the  best  novel  of 
the  day. 

Frank  was  of  course  expected;  for  before 
he  could  dismount  to  ring  the  door-bell  Mrs. 
Cornish  had  risen  to  greet  him  through  the 
open  window.  "  Yery  glad  indeed  to  see 
you !  and  so  good  of  you  to  come  to  this 
desolate  place,"  she  said,  in  so  pleasant  and 
so  sweet  a  tone  that  if  Frank  had  been 
favoured  with  the  glimpse  of  an  earthly 
paradise,  his  senses  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  entranced.  The  very  atmosphere  seemed 
redolent  of  roses,  which,  intertwined  with  the 
honeysuckle  and  yellow  jasmine,  depended  in 
clusters  from  the  trellis-work,  and  formed  an 
exquisite  hanging  garden  all  over  the  front 
of  the  house.  Then,  baskets  of  the  richest 
wild  flowers,  heather,  hare-bells,  foxglove,  and 
the  ox-eyed  daisy,  fresh  plucked  on  the  hill- 
side by  Mary  Cornish,  and  suspended  near 
the  windows,  as  if  floating  in  air,  might  have 
led  one  to  believe  the  whole  place  was  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Flora  and  the  Graces  at 
the  same  time. 

"  And  now  the  holidays  have  commenced," 
continued  the  lady,  "  of  course  you  will  stay 
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with  us  a  few  days  at  least;  Mary  acd  I  are 
depending  on  you  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  ennui 
that  ever  since  that  pic-nic  day  has  been 
hanging  over  this  lonely  cot." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Frank,  ac- 
cepting the  invitation  with  a  rapture  he 
cared  Kttle  to  conceal ;  "  the  school  does  not 
break  up  till  Saturday  next,  so  I  need  not 
return  to  Watercombe  before  that  day." 

"  That  will  be  a  short  visit,  indeed ;  only 
two  whole  days ;  scarcely  time  enough  for 
exploring  the  glens  of  Skerriton  and  Kings- 
wood,  neither  of  which  Mary  and  I  have  ever 
seen ;  and  we  daren't  venture  into  those 
wilds  alone ;  for,  without  a  cavalier  to  protect 
us,  I  should  expect  to  see  a  satyr  emerging 
out  of  every  hollow  tree." 

Nor  was  this  altogether  a  groundless  alarm ; 
for  there  literally  was  at  that  time  a  poor 
mazed  man,  called  Johnny  South,  who,  clad 
in  a  blue  blanket  only,  was  in  the  habit  of 
wandering  away  from  a  neighbouring  parish 
into  those  deep  woodland  ravines ;  and  then 
becoming  lost,  as  in  a  labyrinth,  he  would 
howl  for  help  like  some  weird  and  unearthly 
animal,  till  the  peasants,  alarmed  alike  by  his 
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cries  and  appearance,  spread  the  report  that  a 
wild  man  lived  in  the  rocks  of  Skerriton 
Wood.  Johnny,  however,  though  he  scared 
many  a  stout  man  into  flight,  was  an  inno- 
cent savage,  and  as  easily  managed  as  a  child 
by  those  in  charge  of  him.  In  one  of  his 
wanderings  on  a  certain  occasion  the  poor 
fellow  all  but  fell  a  victim  to  a  pack  of 
hounds :  they  were  a  wild,  high-spirited  lot, 
and  while  drawing  the  deep  cover  of 
Dendles,  came  across  the  drag  of  Johnny 
South.  Away  they  went,  the  puppies  in  full 
cry,  like  a  pack  of  Cuban  mastiffs  after  a 
runaway  slave,  doubtless  supposing  that  some 
strange,  foul  varmint  was  ahead  of  them, 
from  the  strong  scent  that  tainted  the  air. 

Luckily  for  Johnny,  the  Master  caught  a 
view  of  the  blue  blanket,  or  in  two  minutes 
more  they  would  have  torn  and  eaten  him  on 
the  spot.  "  Ride !  ride  for  your  life,  John 
Square ! "  he  shouted  to  his  whip ;  "  'tis 
Johnny  South,  the  idiot,  and  they'll  ate  un 
like  a  fox,  if  you  don't  stop  'em !  "  The  whip 
was  only  just  in  time ;  a  young  hound  had 
seized  the  blanket,  and  the  others  were 
closing  in  on  the  hideous  form  which,  now 
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jabbering,  grimacing,  and  frantic  with  fear, 
looked  far  more  like  a  wild  beast  than  a 
human  being,  when  a  sharp  rate  and  a  crack 
of  the  whip  stopped  the  riot  and  saved  poor 
Johnny's  life. 

A  shy  fit  seemed  suddenly  to  have  seized 
on  Mary,  who,  instead  of  coming  forward 
with  her  mother  to  welcome  Frank,  as  in 
reality  she  longed  to  do,  appeared  to  be 
agitated  by  a  strange  tremulous  emotion 
throughout  her  whole  frame ;  and,  fearing  it 
might  be  observed,  she  retired  from  the 
window  to  the  far,  hazy  side  of  the  pretty 
room. 

The  light  of  Mary's  blue  eyes,  however,  as 
Mrs.  Cornish  correctly  divined,  was  not  given 
her  to  be  hidden  under  a  bushel ;  nor  was 
the  soft,  musical  tone  of  her  merry  tongue 
bestowed  on  her  to  no  purpose  ;  so,  impressed 
with  that  conviction,  the  practical  mother 
summoned  her  to  come  forth  and  welcome  the 
visitor  who  had  just  arrived.  Then,  turning 
to  Frank,  she  said  :  "Mary  has  just  had  a 
new  habit  made  by  Spicer,  which  most  oppor- 
tunely arrived  here  yesterday,  and,  as  she  is 
dying  to  wear  it,  you  must  take  a  gallop  over 
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the  moor  with  her  to-morrow  morning.  My 
gardener  makes  a  capital  groom,  and  knows 
every  bog  on  the  moor  as  well  as  he  does  this 
garden,  so  you'll  be  safe  with  him." 

"That  would  be  a  treat  indeed,"  said 
Frankj  catching  eagerly  at  the  thought  of  a 
gallop  with  Mary,  and  perhaps  another  race 
over  the  fine  elastic  turf  of  Dockhill  Eidge ; 
"  but  why  take  the  gardener  away  from  his 
work  ?  My  father  says  I  know  the  moor  as 
well  as  Ben  Head ;  and  I'll  promise  to  steer 
clear  of  all  bogs,  if  you'll  allow  me  to  be  the 
pilot ;  so  please  trust  me." 

Frank's  recent  adventure  among  the  bogs 
had  been  the  talk  of  the  whole  country,  and 
had  left  a  deep  impression  on  the  widow's 
mind,  that  even  those  who  are  born  and  bred 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  moor  are  liable  to  get 
into  difficulties  the  moment  they  turn  aside 
from  the  beaten  and  broad  tracks  of  the 
public  highway.  But,  in  addition  to  that  far 
from  groundless  apprehension,  the  question 
of  propriety  was  one  which,  however  inclined 
the  lady  might  have  been  to  grant  Frank's 
request,  made  her  hesitate  to  do  so  on  this 
particular  occasion.    "If  any  one,  for  instance, 
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connected  with  his  family  or  the  neighbour- 
hood were  by  accident  to  meet  Mary  and  him 
alone  on  that  wild  moor,"  she  thought  to 
herself,  "  there  would  be  but  one  construction 
put  upon  the  matter;  it  would  be  said  of 
course  that,  boy  as  he  is,  I  was  setting  a  trap 
to  catch  the  young  heir  of  Watercombe,  and 
the  fact  of  his  being  a  visitor  at  Heathercote 
would  only  confirm  the  suspicion." 

To  say  "  No "  to  any  reasonable  request 
proffered  by  those  in  whom  she  was  interested 
required  no  little  effort  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Cornish,  whose  easy  and  gentle  nature  led 
her,  as  a  rule,  to  glide  with  the  stream  rather 
than  struggle  against  it.  Feeling,  however, 
as  she  did,  how  censorious  the  world  might 
be  if  she  gave  it  a  handle,  she  answered 
Frank  with  more  firmness  than  was  her 
general  wont,  but  still  without  assigning  the 
real  motive  for  her  refusal.  "  No,"  she  said, 
"  thank  you ;  that  would  never  do ;  for 
although  for  myself  I  see  no  danger  in 
trusting  Mary  to  your  sole  guidance  on  this 
the  sound  side  of  the  moor,  and  feel  sure 
you  would  bring  her  back  quite  safely, 
yet  others  would  perhaps  think   differently 
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and  condemn  me  as  the  most  indiscreet  of 
mothers." 

"  Well,"  said  Frank,  not  so  easily  disposed 
of,  "I  shouldn't  care  a  fig  for  their  condemna- 
tion. What  business  have  others  to  interfere 
with  your  private  arrangements  ?  It  seems 
to  me  a  great  impertinence." 

But,  strongly  as  he  continued  to  urge  his 
point,  Mrs.  Cornish  would  not  give  way. 
"  My  old  coach-horse,  the  Gunner,"  she  said, 
"has  been  standing  idle  in  the  stable  for 
more  than  a  week,  and,  as  there  is  no  par- 
ticular work  at  home  requiring  the  gardener's 
attention,  they  shall  both  have  an  outing,  and 
accompany  you  to  the  moor." 

Frank  said  no  more,  but  certainly  looked 
as  if  he  thought  the  man's  company  would  be 
a  great  bore;  and  although  Mary  had  more 
than  once  during  the  conversation  expressed 
her  conviction  that,  if  they  were  to  enjoy  a 
nice  gallop,  the  stumpy  old  Gunner  would  be 
left  miles  behind,  the  excursion  was  finally  ar- 
ranged in  accordance  with  her  mother's  views. 

Never  did  a  neater  animal  than  Taffy  look 
through  a  bridle — a  bright  bay,  with  black 
points,   and   a   touch   of    silver   in   his   tail, 
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indicating  thereby  the  blood  of  "  Dongala," 
his  Arab  sire.  He  stood  just  fourteen  hands 
in  height ;  and,  although  not  always  a  docile 
slave  in  harness,  the  collar  of  which  too 
frequently  fretted  his  thin  skin,  as  a  lady's 
saddle-horse,  his  mouth,  temper,  and  pace 
were  perfect.  In  the  language  of  the  country, 
you  might  have  "  put  the  nose  of  un  into  a 
pint  mug,"  so  clean-cut  was  the  outline  of  his 
head,  and  so  deer-like  its  whole  shape. 

Well  might  Mary  Cornish  be  proud  of  her 
handsome  pet  as,  next  morning  soon  after 
breakfast,  he  made  his  appearance  at  the 
front  door  with  one  of  Peat's  saddles,  fitting 
him  to  perfection,  and  a  light  snaffle  briile 
by  the  same  maker  encircling  his  head, 
neither  of  which,  however,  was  encumbered 
with  any  additional  garniture  in  the  form  of 
martingale,  crupper,  or  surcingle — appendages 
utterly  needless  for  a  neck  and  shoulders  like 
his. 

Nor  were  Taffy's  good  looks  his  sole  recom- 
mendation. He  had  been  carefully  trained 
as  a  hunter,  and,  in  the  language  of  Ben 
Head,  there  wasn't  a  bank  in  Devonshire 
could  pound  him  ;  for  if  he  couldn't  jump, 
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he'd  clamber  over  it,  if  'twas  as  high  as  a 
haystack.  Over  the  moor,  too,  in  ground 
beset  with  obstructions,  among  hillocks,  pits, 
and  boulders,  he  seemed  to  have  a  fifth  leg 
ready  for  any  emergency,  and,  with  a  light 
hand  on  the  bit,  he  was  safe  as  an  ibex  of  the 
Alps. 

But  now,  perfect  as  he  was  in  shape  and 
symmetry,  it  is  no  figure  of  speech  to  say 
that,  from  the  moment  Mary  had  mounted 
him,  Frank's  gaze  scarcely  ever  travelled 
below  the  level  of  the  saddle  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  so  riveted  was  it  on  the  bright, 
earnest  face,  the  golden  tresses,  and  the 
already  well-developed  form  of  that  fair  girl. 
Once,  indeed,  before  they  had  fairly  reached 
the  moor-gate,  his  eye,  following  the  line  of 
her  graceful  figure  down  to  the  very  hem  of 
her  habit-skirt,  was  attracted  by  the  unusual 
length  of  that  robe,  and  tempted  him  to  ob- 
serve that  he  thought  the  tailor  must  have 
made  a  bad  guess  at  Tafiy's  height. 

"  And  why  so  ? "  inquired  Mary,  not  at 
once  comprehending  the  drift  of  his  remark., 
^'  He  asked  no  questions  on  the  subject,  and 
certainly  did  not  take  Tafiy's  measure." 
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"That  I  can  quite,  understand,"  replied 
Frank,  mustering  courage  to  criticize  tlie 
garb  that  had  been  pronounced  so  perfect, 
and  displayed  the  undulations  of  her  figure  so 
becomingly,  "because,  if  I  may  venture  to  say 
so,  had  he  seen  the  horse,  he  would  scarcely 
have  made  the  skirt  of  your  habit  so  long. 
It  almost  sweeps  the  ground,  and  would,  I  am 
sure,  be  pronounced  dangerous  by  my  father. 
Frequent  accidents  happen  to  ladies  hunting 
with  our  hounds,  owing  to  the  length  of  their 
habits.  The  action  of  a  horse's  hind  legs  in 
travelling  quickly  through  heavy  ground, 
especially  if  it  is  a  little  downhill,  is  often  so 
high,  that  I  have  known  ladies'  skirts  torn 
violently  from  their  bodies,  and  even  gentle- 
men's spurs  kicked  clean  off  their  heels.  So, 
if  we  are  to  have  a  rattling  fast  gallop,  I 
should  take  up  a  reef  or  two  in  that  skirt  of 
yours,  if  I  were  you.  It  would  certainly  then 
be  much  safer." 

"  I'd  do  it  instantly,"  replied  Mary,  some- 
what alarmed  by  Frank's  representation ; 
"  but  the  truth  is  I  scarcely  know  how  to  set 
about  it.  I  have  no  needle  and  thread — not 
even  a  pin  about  me  ;  and,  unless  we  return 
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to   Heathercote,  I   don't  see  liow  it  can  be 
managed." 

"Oil,  not  back  to  Heathercote  again !  That's 
more  than  a  mile  off,  and  going  back  is 
always  a  sign  of  back  luck,"  exclaimed  Frank, 
fiddling  in  his  pocket,  and  at  length  pulling 
out  a  piece  of  an  old  fishing-line  with  a  hook 
attached  to  it.  "I  could  fasten  it  up  with 
this  in  two  minutes,  if  you'll  let  me." 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer  he  vaulted 
from  his  saddle,  and  beckoning  to  Greorge, 
the  gardener-groom,  to  take  his  horse,  he  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to  manipulate  the  skirt,  and, 
doubling  it  up  in  a  rough-and-ready  fashion, 
he  formed  a  tuck  at  least  a  foot  in  depth  all 
round  the  bottom.  The  habit  then  fell  just  a 
few  inches  below  the  stirrup-iron,  the  mys- 
terious arrangement  of  which  Frank  seemed 
to  understand  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  a 
trained  riding-master. 

"  There,"  he  said,  popping  her  neat  little 
foot  into  its  stirrup  again,  "  I  think  you'll  do 
now.  No  fear  of  Taffy's  catching  the  skirt 
in  that  form,  if  it  only  stays  as  it  is,  no 
matter  where  or  how  fast  he  goes." 

Mary,  who  had  been  mute  as  a  mummy 
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during  the  process,  now  thanked  him,  half 
timidly  yet  warmly,  for  his  trouble ;  but 
if,  in  submitting  to  it  with  a  passive  for- 
bearance worthy  of  a  Stoic,  her  voice  did 
betray  just  the  faintest  touch  of  tremor, 
which,  with  all  her  exertion,  she  was  unable 
to  conceal,  it  could  scarcely  be  wondered  at. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  whatever  the  maiden  feel- 
ings of  one  so  young  and  so  artless  might 
have  been,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  believing  the 
operation  was  necessary  to  her  safety,  she 
exhibited  no  ordinary  share  of  common  sense 
and  mother-wit  in  not  making  a  fuss  about  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  minutest  detail  of  that 
episode,  quickly  as  it  passed,  and  trifling  as  'it 
was,  left  an  impression  on  her  memory  which 
long  years  did  not  change,  and  death  alone 
could  efface. 

The  gallop  over  the  moor  was  a  wild  and 
exciting  one ;  but  the  consequences  resulting 
therefrom  must  be  reserved  for  another 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

"  "We  are  in  for  a  gallop, — away !  away! 
I  told  them  my  beauty  could  fly ; 
And  we'll  lead  them  a  dance  ere  they  catch  us 
to-day, 
For  we  mean  it,  my  lass  and  I." 

Whtte  Melville. 

When  the  letter  of  Dr.  Twigg,  enumerating 
the  many  acts  of  insubordination  of  which 
Frank  had  been  guilty,  and  his  consequent 
expulsion  from  Buckbury  School,  reached 
Watercombe,  a  postscript  appended  to  it  in- 
formed the  Squire  that  if  his  son  did  not 
arrive  at  home  that  evening,  he  would  be 
found  at  Heathercote,  where,  as  the  writer 
believed,  he  might  probably  tarry  for  a  few 
days. 

"  By  all  that's  sacred ! "  exclaimed  the 
Squire,  his  eyes  contracting  ominously,  and 
his  sinewy  hand  dropping  the  letter  on  the 
breakfast  table,  as  if  he  had  been  suddenly 
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shot,  "  that  shall  never  be !  I'd  rather  see 
Frank  in  his  coffin  than  coupled  up  with  such 
a  lot ! " 

"What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about,  Mr. 
Raleigh?  "  inquired  Lady  Susan,  half  petrified 
with  alarm  at  the  outburst  of  her  husband's 
passion  and  the  fierce  language  he  used  in 
reference  to  Frank.  "  What  has  the  poor  boy 
been  doing  now  ?  " 

"Eead  that  letter,  madam,"  he  said  gravely, 
but  as  courteously  as  his  temper  would  permit 
him.  "  According  to  that  report,  the  Doctor 
seems  to  think  he  is  only  fit  for  the  penal 
settlements  ;  but,  lawless  as  he  makes  him 
out  to  be,  there  is  no  imputation  against  the 
boy's  honour ;  that  at  least  is  a  comfort,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  postscript  I  should  not  feel 
so  worried  about  him." 

Lady  Susan,  who  was  as  fond  of  her  son 
as  she  could  be  of  any  one,  and  never  would 
allow,  however  much  she  might  have  felt  it, 
that  he  had  ever  given  her  a  moment's 
uneasiness,  perused  the  document  with  an 
anxious  look,  but  without  comment,  down  to 
the  last  word. 

"  The  whole  letter,"  she  said,  "  is  a  piece  of 
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spiteful  and  gross  exaggeration  ;  just  what 
you  might  expect  from  the  head  of  such  a 
school  as  that  of  Buckbury.  Had  Frank  been 
sent  to  Eton,  as  I  wished,  he  would  not  then 
have  fallen  into  such  low  company,  and  we 
should  have  been  spared  this  bitter  mortifica- 
tion. It's  a  trap  laid  for  him,  no  doubt,  by 
that  designing  widow  ;  but,  at  his  age,  if  he 
falls  into  it,  he's  sharp  enough,  I  hope,  to  find 
a  way  out  of  it." 

"  What !  back  out  of  an  engagement,  like  a 
cur  out  of  a  fox-earth  ?  No ;  if  he  is  ever 
fool  enough  to  make  an  offer  to  that  girl,  or 
any  other,  by  heavens  he  shall  stand  to  it, 
or  I'll  disown  him  for  life  !  " 

"  Then,  Mr.  Ealeigh,  you  would  be  doing 
him  a  grave  injustice  ;  the  boy  is  only  seven- 
teen, and,  if  entangled  now  by  the  meshes  of 
an  artful  woman,  it  would  clearly  be  your 
duty  to  step  in  and  help  him  out  of  them. 
Such  a  mesalliance  would  be  the  death  of  me." 
A  sudden  impulse  appeared  to  seize  the 
Squire ;  for,  without  waiting  to  reply  to  Lady 
Susan's  last  remark,  he  flung  impatiently  out 
of  the  room,  and  hurrying  to  his  sanctum, 
rang  the  bell  for  Matthews  with  an  energy 
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that  made  the  old  butler  jump  from  his  chair 
and  hobble  to  answer  it  with  very  unusual 
promptitude.  "  Order  King  Cole  to  be  got 
ready,  and  tell  Langworthy  to  bring  him 
round  as  soon  as  he  is  saddled,"  he  said,  in  so 
short  and  imperious  a  tone  that,  contrary  to 
his  habit,  Matthews  stayed  not  to  ask  a  single 
question,  but  proceeded  at  once  to  execute  his 
master's  commands. 

''  Zummut's  up  now,  Tom,  and  no  mis- 
take," he  remarked,  as  he  entered  the  stable 
and  took  his  seat  on  a  huge  oaken  corn-bin 
opposite  the  stalls,  and  filling  a  wide  window- 
recess  expressly  constructed  for  its  reception. 
^'  I  reckon  'tis  my  lady  again,  for  I  han'f  a 
zeed  maister  zo  peppery,  nit  since  he'd  a 
got  that  nimpingang  in  his  neck,  and  the 
doctor  corned  to  cut  it  out  vor  un." 

"  'Tis  more  likely  that  black-strap,  Matthis, 
that  yeu've  a  got  the  handling  of;  ef  I  was 
yeu,  I'd  tak'  a  bottle  more,  and  give  he  a 
bottle  less ;  that  wid  zoon  cool  un  down,  tak' 
my  word  vor't." 

"  Yeu'm  a  fule,  Tom  ;  Fd  zoonder  ha'  a 
glass  o'  Plymouth  gin  then  all  the  port  in  our 
zellers ;  and  as  vor  Squire,  he'th  a  took  to 
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whisky  ever  since  that  nimpingang ;  wishy- 
washy  trade,  I  call  it,  and  nit  fitty  for  a 
gen'leman  like  he.  Lor',  Tom,  tell  of  port! 
yen  should  a  zeed  they  three  passons,  out  of 
the  South  Hams,  as  dined  wi'  us  last  Satur- 
day was  a  week !  I  was  a  counting  up  the 
empty  bottles  under  the  zideboard,  thinking 
they  was  all  up  wi'  my  Lady;  zo  I  zed, 
*  One  bottle,  tew  bottles,  dree,  vour,  faive, 
zix  bottles !  pretty  passons  they ! '  and  wi'  the 
same,  whew  should  stap  out  from  behind  the 
window-curt'n  but  th'  old  passon  Barker. 
'  Well,  Matthis,'  zays  he,  '  and  that's  on'y 
tew  bottles  apiece  atwixt  dree  ov  us ;  and  I, 
for  one,  han't  a  feeled  the  waistband  o'  my 
breeches  yit.  But  there ;  'tis  a  Saturday 
night,  and  I've  got  my  discoss  to  find  vor  to- 
morrow, or  I  widn't  ha'  let  that  Comet-port 
off  zo  aisy.'  • 

"  He's  the  king  of  'em  all,  is  the  old 
Barker,"  continued  the  butler  ;  "and  I  call  un 
a  rale  old  sand-bag,  and  nort  else." 

"  Yeu'm  about  right  there,  Matthis  ;  I've  a 
know'd  un  mysel'  at  our  hunt  dinner  to  Ivy- 
town  lap  up  a  dizzen  glasses  o'  tew- water  grog 
wi'out  ever  blinking  he's  eye ;  there's  never  a 
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hoss  in  these  stable  can  tak'  his  gruel  as  he 
can  his  grog." 

How  much  longer  this  conversation  might 
have  been  carried  on  before  the  butler  had 
delivered  his  message,  it  is  vain  now  to  con- 
jecture ;  but  just  as  Matthews  was  about  to 
cap  the  groom's  story  with  another  equally 
exaggerated  account  of  Barker's  Bacchanalian 
powers,  the  Squire's  voice,  in  a  tone  of 
thunder,  was  heard  inquiring  why  the 
horse  was  not  ready  and  brought  round, 
according  to  orders. 

Both  the  men  were  for  a  moment  mute ; 
but  as  the  Squire's  eye  rested  on  Old  King 
Cole,  not  yet  stripped,  Tom  was  at  no  loss  *to 
discover  to  which  horse  the  question  applied, 
and  a  lie  coming  readily  to  his  lips,  he  said, 
"  King  Cole,  yeur  honour,  has  got  a  cough — • 
catched  it  that  day  he  got  the  bucketing  over 
the  moor,  and  I'm  afeard  'twill  come  to  a 
chronic,  zo  I  widn't  saddle  he  till  I'd  a  got 
farder  orders." 

"  Quite  right,  Tom  ;  but  you  should  have 
told  me  before  of  it.  Give  him  a  bucket  of 
hot  bran-mash,  with  a  cupful  of  linseed  jelly 
in  it,  every  other  night  for  a  week,  and  a 
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handful  of  green  meat  daily.  But  look  sliarp, 
and  put  the  saddle  on  Sweet-Pea;  she'll  do 
for  my  work  just  as  well." 

The  little  mare  looked  like  a  star  as  Tom 
Langworthy,  running  her  rug  off  from  the 
point  of  her  oblique  shoulders  down  to  the 
hocks,  stripped  her  in  a  second,  and  displayed 
a  figure  than  which  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
horseflesh  was  adjudged  more  perfect  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlas  range.  She  could  travel 
like  oil,  too,  and  although  safe  and  active  as  a 
mountain  cat,  in  climbing  or  descending  the 
rugged  and  almost  perpendicular  paths  so 
frequently  met  with  in  the  dingles  of  the 
moor,  no  power  on  earth  could  get  her  over  a 
fence  or  persuade  her  to  rise  at  water.  Into 
the  latter,  however,  she  would  fearlessly 
plunge,  and  by  battling  and  swimming,  no 
matter  how  flooded  and  fierce  the  stream 
might  be,  would  win  her  way  and  carry  her 
rider  in  safety  to  the  opposite  bank.  This 
aptitude  for  wading,  in  a  region  where  the 
rivers  are  never  jumped  and  the  bottoms  are 
always  sound,  added  to  her  great  speed, 
rendered  the  mare  especially  valuable  as  a 
moor  hunter  ;  whereas,  the  defect  of  refusing 
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every  fence  slie  was  pnt  at  made  her  utterly 
useless  except  as  a  hack  on  any  other  ground. 

There  is  a  general  impression  among 
grooms  that  horses  have  a  strong  objection  to 
being  mounted  in  their  stalls,  and  that  many 
will  not  permit  it  at  all ;  but,  on  the  present 
occasion,  thin-skinned  and  ticklish  as  Sweet- 
Pea  was,  the  moment  her  head  was  round 
in  the  stall,  and  the  throat-lash  of  her  bridle 
loosely  buckled  on,  the  Squire  vaulted  into 
the  saddle,  and,  quick  as  Marmion  dashing 
under  the  falling  portcullis  of  the  fiery 
Douglas,  he  cleared  the  stable-door  at  a  bound 
and  galloped  off  straight  for  the  moor. 

Matthews  and  the  groom  were  aghast — 
tongue-tied  by  the  spectacle  for  several 
seconds.  At  length  Tom  shook  his  head  and 
said,  with  a  perplexed  look,  '"^Whats  think 
now,  then,  Matthis  ?  If  maister  ain't  gone 
mazed,  I  ner  zeed  a  mazed  man  afore,  nit  I, 
fai'." 

"No  more  mazed  than  yeu  be,  Tom,"  replied 
the  butler,  indignantly  rebutting  the  imputa- 
tion, and  jealous  of  every  one  who  presumed 
to  know  the  Squire's  movements  so  well  as 
he  did.  "If  it  ain't  my  Lady,  I'll  warn  ee 
he'th  a  heerd  zum  news  o'  the  moyle." 
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"No,  Matthis,  it  ain't  the  moyle;  I  ho}/ 
the  crows  have  a  got  he  avore  this.  It  fairly 
gall'th  me  to  hear  that  young  'orsebud  Tammy 
a  telling  up  about  un,  as  if  thikky  half-and- 
half  mongrel  could  show  he's  tail  to  the  best 
nags  in  our  stable.  I  wish  a  was  dead,  I  du, 
and  Ben  Head  had  a  got  un  in  he's  boiler. 
I'd  stand  a  gallon  o'  whit-ale  to  zee  the  skin 
of  un  a  hanging  up  tu  Ben's  door,  that  I  wid,. 
and  welcome." 

"  Maister  would  soonder  zee  thy  skin  a 
hanging  there,"  said  the  butler,  provokingly. 
"  He  can  find  many  sich  as  yeu  be,  but  he'll 
never  zee  the  likes  o'  Jack-o'-Lantern  again ;; 
leastways,  zo  I've  a  heerd  un  tell  a  score  o' 
times." 

Tom  Langworthy  was  much  too  knowing 
a  hand  to  quarrel  with  his  bread-and-butter, 
and  understood  his  interest  far  too  well  ta 
offend  the  butler,  who,  within  doors  and 
during  the  absence  of  his  master,  exercised  a 
kind  of  despotic  power  over  the  domestics 
of  the  establishment.  Many  an  odd  glass, 
too — the  beeswing  bottom  of  the  finest  port^ 
bottled  when  Plancus  was  consul — had  fallen 
to  Tom's  lot  for  the  most  trifling  service  on 
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his  part  in  aid  of  Matthews  ;  nor  was  it 
likely  that  the  cool  lie  he  had  just  told,  in 
order  to  screen  his  fellow-servant  from  the 
Squire's  wrath,  would  go  without  its  reward 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  butler's  pantry.  So, 
for  these  and  other  reasons,  Tom,  who  was 
probably  as  much  hurt  by  the  sarcasm  as 
a  duck  is  by  a  shower  of  rain,  very  discreetly 
allowed  it  to  pass  without  even  a  word  of 
comment. 

Be  it  with  hounds  or  without  them,  nothing 
on  earth  is  more  inspiriting  to  horse  and 
rider  than  a  wild  gallop  over  an  elastic  and 
boundless  grass-plain ;  but  infinite  zest  is, 
of  course,  added  to  this  enjoyment  by  iihe 
accompaniment  of  hounds,  especially  if,  carry- 
ing a  grand  head,  they  are  dashing  forward, 
merciless  and  all  but  mute,  on  the  very 
haunches  of  their  game.  And  if  that  game 
be  a  fox — one  of  those  lanky,  half-fed 
varmints,  that  are  bred  on  the  moor,  and  are 

"  Not  found 
By  twcang  of  horn  or  babbling  bound," 

the  rider  may  congratulate  himself  on  enjoy- 
ing a  foretaste  of  the  Elysian  fields  even  on 
Ihis  side  the  Styx.   But  even  without  hounds. 
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however  ardent  the  hunter  may  be,  a  ride 
over  the  moor  may  have  other  charms  to 
commend  it  not  a  whit  less  attractive  than 
those  of  the  chase  ;  at  least  so  Frank  thought 
when,  side  by  side,  as  if  they  were  yoked 
together,  Mary  Cornish  and  he  skimmed  over 
the  mossy  moor,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  like  a 
pair  of  golden  plover  racing  on  the  wing. 

"  This  is  a  treat  indeed ! "  said  Mary, 
reining  up  her  pony,  and  almost  breathless 
from  the  speed  at  which  they  had  been  going. 
"  I  had  no  idea  Taffy  could  gallop  so  fast ; 
and  G-eorge  tells  me  there  is  not  a  bank 
nor  a  wall  round  the  moor  he  cannot  jump. 
I  should  so  like  to  try  him !  " 

"Nothing  is  easier,"  replied  Frank,  de- 
lighted at  the  prospect  of  schooling  his  own 
steed — a  promising  colt,  bred  by  the  Squire, 
and  destined  for  the  huntsman's- use.  "We 
have  only  to  drop  down  towards  the  Hayford 
inclosures  to  find  plenty  of  fences  broad 
enough  and  high  enough  for  that  purpose. 
But  where  on  earth  is  Greorge  ?  " 

They  were  then  at  the  upper  end  of  Dock- 
hill  Eidge,  and  could  look  back  over  a  wild 
expanse  of  open  moor  without  seeing  a  sign 
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either   of  man   or   horse   following  in  their 
wake. 

"I  told  mamma  the  old  Gunner  could 
never  keep  up  with  us,"  said  Mary,  half 
frightened  at  finding  herself  alone  with  Frank 
after  the  injunction  so  earnestly  expressed  by 
her  mother,  that  the  attendance  of  the 
gardener  was  an  addition  to  which  she  must 
of  necessity  submit.  "  The  breeze  is  so 
pleasant,  and  the  view  from  this  hill  so 
extensive,  that  we  may  well  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  both  for  a  short  time.  Our  horses,  too, 
will  not  object  to  a  halt ;  and  then,  perhaps, 
we  may  see  something  of  this  laggard  Greorge 
and  his  stumpy  steed." 

The  wind  was  blowing  freshly  from  the 
west ;  and  as  their  horses'  heads  were  turned 
in  that  direction,  Frank  could  plainly  see  the 
belt  of  dark  pine  plantation  that,  in  spite  of 
northerly  gales,  reared  its  hardy  head  at  the 
back  of  Watercombe,  and  sheltered  it  in 
winter  from  the  nipping  frosts  that  desolate 
the  moor.  So  different  is  the  climate,  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  between  the  hill-top  of 
Dartmoor  and  its  sunny  valleys  looking  south, 
that  while  in  the  latter  the  myrtle,  magnolia, 
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and  even  the  fuscliia,  are  treated  and  flourish 
as  hardy  perennials,  the  former  is  too  cheer- 
less to  sustain  even  the  bristhng  furze,  except 
in  hollow  spots  protected  from  the  cutting 
winds. 

"  There,"  said  Frank,  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  Watercombe,  "  stands  my  father's 
house,  nestled  under  that  clump  of  fir  trees 
you  see  fringing  the  moor.  As  the  crow 
would  fly,  it  may  be  some  ten  miles  ofl";  but 
there  being  so  m'any  combes,  with  scarcely  a 
lanyard  of  level  ground  between  us  and  it, 
the  distance  to  ride  would,  doubtless,  be  half 
as  far  again." 

"  So  I  should  think,"  replied  Mary ;  "for 
though  the  atmosphere  is  quite  clear,  I  can 
only  make  out  a  black  mass  in  the  western 
horizon,  and  it  seems  almost  in  Cornwall. 
But  see !  there  comes  George  at  last.  Yery 
stupidly,  I've  been  looking  for  him  in  quite 
an  opposite  direction." 

There  certainly  was  an  object  in  the  dis- 
tance coming  towards  them  that  Frank  had 
not  yet  remarked ;  but  as  he  was  well  aware 
they  had  held  from  the  first  a  due  westerly 
course,  he  knew  at  a  glance  it  could  not  be 
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tlie  old  coach-liorse  and  its  rider  so  far  ahead 
of  them. 

"  If  that's  George  and  the  Grunner,"  he 
said,  straining  his  eyes  to  make  out  the 
figure,  "they  must  have  borrowed  wings  to 
carry  them  where  they  are.  No ;  they 
certainly  must  be  a  mile  behind,  and  in  a 
totally  opposite  direction." 

After  some  minutes,  while  the  tails  of  their 
horses  were  still  shaking,  and  their  flanks 
quivering  from  the  pace,  Frank,  who  had 
never  taken  his  eye  off  the  advancing  objects, 
and  was  waiting  to  watch  their  action  on 
reaching  the  Aune,  became  aware  beyond  a 
doubt,  as  they  dashed  into  the  river,  that  ihe 
horse  and  its  rider  were  no  other  than  his 
father  and  Sweet-Pea,  a  discovery  which,  for 
a  second  or  two,  overwhelmed  him  with 
intense  perplexity. 

"Acting  on  old  Twigg's  information,  and 
coming  to  look  for  me,  and  no  mistake !  "  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  observed  the  little  mare 
breasting  the  rocky  stream  in  her  usual 
undaunted  style  ;  "  but  he's  nearly  a  mile  off 
yet,  and,  as  we  have  been  stationary,  has 
probably  never  caught  sight  of  us  at  all.     So 
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there's  lots  of  time  to  get  away,  and  let  my 
anxious  parent  go  on  to  Heather  cote.  It 
would  be  a  great  bore  to  be  baulked  of  our 
fun  just  as  we  were  going  to  enjoy  it." 

He  then  wheeled  his  horse  round,  saying, 
jauntily,  to  Mary,  "  Now  then  for  the  fences. 
I'm  longing  to  see  how  Taffy  can  jump,  and 
whether  I  can't  pound  you  at  the  first  fence. 
The  pony  must  be  a  good  one  if  I  can't." 

"So  he  is — good  as  gold  at  everything ; 
but  won't  you  wait  to  see  if  that  is  George  or 
not  ?  " 

"  It  will  be  only  a  waste  of  time,"  replied 
Frank,  eagerly.  "  That  horse  is  a  light  bay, 
and  the  Grunner  is  as  black  as  a  heath-poult. 
It  cannot  be  your  servant." 

Mary,  apparently  well  satisfied  with  this 
explanation,  laid  her  whip  with  a  gentle 
touch  on  Taffy's  off  shoulder,  and  again  they 
were  swinging  away  at  a  merry  pace  over 
the  breezy  down,  pointing  directly  for  the 
inclosures  in  the  vale  below. 

Frank,  however,  had  calculated  without 
his  host  when  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  had  escaped  the  observation  of  his 
father's  keen   and   practised  eye.     Not  only 
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had  lie  seen  but  known  them  at  a  glance ;. 
and  he  would  have  tallied  a  fox  between  hhn 
and  the  sky-line  at  even  a  greater  distance. 
Believing,  too,  that  they  had  recognized  him, 
Mr.  Ealeigh  eased  the  little  mare  up  the 
steep  ascent,  and,  walking  leisurely  by  her 
side,  pondered  over  what  he  had  best  say  to 
the  youthful  gallant.  "  After  all,  the  boy  is 
but  seventeen,"  he  said  to  himself,  repeating 
the  very  words  of  Lady  Susan ;  "  and  unless 
he  gives  me  strong  ground  for  interference,  I 
had  probably  better  not  rate  him  at  present 
for  what  may  only  turn  out  to  be  an  innocent 
and  resultless  amusement.  If  he  is  in  love 
with  the  girl,  opposition  is  far  more  likely  to^ 
clench  the  nail  than  loosen  it,  as  I  too  well- 
know  by  experience.  No  ;  if  I  attack  him  at 
all,  it  must  be  on  the  ground  of  his  dismissal 
from  school,  and  his  cool,  I  may  say  his 
audacious,  conduct  in  not  returning  directly 
to  his  home." 

By  the  time  he  had  arrived  at  this  determi- 
nation, the  hardy  Squire  of  Watercombe  had 
picked  his  way  by  the  rocky  clitter  of  Wool- 
holes,  the  favourite  stronghold  of  many  a 
mountain   fox,    and,    clambering    thence,   he 
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soon  gained  the  summit  of  Dockhill  Ridge. 
There,  however,  to  his  infinite  surprise, 
appeared  not  a  single  vestige  of  a  human 
being.  Moorwards  and  seawards  he  swept 
the  horizon  on  every  side,  as  an  eagle  would 
have  swept  it ;  but  all  was  still,  not  a  living 
animal  moved  within  his  ken,  and  the  solitude 
of  the  wide  and  dreary  waste  appeared  to  be 
undisturbed  for  miles  around  him. 

"  I  couldn't  be  deceived,"  he  said,  gravely, 
as  he  proceeded  to  examine  the  turf  in  the 
direction  of  the  spot  on  which  he  had  last 
■seen  the  pair.  "  Here  they  certainly  were  in 
bodily  form  only  ten  minutes  ago,  and  now 
they  seem  to  have  taken  wing  or  vanished 
into  thin  air." 

A  close  inspection,  however,  of  the  grassy 
sod,  broken  at  various  points  by  the  recent 
and  deep  indentations  of  two  horses'  feet, 
soon  convinced  the  Squire  that  the  objects  he 
had  viewed  were  not  the  mere  creation  of  a 
fanciful  brain,  but  in  reality  the  persons  he 
had  judged  them  to  be — his  own  son  and 
Mary  Cornish.  He  not  only  recognized  at 
;a  glance  the  impress  of  the  colt's  feet  on 
>which  Frank  was  mounted,  but   on  a   bare 
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spot,  where  it  was  more  sharply  defined, 
could  have  sworn  to  the  peculiar  web  of  the 
shoe  made  expressly  for  that  animal  by  his 
own  blacksmith.  Still,  where  were  they  ?^ 
for  neither  horses  nor  riders  could  be  seen, 
and  their  sudden  flight  appeared  to  him  a 
mystery  beyond  his  comprehension. 

A  man,  however,  so  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  shifts  and  wiles  of  a  sinking  fox,  or  in 
the  tactics  of  an  otter  when  fathoms  down 
below  the  surface  of  the  waves,  was  not  likely 
to  be  long  baffled  by  Frank's  manoeuvre. 
Following  up  the  track  at  a  rapid  trot,  "  the 
bottom"  below  Hayford  became  quickly  re- 
vealed to  view,  and,  casting  his  eye  fro!nr 
Holne  Moor  downwards,  he  detected  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  inclosures  the  objects  of  his 
search,  Frank  in  the  very  act  of  taking  a 
moor  fence,  and  his  companion,  preparing  to 
follow  him,  close  on  his  heels. 

The  colt  almost  took  it  in  his  stride,  just 
scattering  a  few  loose  stones  from  the  coping, 
and  carrying  Frank,  as  if  impelled  by  a 
catapult,  far  into  the  adjoining  field.  But 
when  Taffy,  held  by  too  tight  a  rein, 
scrambled  rather  than  jumped  to  the  top  of 
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the  fence  and  there  stood  balancing  himself 
for  some  seconds  on  the  narrow  apex,  as  if  he 
was  just  as  likely  to  fall  backwards  as  spring 
forwards,  the  Squire  held  his  breath,  feeling- 
sure  that  an  accident  of  a  serious  nature 
would  be  the  too  probable  result. 

Thus  intently  occupied,  he  had  failed  to 
notice  the  approach  of  a  horseman,  who, 
pulling  up  within  a  few  yards,  accosted  him 
with  the  following  inquiry  :  "  Plaize,  yeur 
honour,  have  ee  zeed  aught  of  a  young 
gen'leman  and  lady  on  they  moors  ?  I  was 
sent  out  to  look  arter  'em  by  my  mistiss  ;  but, 
lor  !  I  may  zo  well  a  stapped  home  and  scared 
away  they  jays,  as  try  to  catch  'em  on  thikky 
old  broomstick.  They'm  like  two  stags,  bless 
ee !  and  the  farder  I  go,  the  farder  I  be 
behind." 

"  So  I  should  think,"  replied  the  Squire,  as 
he  ran  his  eye  over  the  round  legs  of  the 
Gunner,  and  listened  to  the  tale  of  distress 
so  pathetically  told  by  his  unmusical  pipes. 
^'  Your  mistress,  of  course,  meant  you  to 
keep  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  I  doubt 
not  you  have  fulfilled  her  wishes  to  the 
letter." 
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"Ees,  ees,  may  be  zo.  I've  a  beared  tell 
tbat  tbree  is  no  company,  and  I  zim  tbe 
young  gen'leman  wid  like  it  too,  for  be  zim'tb 
nation  sweet  on  Miss  Mary." 

Tbe  Squire  gnasbed  bis  teetb,  and  looked  as 
ill-pleased  by  tbis  blunt  remark  as  if  be  bad 
just  beard  tbat  Tom  Frencb  bad  destroyed  a 
wbole  litter  of  foxes  in  Stoford  Cleaves.  But 
witbout  replying  to  it,  be  looked  round  in 
tbe  direction  of  tbe  inclosures,  and,  to  bis 
great  surprise,  saw  tbat  not  only  bad  Mary 
landed  on  tbe  rigbt  side,  but  was  sailing 
away  over  tbe  rougb  pastures,  taking  tbe 
broad  banks  one  after  tbe  otber  like  a  bird  on 
wing,  and  clinging  as  closely  to  Frank  as  'if 
sbe  bad  been  coupled  up  to  bim.  Tbeir  very 
borses,  to  tbe  Squire's  eye,  appeared  to  be 
going  lovingly  togetber,  keeping  stride  and 
stride  witb  eacb  otber,  as  if  eager  by  tbeir 
even  pace  and  close  proximity  to  contribute 
in  every  way  to  tbe  bappiness  of  tbeir 
riders. 

Had  Frank's  companion  been  any  otber 
girl  in  tbe  county  of  Devon  except  Mary 
Cornisb,  tbe  Squire  would  bave  been  abso- 
lutely cbarmed  witb  tbe  scene ;  but,  daugbter 
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as  she  was  of  that  "poaching  pirate"  who 
had  so  often  bearded  him  on  the  bench,  and 
turned  him  into  ridicule  before  his  own 
tenantry,  the  sight  galled  him  to  the  quick. 
"  Yonder  they  go,"  he  said,  hoarsely ;  "  and 
if  I  don't  bring  my  son  to  book  for  this,  may 
I  never  look  upon  a  tor  again." 

"  Mr.  Frank  might  du  wuss,  I  reckon,"  said 
the  man,  indignantly,  ''  than  kip  company 
with  my  young  mistiss.  There  ain't  a  maiden 
in  these  parts  fit  to  hold  a  can'le  to  her,  nor 
it  come  of  better  havage." 

Scarcely  a  word,  however,  of  the  honest 
fellow's  eulogy  reached  the  Squire's  ears  ;  for, 
striking  both  rowels  fiercely  into  the  mare's 
sides,  he  dashed  oif  at  full  speed  down  the 
eastern  slope  of  Dockhill  Ridge,  sitting  square 
and  firm  in  his  seat,  and  pointing  directly  for 
the  inclosures  in  the  vale  below.  But  Sweet- 
Pea's  defect  in  refusing  to  rise  at  a  fence, 
even  as  high  as  a  nursery  fender,  had  not 
escaped  the  Squire's  recollection.  He  was 
making  for  a  narrow  lane  which,  skirting  the 
fields  and  crossing  the  valley  in  the  direction 
of  Walliford  Down,  would  bring  him  again 
to  the  open  moor,  and  enable  him  to  head  the 
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unsuspecting  pair  just  as  they  were  quitting 
the  inclosures  at  that  point. 

The  manoeuvre  was  the  common  one  of 
many  a  veteran  in  the  hunting  field ;  but  the 
fox  will  sometimes  baulk  the  calculation  of 
even  the  craftiest  strategist ;  either  he  is 
coursed  by  a  sheep-dog,  or  is  headed  by  an 
object  he  does  not  care  to  pass,  and  away  he 
goes  at  a  sharp  .angle  from  the  straight  line 
he  had  hitherto  kept.  A  parallel  case  pre- 
cisely was  that  of  the  hunted  game  on  the 
present  occasion.  Frank  had  vigilantly 
watched  his  father's  movements,  and,  seeing 
him  descend  at  a  fearful  pace  towards  the 
green  lane,  so  well  known  to  himself,  he  spt 
once  divined  his  object ;  and  then,  doubling 
short  back,  led  his  companion  over  a  few 
fences,  and  fairly  baffled  the  Squire's  tactics. 

He,  indeed,  being  on  lower  ground,  re- 
mained utterly  ignorant  of  this  counter-move, 
and  spurred  on  and  on  directly  for  Walliford 
Down ;  while  George,  who  still  kept  his 
post  on  the  upper  ridge,  stood  watching  the 
game  with  intense  interest,  and  could  scarcely 
forbear  a  cheer  when  he  saw  how  completely 
the  youngsters  had  foiled  the  Squire's  scheme. 

VOL.  II.  p 
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"  Cuss  xin !  "  muttered  the  man,  "  he'th  a 
ill-wisht  my  young  mistiss,  I  know  he  hath  ; 
but  there,  I'll  go  mysel'  and  zee  the  white 
witch  to  Exeter,  and  then,  bless  the  dear 
blood  of  her !  Miss  Mary  can  come  to  no 
harm." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"There  is  no  action  of  man  in  this  life,  which  is  not  the 
beginning  of  so  long  a  chain  of  consequences,  as  that  no  human 
providence  is  high  enough  to  give  us  a  prospect  to  the  end." — 
Thomas  of  Malmesbury. 

The  Squire,  finding  lie  had  made  a  bad  cast 
in  his  endeavour  to  head  the  flying  pair, 
attributed  his  failure  to  mere  accident,  and 
never  for  one  moment  suspected  that  Frank's 
manoeuvre  had  been  the  real  cause  of  it ;  or, 
most  certainly  while  daylight  lasted,  he  would 
not  have  given  up  the  chase.  After  waiting 
an  hour,  however,  and  bucketing  the  little 
mare  from  one  end  of  Walliford  Down  to  the 
other  without  catching  a  glimpse  of  them,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  mounted  as  he 
was  on  Sweet-pea,  who  would  not  face  a 
fence,  he  might  as  well  attempt  to  follow  a 
pair  of  ravens  as  Frank  and  his  companion 
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across  that  rough  country  of  bank  and  wall ; 
so,  with  no  little  vexation,  he  turned  the 
mare's  head  direct  for  Watercombe. 

"  That  surly  groom,"  he  said,  emphatically, 
as  he  viewed  him  still  loitering  on  the  hill- 
side, "  will  be  sure  to  let  them  all  know  what 
I  think  of  Frank's  visit  to  Heathercote ;  and 
if  that  widow  has  a  spark  of  spirit  in  her 
composition,  she  will  assuredly  not  encourage 
the  boy  to  stay  another  minute  under  her 
roof." 

Lady  Susan,  however,  when  the  Squire,  in 
describing  his  adventure,  consoled  himself 
with  this  hope,  held  quite  a  different  opinion. 

"  Don't  talk  such  rubbish  to  me,  Mr. 
Ealeigh,"  she  said,  with  a  look  of  bitterness 
and  pride  in  every  feature  of  her  Norman 
face.  "If  you  had  only  studied  womankind 
as  you  have  studied  foxes,  you'd  have  known 
something  more  about  the  sex  than  you  appear 
to  know  at  present.  I  warn  you  again,  that 
wily  woman  has  set  a  trap  for  Frank,  and 
will  leave  no  stone  unturned  till  she  has 
caught  him." 

"  I  freely  admit,  madam,  that  vixens  are 
very   apt    to    run    cunning,   and    rarely   go 
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straight  in  or  out  of  cover ;  and  as  to  the 
ways  of  women,  I  have  good  authority  for 
knowing  that  they  are  past  finding  out. 
Happily,  however,  my  business  is  with  Frank, 
not  with  them ;  and  if  I  can't  dissuade  him 
from  this  folly,  I'll  pack  him  off  to  Oxford 
forthwith :  there  he  may  wait  for  his  com- 
mission. I  can  only  say,  if  the  under- 
graduates are  what  they  used  to  be  in  my 
day,  Heathercote  and  its  attractions  will  be 
forgotten  in  less  than  a  month." 

^'  An  admirable  scheme !  "  exclaimed  Lady 
Susan,  abandoning  for  once  the  chronic  op- 
position she  had  so  long  given  to  every 
proposition  advanced  by  her  husband  with 
reference  to  the  education  and  management 
of  their  only  son.  "  At  Oxford  he  will  mix 
with  gentlemen  of  his  own  class ;  and,  if  he 
don't  learn  much  Greek  and  Latin,  he  will  at 
least  rub  off  the  rust  he  has  contracted  at  that 
miserable  school  of  Buckbury.  Of  course  he 
will  go  to  St.  Ebb's  and  be  entered  as  a 
gentleman-commoner  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  madam ;  I'm  not  such  a 
fool  as  to  pay  double  fees  for  such  a  mere 
grinning  honour.     That  may  be  all  very  well 
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for  a  merchant  Croesus,  who  fancies  a  -silk 
gown  and  a  velvet  cap  will  give  his  son  a 
step  in  rank  and  exalt  him  in  the  eyes  of  his 
fellow-students.     But   it   is    a   vulgar  error; 
and  Frank,  I  trust,  will  need  no  such  pass- 
port :  he  shall  go  to  St.  Columb's,  and  a  plain 
commoner's  gown  will  be  all  he  will  require." 
"Heaven  forbid,  Mr.  Raleigh!     That  is  a 
provincial  college ;  and  if  you  send  him  there, 
you  will  be  repeating  the  Buckbury  folly  over 
again,"  urged  the  lady ;    and   perhaps  with 
better  reason  in  this  instance  than  she  had 
habitually  displayed  on  other  occasions. 

But  what  of  Frank  and  the  cross-country 
prank  he  had  indulged  in,  to  the  discomfiture 
of  his  father,  but  to  the  infinite  delight  of 
his  fair  and  devoted  companion  ?  Like  John 
Gilpin,  however,  who 

"  Little  dreamt  when  he  set  out 
Of  running  such  a  rig," 

it  never  occurred  to  her  unsophisticated  mind 
that  to  avoid  an  interview  with  his  father 
was  the  real  object  of  the  wild  dance  Frank 
had  led  her.  Banks  she  had  charged  far 
higher  than  Taffy's  head;  and  twice  the 
gallant    little   horse   had   floundered   on    his 
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fence  and  came  roly-poly  into  the  next  field 
with  nose  to  ground,  but  without  giving  her 
a  fall.  Had  a  chasm  presented  itself,  wide 
as  that  into  which  Marcus  Curtius  plunged, 
Mary  would  have  followed  her  leader  without 
hesitation  into  the  very  depths  of  its  abyss." 
However,  a  Serbonian  bog  is  about  the  worst 
gulf  to  be  found  in  the  region  of  Dartmoor, 
and  that  they  were  far  away  from  in  those 
cultivated  inclosures. 

On  arriving  at  Heathercote  it  required  but 
a  slight  knowledge  of  Lavater's  system  on 
Frank's  part  to  discover  that  something  had 
occurred  to  disturb  the  usual  placid  serenity 
of  Mrs.  Cornish's  face ;  for,  although  gentle 
and  cordial  as  ever  in  her  manner  to  him,  her 
expression  was  a  troubled  one,  and  her  eyes 
gave  token  of  having  been  bathed  in  tears. 
Nor  was  he  long  kept  in  suspense  as  to  the 
disturbing  cause.  Giving  Mary  a  hint  to 
retire  to  her  room  and  dress  for  dinner,  Mrs. 
Cornish  inquired,  in  her  gentle  way,  if 
Frank  was  aware  that  his  father  had  been  in 
pursuit  of  him  for  more  than  an  hour;  and 
that,  failing  to  overtake  him,  owing  to  the 
high   fences   over   which   he  and  Mary  had 
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ridden,  Mr.  Ealeigli  had  then  turned  home- 
wards ?  "  And  George  tells  me,"  she  con- 
tinued in  a  voice  almost  inarticulate  from 
emotion,  "  that,  on  discovering  your  com- 
panion to  be  my  daughter,  the  language  he 
used  was  so  strong  and  offensive  that  he 
(George)  would  not  hurt  my  feelings  by 
repeating  it." 

"  I  certainly  saw  some  one  on  horseback 
riding  over  the  moor,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  my  father,"  said 
Frank,  not  blinking  the  question,  but  taken 
considerably  aback  on  witnessing  the  distress 
of  his  kind  hostess.  "  I  feared  he  might  stop 
our  fun,  that's  the  truth,  and  so  kept  out  of 
his  way  by  putting  a  few  big  fences  between 
him  and  us,  which  I  knew  well  he  could  not 
get  over.  That  probably  made  him  lose  his 
temper  and  forget  himself,  which  I  am  very 
sorry  for.  And  hell  be  sorry  enough  for  it 
too,  that  he  will,  when  I  tell  him  how  kind 
you  have  been  to  me." 

Utterly  ignorant  as  Frank  was  of  the  long- 
standing feud  that  existed  between  his  family 
and  that  of  Heather  cote,  this  was  really  a 
bona  fide  statement  of  his  own  views  ;  but  the 
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poor  widow,  whose  thoughts  reverted  to  the 
merciless  persecution  her  husband  had  endured 
for  so  many  years  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Raleigh 
and  other  proprietors  of  the  purlieu-rights 
around  the  Forest  of  Dartmoor,  could  see 
nothing  in  this  angry  demonstration  of  the 
Squire  but  a  revival  of  that  bitter  feeling, 
now  turned  against  herself.  To  the  depths 
of  her  own  heart,  however,  she  confined  this 
impression,  fearing,  if  she  made  a  grievance 
of  it  and  recounted  the  whole  history  to 
Frank,  that  it  would  probably  only  bias  his 
mind  in  favour  of  his  own  family  and  against 
him  whose  memory  was  still  dear  to  her  as 
her  own  life. 

"You  know,"  she  said,  taking  Frank  by 
his  coat-button,  "  that  if  your  father  thought 
you  and  Mary  were  really  trying  to  avoid 
him,  it  was  quite  enough  to  provoke  his 
anger  and  cause  him  to  use  language  which, 
in  cooler  moments,  he  would,  I  trust,  sincerely 
regret.  But,  however  that  may  be,  I  am 
bound  to  tell  you  that,  inhospitable  as  it  may 
appear,  and  sorry  as  we  shall  be  to  lose  you, 
I  think  you  ought  to  return  home  without 
delay." 
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If  a  thunderbolt  had  struck  him,  Frank 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  electrified  than 
he  was  by  this  unexpected  and  most  un- 
welcome speech,  for  he  had  fully  made  up 
his  mind  to  remain  to  the  last  minute  in  the 
company  he  had  found  so  attractive  and  so 
charming.  It  sounded  to  him  like  the  knell 
of  all  hope ;  his  brain  whirled  under  the 
stroke,  and,  but  for  a  drop  of  consolation 
judiciously  administered  by  the  fair  hostess, 
he  would  have  burst  there  and  then  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  "  Of  course,"  she  said  in  the 
tenderest  tone,  "  when  this  little  storm  about 
the  school  has  blown  over,  you  will  come  to 
see  us  soon  again ;  we  shall  always  have  a 
spare  bed  and  a  welcome  for  you,  come  when 
you  will." 

The  next  morning,  long  before  the  family 
were  astir  at  Heathercote,  Frank,  dragging  a 
lengthening  chain  behind  him,  was  wending 
his  way,  in  pensive  mood,  direct  for  Water- 
combe  ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
neither  the  wild  wilderness  around  him,  nor 
the  joyous  brooks,  dancing  on  their  way  and 
singing  their  summer  song,  nor  even  the 
rugged  old  tors,  frowning  in  solemn  majesty 
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over  the  dreary  waste,  were  able  to  divert  his 
thoughts  for  one  instant  to  their  impressive 
features.  The  bite  of  a  cobra  could  scarcely 
have  rendered  him  less  observant  of  external 
objects  than  the  venom  of  the  dart  with 
which  he  had  been  so  fatally  pierced. 

But  why  was  the  boy  so  pensive  and  so 
cast  down  ?  A  foreboding  of  the  sternest 
opposition  on  the  part  of  his  father,  owing 
to  George's  report,  communicated  at  the  last 
moment  and  grossly  exaggerated,  was  the 
sole  cause  of  it ;  and  as  the  dream  of  delight 
indulged  in  by  the  opium-eater  is  usually 
succeeded  by  a  sense  of  misery  and  depres- 
sion, so  Frank's  short  sunshine  was  doomed  k) 
be  speedily  followed  by  the  darkest  of  clouds. 

The  Squire  was  at  breakfast  when  Frank 
reached  Watercombe  ;  but  Lady  Susan,  whose 
devotion  to  piquet  and  late  hours  at  night 
habitually  interfered  with  her  attendance  at 
that  meal,  had  not  yet  made  her  appearance. 
This  was  all  in  Frank's  favour;  for  in  the 
absence  of  his  mother,  whose  tendency  to 
contradict  the  Squire  and  irritate  him  in  a 
thousand  petty  ways  was  never  sated,  he 
stood  a  far  better  chance  of  appeasing   the 
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anger  his  conscience  told  him  he  had  too  well 
deserved. 

"  I  know  I  ought,  father,  to  have  come 
directly  home,"  he  said,  in  the  most  humble 
and  submissive  manner ;  "  and  I'm  very 
sorry  I  didn't  do  so." 

"  And  so  you  ought  to  be,"  answered  the 
Squire,  angrily,  "  after  the  summary  expul- 
sion to  which  you  have  been  exposed ;  your 
first  duty,  sir,  was  to  have  hastened  home 
and  explained  your  conduct  to  me,  instead 
of  hanging  about  at  anybody's  house  and 
shirking  that  straightforward  course." 

Not  a  word  in  reply  escaped  Frank's  lips, 
the  mode  of  disarming  his  father  he  knew  to 
be  most  effective.  But  the  latter  had  not  yet 
quite  done  with  him.  "  I  want  to  know,  sir," 
he  inquired,  "if,  when  you  were  bucketing 
the  colt  yesterday,  with  that  girl,  you  pur- 
posely avoided  an  interview  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  won't  deny  it,  sir,"  answered  the  boy, 
openly ;  "  but  as  I  had  promised  Miss  Cornish 
to  give  her  a  lead  across  country,  I  did  not 
like  to  disappoint  her." 

"  That  is  to  say,  in  order  to  amuse  her  you 
did  not  scruple  to  disappoint  me.     Is  that,  let 
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me  ask,  the  respect  to  which  your  father  is 
entitled  ?  " 

"  I  meant  no  disrespect  to  you,  sir ;  I  only 
thought  how  we  could  hest  finish  our  day's 
fun ;  hut  if  it  offended  you,  I  am  very  sorry 
for  it." 

"  Go  to  the  sidehoard,  Frank,  and  cut  some 
ham ;  you  must  want  your  breakfast  after  so 
early  a  ride,"  said  the  Squire,  perfectly 
pacified  by  his  son's  unequivocal  answer  and 
expressions  of  regret.  As  he  then  dropped 
the  subject  and  made  no  hostile  allusion  to 
the  Heathercote  people,  Frank  was  happily 
spared  the  dangerous  task  of  standing  up  in 
their  defence ;  a  task  which  otherwise,  ^t 
whatever  cost,  he  certainly  would  have  under- 
taken and  fulfilled  to  the  last  gasp. 

Peace  being  established  at  home,  and  Lady 
Susan  having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
Frank's  dismissal  from  Buckbury  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Heathercote  was  the  best 
thing  that  could  have  happened  to  him,  the 
following  four  months,  the  period  of  the 
Oxford  Long  Yacation,  were  passed  by  him 
in  the  continuous  enjoyment  of  out-of-door 
sports,  in  one  form  or  another  ;  so,  from  early 
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morn  to  dewy  eve,  not  a  minute  in  the  day 
was  given  to  study.  The  Squire,  indeed,  did 
occasionally  remind  him  that,  before  he  could 
be  matriculated,  he  would  be  required  to  pass 
a  preliminary  examination ;  but  as  he  knew 
it  to  be  rather  a  matter  of  form  than  other- 
wise, he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  press 
him  on  the/ subject  too  closely. 

Accordingly,  on  one  day,  with  a  single  Joe 
Manton,  recently  converted  into  a  detonator, 
and  a  thick-set  old-fashioned  Spanish  pointer, 
called  Bob,  that  would  stand  a  jack-snipe  so 
long  as  the  bird  would  lie,  he  might  be  seen 
fagging  through  the  spongy  bogs  with  in- 
defatigable ardour,  frequently  bringing  home 
as  many  as  four  or  five  couple  of  young  snipe 
and  plover — a  delicacy  highly  appreciated  by 
Lady  Susan,  when  other  game  was  not  to 
be  obtained.  The  next  day,  perhaps,  was 
devoted  to  otter-hunting ;  when  a  note  to  his 
Quaker  friend,  John  Brook,  never  failed  to 
bring  that  worthy  to  the  meet ;  and,  amateur 
though  he  was,  there  were  few  of  the  field 
who  could  compete  with  him  in  the  patient 
and  vigilant  task  of  gazing  the  otter  or 
guarding  a  stickle. 
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Then  it  was  a  day  on  the  flags  with  Ben 
Head  and  the  puppies,  or  a  walk  in  the  Park 
at  Oldham,  were  the  young  ones  were  trotted 
in  and  out  of  the  deer-herd  for  hours  together ; 
and  if  Gaylass  or  Ganymede  dared  look  with 
a  longing  eye  at  the  white  scut  of  a  bounding 
doe,  the  angry  rate  of  "  'ware  riot !  "  followed 
by  the  heavy  thong  of  Tammy's  whip,  im- 
pressed on  them  a  lesson  they  were  never 
likely  to  forget. 

Cub-hunting  soon  followed  this  necessary 
tuition ;  and  now  it  was,  while  the  hollow 
depths  of  Skeriton  and  Dean  Woods  were 
cracking  with  music,  and  a  whole  litter  of 
cubs,  pursued  by  twenty  couple  of  hounds, 
were  flying  for  dear  life  in  every  direction, 
dividing  and  subdividing  the  pack  into  several 
small  lots,  and  occupying  the  full  attention  of 
the  Squire  and  his  men  at  every  point  of  the 
chase,  that  Frank,  like  an  old  dog-fox  slipping 
away  from  the  hubbub,  made  up  his  mind  to 
steal  off  to  Heathercote,  and  enjoy,  without 
being  missed,  a  few  precious  minutes  in  the 
sweetest  of  company.  Alas !  that  forbidden 
fruit  should  be  so  sweet  and  so  coveted ;  for, 
that  it  was  forbidden,  the  language  of  Lady 
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Susan  and  the  hints  she  indulged  in  with 
respect  to  the  misery  of  a  mesalliance,  left 
little  doubt  in  Frank's  mind  to  whom  they 
applied. 

The  pitcher,  however,  carried  so  often  to 
the  well,  is  doomed  at  length  to  be  broken ; 
and  Frank's  short  visits,  so  successfully  stolen 
on  two  or  three  occasions,  were  at  length 
paid  once  too  often.  The  hounds  had  been 
thrown  into  a  large  cover  scarcely  a  mile 
from  Heathercote ;  and  finding,  as  Frank 
supposed,  some  undisturbed  cubs  (which,  be 
it  observed  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated, 
rarely  break  away  except  they  are  sorely 
pressed),  he  popped  into  the  leafy  retreat, 
turned  the  colt's  head  directly  away  from  the 
hounds,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  straight 
for  Heathercote. 

But  the  course  of  true  love,  according  to 
the  proverb,  never  yet  ran  smooth ;  and,  as 
bad  luck  would  have  it,  the  game  found  on 
the  present  occasion  proved  to  be  a  veritable 
old  Hector — one  of  those  lanky,  wild  animals 
that,  in  days  of  yore,  had  straight  necks,  and 
feared  as  little  to  cross  the  moor  from  Over- 
Brent  to  Holne  as  they  do  now  to  face  the 
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open  from  Hall  Plantation  to  Pyles  Dungeon, 
where  they  then  go  to  ground. 

Well,  the  scent  was  a  screecher;  and 
although  the  Squire,  mounted  on  Sweet-Pea, 
rode  like  a  madman  to  head  them,  and  Ben 
Head  swore  he'd  break  Tammy's  neck  if  he 
didn't  ride  and  stop  'em,  the  hounds  dashed 
on  like  a  hurricane,  and  were  never  caught 
again  till  they  earthed  their  fox  in  White  wood 
Holts. 

The  Squire,  who  had  been  repeatedly  look- 
ing back  in  vain,  with  the  hope  of  seeing 
Frank  at  least  following  on  the  line  of  the 
hounds,  now  turned  impatiently  to  the  men, 
and  inquired  if  they  knew  what  had  become 
of  him  after  the  fox  had  broken  cover. 

"  The  hounds  are  all  here — twenty  couple 
and  a  half,"  he  said,  counting  them  over  with 
that  rapidity  which  practice  alone  gives  to 
the  experienced  houndsman.  "  He  must  have 
heard  them  slip  away ;  and  he  has  nothing  to 
bring  on  but  the  colt  and  himself." 

"  I  reckon  he'th  a  tallied  the  vixen,"  replied 
Ben  Head,  at  random,  "  and  mayhap  never 
beared  the  hounds  break  at  all.  If  zo,  there 
he'll  bide  a  hollering,  and  looking  vor  us  to 
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come  to  he.  'Tisn't  oft  he's  a  drowed  out 
like  this."' 

Mr.  Ealeigh  appeared  considerably  puzzled, 
and  shook  his  head  as  if  doubting  the  accuracy 
of  Ben's  conjecture.  The  kennel-boy,  how- 
ever, made  a  better  hit,  and  quickly  dispelled 
all  doubts  from  the  Squire's  mind  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  son's  absence. 

"  Master  Frank,"  said  he,  "  when  I  glimps'd 
un  last,  was  crossing  the  meadow  over  agen 
Heathercote  brake,  and  making  his  way  plumb 
for  the  house.  I  know'd  un  by  the  flick  of 
the  colt's  tail." 

"  Then  he's  a  go  to  ground  there,  that's 
sartain,"  added  Ben  Head;  "vor  'twas  but 
last  night  only  he  was  telling  up  in  the 
kennel,  as  how  he  hadn't  a  zeed  they  ladies 
since  Monday  last  was  a  week." 

By  a  strong  effort  only  did  the  Squire 
restrain  his  feelings  in  the  presence  of  his 
men ;  but  the  blood  surged  like  molten  lead 
through  his  veins,  and  his  broad  chest 
laboured  with  emotion,  as  he  listened  to  these 
unwelcome  tidings,  the  accuracy  of  which  he 
could  not  for  a  moment  doubt. 

"Blow    your    horn,   Ben,    and    take    the 
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lioiinds  away,  or  they'll  tear  themselves  to 
pieces  in  these  rocky  earths,"  he  said  so 
fiercely  that,  contrary  to  the  huntsman's 
oppositions  and  decisive  temper  at  such  times, 
he  instantly  put  the  instrument  to  his  lips  and 
sounded  a  loud  blast  again  and  again. 

A  hound  called  Yulcan,  however,  always 
desperately  given  to  marking  propensities, 
had  forced  himself  in  between  the  cavities  of 
the  rocks,  and  was  throwing  his  tongue  so 
vigorously  at  least  a  fathom  down  below  the 
surface,  that  half  the  pack  were  springing 
about  in  the  wildest  excitement,  and  doing 
their  utmost  by  tooth  and  nail  to  squeeze  in 
and  share  the  fun.  Again  Ben  blew  his  horn 
with  more  than  usual  energy ;  but  Yulcan's 
tongue,  oft  doubled,  and  ringing  with  fierce 
meaning  through  the  chinks  of  the  cavernous 
clitter,  proved  so  intensely  attractive,  that, 
swear  terribly  as  Ben  did  into  the  bargain, 
never  a  hound  turned  to  obey  the  summons  nor 
j^ake  the  slightest  notice  of  his  hard  words. 

Tammy,  luckily  for  him,  was  posted,  by 
the  Squire's  order,  in  the  open,  a  hundred 
yards  below  the  clitter,  in  order  that  if  the 
fox,  finding  the  earth  too  hot  for  him,  should 
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be  compelled  to  bolt,  he  migbt  view  him 
away,  and  so  help  the  young  hounds  to  taste 
the  blood  they  had  so  well  deserved.  The 
anathemas,  therefore,  of  Ben,  drowned  by  the 
roar  of  the  Dart  in  his  immediate  rear,  were 
no  more  heard  by  Tammy  than  Ben's  horn 
by  the  hound  at  ground. 

"'Tis  no  gude,  I  tell  ee ;  they  hounds 
won't  layve  zo  long  as  that  fule  Tammy 
bid'th  where  he  be  tu,"  he  said  savagely  to 
his  master ;  "  and  the  old  Yulcan  will  stap  a 
week  to  ground  while  they  be  backing  ov  un 
up,  and  he  home  to  the  fox's  nose." 

"I  shall  draft  him,"  said  the  Squire,  testily. 
"  He's  more  like  a  terrier  than  a  hound." 

"No,  master,  yeu  won't.  That's  the  best 
hound  us  have  a  got  vor  an  otter.  There's 
never  one  will  hang  to  a  mark  like  he  in  all 
the  pack,"  retorted  the  man,  bluntly. 

"Then  keep  him  for  that  work  only," 
answered  the  Squire,  giving  way  to  the 
strong  will  of  his  huntsman,  though  not 
prone  to  do  so  to  any  other  man  alive; 
"  that's  all  the  old  hound  is  fit  for  now." 

Two  of  the  terriers  had  accompanied  the 
pack  to  the  cover-side  in  the  morning;    but 
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as  they  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  as  usual 
soon  after  the  hounds  had  thrown  up,  it  was 
conjectured  they  had  followed  Frank,  and,  if 
so,  were  not  likely  to  be  forthcoming  for 
immediate  use  on  the  present  occasion.  What, 
then,  was  to  be  done  ?  The  earths  were  deep, 
the  holt  strong,  and,  without  their  aid,  every 
attempt  to  bolt  him  would  only  end  in  failure. 
The  fox  was  as  safe  there  as  in  the  rubble- 
heap  of  Haytor. 

"There's  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  whip 
off,"  said  the  Squire,  with  no  little  vexation 
at  seeing  the  puppies  baulked  of  their  blood 
after  so  hard  a  run.  He  then  signalled  to 
Tammy  to  drive  on  the  hounds ;  while  Ben 
again  blew  his  horn,  and  sulkily  prepared  to 
move  from  the  ground. 

During  the  time  this  delay  was  going  on, 
a  spectator  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Dart, 
half-hid  by  the  high  fern  and  boulders  that 
covered  the  hill,  was  watching  with  a  keen 
eye  the  movements  of  the  hunters  as  they 
slowly  moved  off  in  the  direction  of  Benjay 
Tor.  A  couple  of  lank  hounds  lay  at  his 
feet,  fast  bound  to  the  stump  of  a  furze-bush, 
and  there  kept  in   silent   subjection   by  the 
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frequent  use  of  a  long  hazel  rod  he  carried  in 
his  hand ;  while  under  his  two  arms  he  held, 
with  the  grip  of  a  vice,  a  brace  of  wiry 
terriers,  which,  if  their  looks  belied  them  not, 
gave  token  of  being  fierce  customers  for  the 
stoutest  fox  that  ever  entered  a  mountain 
cairn. 

"  There,  lads,  yeur  time's  a  come  now,"  he 
said,  dropping  his  long-faced  yellow  terriers 
gently  to  the  ground,  and  uncoupling  the 
impatient  hounds  from  the  furze-stump  to 
which  they  were  bound.  "  Yeu'll  zoon  warm 
the  jacket  ov  un,  I  reckon ;  and,  dog  or 
vixen,  'twill  be  rough  times  vor  un,  ef  he 
hang'th  one  minute  avore  ee  in  thikky  holt." 

Having  thus  expressed  his  confidence  in 
his  forces,  like  some  great  general  going  into 
action,  Tom  French  descended  the  hillside  at 
a  rapid  trot,  and  crossing  the  Dart  at  a  well- 
known  point  where  the  river  is  all  but 
bridged  over  by  boulders  of  gigantic  size, 
he  soon  gained  the  clitter  of  rocks  so  recently 
deserted  by  the  Squire  and  his  hounds.  But 
before  he  could  manage  to  reach  the  holts, 
both  hounds  and  terriers  had  disappeared  in 
their   recesses,   and  instantly,  while   he  was 
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clambering  to  the  cone  of  a  prominent  rock, 
the  din  of  a  fierce  war  rose  to  the  air,  and  bid 
him  keep  a  bright  look-out  on  the  surround- 
ing scene. 

"  Hammer  and  tongs !  they'm  hard  at  un, 
and  out  he's  bound  to  come — scat ! "  he  almost 
jelled  with  delight,  as  he  secured  his  footing 
on  the  summit  of  the  granite  boulder.  In 
another  instant  the  fox  had  bolted,  and  Tom's 
"  Tally-ho  !  "  might  have  been  heard  at  Holne 
Cot.  Thrice  over  he  repeated  the  wild  signal; 
but,  for  the  purpose  he  had  in  view,  he  might 
well  have  spared  his  lungs,  for  every  note  of 
the  first  halloo  vibrated  on  the  Squire's  ears 
like  an  electric  shock.  Then,  as  the  rocky  vde 
re-echoed  the  cry,  wheeling  his  horse  round 
as  on  a  pivot,  he  and  Ben  Head,  with  every 
hound  at  their  heels,  dashed  back  together, 
cheering  on  the  pack  to  the  wild  scream. 

In  less  than  two  minutes  they  were  well  on 
him;  and  in  ten  more  this  gallant  old  moor 
fox,  stiffened  by  his  long  toil,  was  run  into, 
and  converted  at  once  into 

"  A  hundred  tatters  of  brown." 

But  before  the  Squire  and  Ben,  encumbered 
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with  their  horses,  could  reach  the  rugged 
spot,  Tom  French,  by  dint  of  scrambHng, 
running,  and  jumping,  had  joined  the  worry, 
and  as,  with  ecstatic  delight,  he  seized  the 
white-tagged  brush  and  waved  it  high  in  air, 
he  delivered  a  prolonged  "  Who-whoop !  "  so 
wildly,  that  every  sleeping  echo  in  the  distant 
Buckland  Woods  must  have  been  roused  by 
the  cry. 

The  square  figure  of  the  man,  rather  below 
than  above  the  middle  height,  and  the  un- 
mistakable fox-skin  cap  he  invariably  wore, 
enabled  the  Squire  to  recognize  him  at  the 
first  glance;  and  if,  from  the  recollection  of 
the  many  vulpecidal  acts  of  which  Tom  had 
been  guilty,  Mr.  Ealeigh's  first  impulse  was 
to  denounce  him  there  and  then  as  a  repro- 
bate and  offender  only  worthy  of  the  gallows, 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  his  mind  that  both 
Mr.  Host  and  Frank  had  assured  him  that 
Tom,  by  their  persuasion,  had  been  more  than 
half  converted  from  the  error  of  his  ways, 
and  that  if  he  (the  Squire)  would  but  hold 
out  the  olive-branch,  Tom  might  be  won  over 
to  a  right  faith  and  better  practice. 

The    successful    finish,   too,   to    the    day's 
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sport,  and  the  blooding  of  the  hounds  after 
so  hard  a  run,  seemed  to  act  like  magic  on 
the  Squire's  temper ;  for,  to  Ben's  inexpres- 
sible wonder,  he  heard  him  address  Tom  not 
only  in  a  kindly  tone,  but  in  jubilant  terms, 
on  the  result  of  the  day's  sport. 

After  explaining  how  he  had  taken  the 
liberty  to  bolt  the  fox  and  call  back  the 
hounds,  and  hearing  the  Squire's  hearty 
commendation  both  of  his  own  and  the 
terriers'  work,  Tom  took  courage  and  said 
with  the  utmost  humility,  "  Yeur  honour 
hath  o'ny  got  to  zay  the  word,  and  yeu'm 
kindly  welcome  to  they  dogs  and  my  sarvice 
for  gude  and  all ;  and  what's  more,  ef  I  can 
on'y  zee  a  bit  o'  sport  wi'  yeur  honour's 
cry,  I'll  gie  up  they  kippers  and  church- 
warners,  and  never  kill  a  fox  more  for  they 
fellars ;  naw,  nit  zo  long  as  I  live." 

The  Squire  was  so  taken  aback  by  this 
unexpected  proposal  on  Tom's  part,  implying 
not  only  a  renouncement  of  his  vulpecidal 
sins,  but  the  offer  of  his  services  thenceforth 
in  favour  of  the  legitimate  chase,  that  at  first 
he  could  scarcely  credit  his  own  ears,  nor 
satisfy  himself  that  the  proposal  was  a  bond 
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fide  one  on  which  he  could  really  depend. 
But  his  douhts  vanished  like  a  dream  when 
Tom,  respectfiillj  handing  the  brush,  said, 
with  a  hopeful  expression  of  countenance, 
"  Dr.  Host,  yeur  honour,  hath  a  promised  me 
a  gude  horse  tu  ride ;  and  zaith  that,  ef  so  be 
yeu  wid  think  fittj  to  let  me  han'le  the 
tarriers,  I  should  then  zee  a  power  more 
sport,  and  be  none  the  wuss  for  wages  than 
I  be  now.  Zo,  I  hop'  yeur  honour  will  give 
me  the  berth." 

"  Ay,  that  I  will,  Tom,  and  make  the  berth 
as  comfortable  as  I  can  for  you,"  replied  the 
Squire,  unfeignedly  delighted  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  man  who,  for  so  many  years, 
had  been  the  most  destructive  enemy  to  foxes 
ever  known  in  that  country. 

In  little  more  than  a  month  from  that  day 
Tom  found  himself  in  possession  of  one  of  the 
best  cottages,  close  to  the  kennel,  on  the 
Watercombe  estate ;  and  there,  with  his  wife, 
children,  and  terriers  clustered  round  his  own 
fireside,  no  lord  in  the  land  could  boast  of 
fewer  cares  or  more  enjoyment  of  life,  at 
home  or  afield,  than  Tom  French. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

"  And  do  I  hear  my  Jeanie  own 
That  equal  transports  move  her  ? 
I  ask  for  dearest  life  alone, 
That  I  may  live  to  love  her." 

Burns. 

Long  before  the  hounds  had  reached  their 
kennel,  Frank,  having  drawn  the  neighbour- 
ing covers  blank,  and  utterly  failed  to  hit  off 
their  line,  had  then  returned  to  Watercombe 
without  hearing, or  seeing  a  single  sign  of 
them.  Feeling  certain,  however,  that  Lady 
Susan's  curiosity  as  to  his  unwonted  appear- 
ance, before  that  of  his  father  and  the  return 
of  the  hounds,  would  prompt  her  to  close- 
question  him  on  the  subject,  and  that  the 
most  unsparing  sarcasms  would  infallibly 
follow  her  knowledge  of  his  visit  to  Heather- 
cote,  he  lounged  about  from  the  huntsman's 
cottage  to  the  stables,  and   thence  into  the 
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kennel,  tlie  tainted  air  of  which  was  so 
dreaded  by  her  Ladyship  that  for  years  she 
had  not  been  seen  in  that  locaHty. 

But  in  thus  avoiding  a  cross-examination 
by  his  mother,  he  had  no  intention  whatever 
of  really  shirking  any  question  put  to  him 
either  by  her  or  his  father;  indeed,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  anticipate  inquiries  by 
frankly  explaining  to  the  latter  where  he  had 
been,  and  how  it  was  he  had  missed  the 
hounds ;  for  well  he  knew  how  prompt  his 
father  always  was  to  forgive  and  forget,  if 
only  treated  with  the  commonest  candour. 
Then,  once  under  his  segis,  he  might  hope  for 
some  protection  from  the  bitter  words  in 
which  his  mother  was  so  apt  to  indulge. 

It  was  nearly  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening 
before  the  hounds  arrived  at  Watercombe ; 
for,  after  the  breaking  up  of  that  brave  old 
moor  fox  and  the  reconciliation  that  ensued 
between  the  Squire  and  Tom  French,  the 
latter  had  drawn  so  glowing  a  picture  of  a 
fine  litter  of  cubs  which,  he  said,  the  vixen 
had  removed  from  Lizzel  Wood  across  the 
Dart  into  Holne  Chase,  that  Ben  Head,  mis- 
trusting Tom,  and  believing  the  litter,  if  it 
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existed,  to  be  anything  but  safe  in  bis  neigh- 
bourhood, strongly  advised  that,  as  they  were 
so  near,  the  hounds  should  be  thrown  forth- 
with into  that  cover.  Accordingly,  this  was 
no  sooner  done  than  half-a-dozen  cubs  were 
at  once  afoot,  and  the  hounds  quickly  divided 
into  almost  as  many  packs ;  one  lot  crossing 
the  Dart  and  running  the  vale  of  the  Webber 
direct  for  Lizzel;  another  diverging  for  Buck- 
land  Wood  and  the  Bagtor  plantations  ;  while 
a  third,  breaking  away  with  the  old  vixen, 
dashed  off  in  the  direction  of  King's  Wood, 
where  they  put  her  to  ground  in  those  very 
badger-earths  into  which  Frank  had  turned 
probably  the  same  vixen  about  four  months 
before. 

Consequently,  such  was  the  confusion,  the 
trouble,  and  the  labour  that  ensued,  that  before 
the  scattered  forces  could  be  again  brought 
together  the  Squire  and  his  men  found  them- 
selves, late  at  noon,  many  a  long  mile  from 
home,  their  horses  leg-weary,  and  the  hounds 
more  than  half  beaten  by  the  rough  country 
and  hard  work  in  which  from  early  morn  they 
had  been  so  continuously  engaged.  Tom 
French,  however,  by  his  intimate  knowledge 
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of  the  district  and  the  dodging  tactics  even  of 
the  cubs,  did  them  again  good  and  important 
service ;  he  followed  and  brought  back  two 
couple  of  young  hounds  that  had  earthed  their 
fox  in  Dagworthy  Cleaves — an  act  of  help  that 
elicited  a  growl  of  thanks  even  from  Ben 
Head. 

The  "  dimmet "  was  fast  fading  into  dark 
night  when  the  out-buildings  of  Watercombe 
were  at  length  reached ;  but  still  there  was 
just  light  enough  on  that  clear  autumnal 
evening  for  the  Squire,  who  always  accom- 
panied his  hounds  to  the  kennel-door,  to 
observe  that  Frank  stood  there,  in  place  of 
the  groom,  waiting  to  take  his  mare  and  lead 
her  to  the  stable. 

"  Well,  sir,  and  pray  what  became  of  you 
after  the  hounds  broke  cover  ?  "  inquired  his 
father,  pausing  for  a  moment  ere  he  quitted 
the  saddle :  "  you  were  seen  skulking  off  in 
the  direction  of  Heather  cote,  and  I  conclude 
went  to  ground  there  ?  You  might  at  least 
have  told  me  that  such  was  your  intention. 
However,  as  you  seem  to  prefer  the  company 
of  your  new  friends  to  that  of  your  father  and 
the  hounds,  I  wish  I  could  congratulate  you 
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on  the  choice  you  appear  to  have  made  in 
that  quarter." 

The  Squire  said  this  in  a  tone  of  such 
bitter  irony  that  Frank's  blood  boiled  to  the 
brim  ;  and  it  required  no  little  effort  to 
control  his  tongue  and  return  a  soft  answer 
to  those  aggravating  words.  But  he  did  it 
bravely,  and,  by  so  doing,  in  less  than  one 
minute  he  turned  away  his  father's  wrath 
and  fairly  disarmed  him. 

"  Quite  true,  sir,"  he  said,  with  the  utmost 
deference.  "  Finding  myself  so  near  to  the 
house,  and  believing  the  hounds  had  just 
moved  a  litter  of  cubs,  I  did  go  to  Heather- 
cote  ;  but  I  had  no  intention  whatever  of  st!iy- 
ing  there  beyond  a  few  minutes,  nor  of 
deserting  you  for  the  rest  of  the  day." 

"And  yet  you  did  so  most  effectually," 
said  the  Squire,  interrupting  him  in  his 
explanation. 

"  Yes,  but  most  reluctantly  and  with  great 
regret;  for  I  rode  from  cover  to  cover  for 
hours  with  the  hope  of  finding  you,  and,  on 
utterly  failing  either  to  hear  or  track  off  the 
hounds,  I  returned  in  despair  to  Water- 
combe." 
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"  You  may  well  regret  it,  Frank ;  for  at 
this  season  of  the  year  I  have  never  seen  so 
good  a  run,  and  you  may  live  to  be  an  old 
man  before  you  get  such  a  chance  again.  It 
was  no  cub  we  found,  but  a  veritable  old 
Hector  that  put  his  head  straight  and  went 
away  at  once  for  Holne ;  there  was  a  rare 
scent,  and  we  never  checked  till  we  earthed 
him  in  Whitewood  Holts." 

"No  wonder  I  lost  you  then,"  replied 
Frank,  dolefully.  "Just  like  the  miserable 
luck  that  always  haunts  me ;  however,  I'll 
take  good  care  it  shall  never  happen  again." 

The  Squire  then  dismounted ;  and  Frank, 
having  delivered  the  mare  to  Langworthy's 
hands,  wound  his  arm  with  filial  affection 
within  that  of  his  father,  who  fully  accepting 
his  avowal  of  regret,  could  now  only  sym- 
pathize with  his  son  at  the  good  thing  he 
had  lost  in  not  witnessing  so  brilliant  a  run. 
While  thus  traversing  a  long  gravel  walk, 
leading  from  the  kennel  up  to  a  side  door, 
which  communicated  at  once  with  his  own 
private  apartment,  the  Squire  recounted  to 
him  every  incident  of  the  day,  dwelling 
especially  on  Tom   French's  mysterious  and 
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opportune  appearance,  tlie  instantaneous  un- 
earthment  of  the  fox  by  his  ragged  terriers, 
the  man's  voluntary  renouncement  of  vulpe- 
cidism,  and  thereupon  the  engagement  entered 
into  for  his  future  service. 

Such  was  Frank's  admiration  for  Tom's 
adventurous  character,  so  devoted  as  the 
man's  life  had  been  to  the  pursuit  of  the  fox 
under  every  circumstance  of  privation  and 
persecution,  and  that,  too,  not  for  the  miser- 
able pelf  he  earned  from  the  parish  officers, 
but  truly  from  an  inherent,  passionate,  and 
unconquerable  love  of  the  wild  sport,  that,  on 
hearing  this  welcome  and  unexpected  news, 
he  burst  forth  into  a  hearty  and  irrepressible 
cheer. 

"Hurrah!  father,"  he  said.  "Now  you 
have  done  a  good  day's  work,  and  never  more 
will  you  see  a  blank  day  on  that  side  of  the 
moor  !  '  'Tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  luck' ; 
for  if  our  terriers  had  been  there,  you 
certainly  would  have  seen  nothing  then  of 
Tom  French." 

"  I  hope  he'll  stand  firm,"  said  the  Squire, 
gravely;  "for  although  his  antecedents  are 
against  him  as  a  fox-killer,  I  never  heard  his 
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character  for  honesty  impeached  on  any  other 
grounds.  So,  Frank,  we'll  give  him  a  fair 
trial,  and  hope  for  the  best." 

"  He'll  be  mounted,  won't  he,  sir,  when  he 
follows  with  the  terriers  on  hunting  days  ? " 
inquired  Frank,  eager  to  learn  all  particulars 
with  respect  to  Tom's  appointment. 

"  Certainly  he  will.  Host  has  given  him 
old  Casket ;  so,  with  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  on 
her  back  and  a  terrier  in  each  bag,  he  will  be 
at  hand  to  help  us  the  moment  we  put  a  fox 
to  ground.  No  waiting  then  for  the  coming 
terriers  till  the  hounds  are  chilled  to  the  bone, 
and  the  fiery  passion  of  the  chase  has  dwindled 
into  apathy — a  misery  they,  the  field,  and  I 
have  endured  too  often  in  this  hollow 
country." 

"  I  only  hope  that  mare  won't  break  his 
neck,"  replied  Frank ;  "  she's  only  safe  when 
going  at  a  gallop,  and  down  she  comes  like  a 
ninepin  at  any  other  pace.  I  shouldn't  like 
to  trust  our  own  terriers  on  her  back — I 
know  that." 

"  I've  noticed  the  Devonshire  arms  fresh 
blazoned  on  her  knees,  I  own,  more  than 
once,"  said  his  father,  with  some  perplexity. 
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"But  her  work  will  be  chiefly  on  the  moor, 
where,  I  trust,  she  will  forget  her  bad 
manners,  and  carry  Tom  and  the  terriers 
safely  to  hounds." 

The  Oxford  Long  Vacation  was  now  draw- 
ing to  a  close ;  and  as  Frank  had  received  a 
summons  from  the  senior  tutor  of  his  college 
to  attend  on  the  first  day  of  term,  to  undergo 
the  preliminary  canter  for  matriculation,  two 
days  only  were  left  him  to  prepare  for  the 
journey,  which,  even  by  the  Nonpareil,  then 
the  best-regulated  and  fastest  coach  on  the 
Western  road,  with  the  lively  Jack  Groodwin 
just  appointed  as  its  guard,  would  necessitate 
his  sleeping  one  night  at  Cheltenham  before 
he  could  reach  his  destination.  The  dread  of 
the  examination  troubled  him  little ;  but  to 
give  up  those  genial  country  pursuits  which 
he  enjoyed  so  keenly,  and  which,  from  his 
daily  indulgence  in  them  during  the  past  four 
months,  had  become  the  fixed  habit  of  his 
life,  was  indeed  a  sore  trial. 

Still,  there  was  even  a  sorer  yet  in  store 
for  him — one  that  by  day  occupied  every 
thought,  and  by  night  haunted  his  dreams — 
the  boy  was  dying  to  see  one  blink  of  that 
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bonny  blue  eye  which  had  sent  its  love-shaft, 
tipped  with  a  sweet  and  maddening  poison, 
home  to  the  very  core  of  his  heart.  Like 
a  moth,  however,  singed  by  a  candle,  but  still 
fluttering  round  its  flame,  he  was  determined 
to  indulge  this  craving  wish,  amounting 
almost  to  torture ;  and  see  her  he  would,  if 
only  for  a  minute,  once  more  before  he  left 
home,  no  matter  at  what  cost  or  what  penalty. 

But  how  was  this  to  be  accomplished? 
How  could  he  possibly  manage  to  slip  away, 
even  for  five  minutes,  without  being  missed 
by  the  vigilant  eyes  either  of  Lady  Susan  or 
his  father ;  while,  if  mounted  on  the  swiftest 
horse  in  the  stable,  it  would  take  almost  as 
many  hours  to  ride  to  Heathercote  and  back 
by  the  shortest  cut  over  the  open  moor  ? 

At  first  he  thought  if,  after  the  family  had 
retired  to  rest,  he  could  steal  quietly  out  of 
the  house  and  induce  Langworthy,  by  the 
bribe  of  a  crown-piece,  to  saddle  the  colt  or 
Sweet-Pea,  he  could  easily  accomplish  the 
distance  to  and  fro  and  appear  at  breakfast 
next  morning  without  awakening  the  slightest 
suspicion.  But  then  he  remembered  that, 
even  if  this  could  be  managed,  he  could  not 
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venture  to  disturb  the  Heathercote  people  at 
such  an  hour  of  the  night,  nor  hope  to  say- 
one  word  of  adieu  to  her  for  whom  at  that 
moment  he  would  have  imperilled  his  existence 
without  a  scruple  of  hesitation.  So  he  gave 
up  that  plan  in  despair. 

Another,  however,  quickly  supplied  its 
place ;  for  at  no  period  of  life  is  a  man's  brain 
so  fertile  in  expedients,  so  full  of  device,  as 
when  he  is  really  in  love,  but  especially  so 
when  difficulties  arise  to  obstruct  its  fair 
course.  Frank  was  aware  that  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  his  last  at  home,  his  father  would 
preside  at  a  magistrates'  meeting  held  fort- 
nightly at  the  George  Inn — a  wayside  hostelry- 
some  six  miles  distant  from  Watercombe — 
and  that,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  clerk 
some  preliminary  information  with  respect  to 
the  business  of  the  day,  he  usually  breakfasted 
early,  and  at  ten  o'clock  precisely,  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  took  the  chair  with  unfailing 
punctuality. 

That  was  the  time,  then,  he  would  snatch 
for  the  occasion;  Lady  Susan  would  not  be 
down  to  miss  him,  and  his  father's  duties 
would  be  certain  to  occupy  him  to  a  late  hour 
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in  the  afternoon ;  so  he'd  put  a  pair  of  spurs 
in  his  pocket,  ride  the  colt,  and  pay  a  flying 
visit  to  Heathercote ;  then  home  again  to 
luncheon,  and  who,  besides  Langworthy  the 
groom,  would  be  a  whit  the  wiser  ? 

Accordingly,  exactly  as  the  stable  clock 
struck  eight  the  next  morning,  immediately 
after  the  Squire  had  started  for  his  meeting, 
the  colt,  with  a  heavy  rug  thrown  over  the 
saddle,  and  an  old  watering  bridle  fitted  to 
his  head,  was  ridden,  as  if  for  exercise  by  Joe 
Langworthy  past  the  huntsman's  cottage-door 
and  up  the  rugged  lane  leading  to  the  open 
moor,  at  the  gate  of  which  Frank  was  already 
in  attendance,  eagerly  awaiting  the  animal's 
arrival. 

"  I  hop',  sir,  yeu've  a  got  yeur  watch  along 
wi'  you  ?  "  said  the  groom  with  evident  uneasi- 
nes ;  "  cause,  ef  the  maester  on'y  com'th  home 
avore  yeu  du,  I  may  zo  well  go  upon  tramp 
'twance." 

"All  right,  Joe;  I'll  be  back  in  lots  of 
time,  never  fear,"  said  Frank,  pulling  out  his 
spurs,  and  bidding  the  groom  buckle  them  on 
as  he  vaulted  lightly  into  the  saddle.  "  But 
mind,  if  you  see  that  old  fool  Matthews  or 
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Sally  Head,  keep  your  mouth  ^topped,  or 
they'll  dig  it  out  of  you  to  a  dead  certainty." 

"  Nit  they,  I  reckon.  I  b'ant  likely  to 
vang  that  crown  yeu  promised  me,  if  wan  o' 
they  gets  their  nose  inside  the  stable-door 
avore  that  there  colt's  back  again  in  he's  stal. 
Joe  Langworthy  know'th  a  trick  worth  tew 
o'  that,  he  doth." 

But  the  groom's  words  were  spoken  to  the 
winds;  for,  swifter  than  they,  Frank  had  sped 
forth  like  an  arrow  from  a  cross-bow,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  had  placed  the  distant  sky-line 
between  him  and  the  man,  who  still  lingered 
gazing  after  him,  half  alarmed  and  half 
delighted  at  the  fearless  pace  he  traversed  the 
moor. 

"  I'm  off  for  Oxford  to-morrow,  and  couldn't 
leave  without  saying  good-bye  to  you,"  said 
Frank,  swinging  the  front  gate  open,  as  he 
entered  the  Heathercote  lawn  and  was  met  by 
Mrs.  Cornish,  who,  basket  in  hand,  was 
already  in  the  garden,  gathering  a  few  fresh 
flowers  still  moist  with  the  morning  dew. 

"  Going  to  Oxford,  and  so  soon  ? "  she 
replied,  as  if  startled  by  the  intelligence.  "  I 
always  understood  you  were  intended  for  the 
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army,  and  that  you  had  no  fancy  for  a  learned 
profession." 

"  Nor  have  I,"  said  Frank,  bluntly.  "  I'd 
rather  be  a  drummer-boy  in  a  marching 
regiment  than  be  compelled  to  preach,  prac- 
tise, or  plead,  against  which  my  nature 
positively  rebels." 

He  then  explained  that,  while  he  waited 
for  his  commission,  it  was  thought  advisable 
by  his  parents  he  should  rub  off  the  rust 
of  Buckbury  by  residing  at  Oxford,  where,  if 
he  did  not  study,  he  might  mix  in  good 
society,  and  be  mentally  improved  by  the 
very  atmosphere  of  the  place. 

"  A  most  excellent  arrangement,"  observed 
the  fair  widow,  leading  him  up  to  the  house 
and  giving  the  gardener  orders  to  take  care 
of  his  horse;  "but  we  shall  all  be  sorry  to 
lose  you,  and  nobody  knows  when,  if  ever, 
we  shall  see  you  again." 

"No  fear  of  that,"  replied  Frank,  as  if 
pained  by  the  very  thought  of  such  a 
calamity;  "no  fear  of  that,  if  I  am  above 
ground." 

Then  they  entered  together  the  bright 
little  morning  room,  so  tastefully  decorated 
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with  many  a  rare  piece  of  Oriental  porcelain 
and  many  an  article  of  foreign  bijouterie^  the 
spolia  opima  of  raids  and  conflicts  fought  in 
various  parts  of  the  world ;  but  Frank's  eye 
sought  in  vain  for  that  living  attraction — 
those  deep  blue  eyes,  reflecting  the  light  of 
heaven  in  their  lustre ;  those  wavy  tresses 
that  fell  like  a  shower  of  gold  over  a  neck 
and  shoulders  fairer  than  Parian  marble  ;  and 
that  merry  voice,  sweeter  to  his  ears  than  the 
voice  of  an  angel — lacking  which  the  place 
seemed  little  better  than  a  mere  desert  to 
him. 

He  said  nothing ;  but  his  eye  expressed 
unutterable  disappointment,  and  an  audible 
sigh  burst  forth  in  spite  of  his  effort  to 
suppress  it. 

"  Here  I  am,  as  you  see,  all  alone,"  ex- 
claimed the  widow,  noting  with  no  little 
gratification  the  cloud  of  dejection  that  hung 
so  heavily  on  Frank's  brow.  "  Mary  has  gone 
to  Buckbury  to  buy  some  pencils  for  sketch- 
ing, but  will  be  back  by  one,  if  Mr.  Barker 
does  not  waylay  and  compel  her  to  lunch 
with  him.  But,  of  course,  you'll  spend  the 
day  with  us." 
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"Impossible!"  lie  gasped  out,  as  if  the 
intelligence  were  choking  him.  "  I  have 
promised  to  be  back  by  that  time  at  Water- 
combe,  and  my  mother  would  go  wild  if  I  did 
not  spend  my  last  afternoon  with  her." 

"  Then,  if  it  must  be  so,  I  shall  certainly 
not  tell  Mary  who  has  been  here,"  replied 
Mrs.  Cornish,  with  a  touch  of  tenderness  in 
the  tone  of  her  voice  implying  that  the 
disappointment  would  be  more  than  her 
daughter  could   bear. 

Nothing  on  earth  is  so  flattering  to  the 
vanity  of  a  young  man  undergoing  the  pangs 
of  a  first  passion  as  to  be  assured  that  the 
object  of  his  adoration  is  tortured  in  a  like 
degree  with  love  for  him.  Such  a  thought 
adds  to  his  self-importance,  and  he  literally 
grows  an  inch  or  two  in  stature  under  the 
influence  of  so  sweet  and  stimulating  a  belief. 
Alas !  that  so  often  the  soft  impeachment 
should  turn  out  to  be  nothing  better  than 
"  soft  sauder,"  and  that  the  love  on  which  we 
depend  should  prove 

" an  empty  sound, 

The  modern  fair  one's  jest ; 
On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 
To  warm  the  turtle's  nest." 
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But  it  is  so,  just  as  the  poet  sings,  and  as 
we  meir  too  well  know  by  experience ;  for 
few  and  far  between  are  they  who  have  not 
been  sorely  scorched  in  their  early  days  and 
carried  that  first  scar  to  their  graves.  Still 
let  us  hope  our  fair  heroine  may  be  one  in  a 
thousand,  and  prove  a  bright  exception  to 
this  too  common  rule — one  who,  true  as  the 
dove  to  its  mate,  when  she  gives  her  hand 
will  give  her  heart  as  well. 

"  Grone  to  Buckbury !  and  probably  won't 
be  back  till  after  luncheon,"  ejaculated  Frank, 
in  absolute  despair  ,•  then,  after  pondering  for 
a  moment,  as  if  lost  in  thought,  a  sudden 
impulse  seized  him.  "I'll  go  to  Buckbilry 
too,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  only  a  mile  or  two  out  of 
my  way.  I  should  be  sorry  to  miss  saying 
good-bye  to  Miss  Cornish." 

No  objection  being  made  to  this  measure, 
Frank,  who  still  held  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and 
had  not  even  taken  a  seat,  bid  his  fair  hostess 
farewell  with  a  somewhat  short  ceremony, 
promising,  however,  not  to  lose  a  day  in 
coming  to  see  them  again  so  soon  as  he 
returned  from  Oxford. 

Impelled   by   an    occasional   touch   of  the 
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sharp  rowels,  the  colt,  with  his  long  and 
even  stride,  travelled  over  the  rough  three 
miles  lying  between  Heathercote  and  Buck- 
bury  in  something  less  than  fifteen  minutes ; 
but  as  they  entered  the  town  and  got  upon 
the  hard  stones,  Frank  discovered,  to  his  dis- 
may, that  the  animal  had  cast  a  shoe  and  was 
going  dead  lame  in  his  near  fore  foot — a  cata- 
strophe which  caused  him  immediately  to 
dismount  and  lead  the  limping  beast  to  an 
adjoining  smithy,  the  only  one  of  which  the 
town  could  boast. 

Already,  however,  two  nearly  thoroughbred 
animals,  which,  by  their  glossy  skins  and 
fine-drawn  carcases,  appeared  to  be  a  pair  of 
leaders,  either  of  the  Nonpareil,  the  Quick- 
silver mail,  or  some  other  fast  coach,  were 
standing  hooked  up  under  the  penthouse, 
awaiting  their  turn  to  be  shod.  Within,  at 
the  back  of  the  smithy,  a  ragged-looking 
stableman,  with  his  shirt-sleeves  tucked  up, 
his  breeches  unbuttoned  at  the  knee,  and  his 
braces  hanging  loosely  round  his  loins,  was 
helping  a  boy  to  blow  the  bellows ;  while  the 
blacksmith  himself,  a  veritable  son  of  Vulcan, 
was  making  the  anvil  ring  with  his  mighty 
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blows  as  he  fashioned  a  bar  of  red-hot  iron 
into  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe. 

"My  horse  has  cast  a  shoe,  Phill,  and  I 
should  be  much  obliged  if  you'd  clap  on  a 
new  one  directly,"  said  Frank,  addressing  the 
hardy  craftsman,  whom  he  had  well  known 
in  his  school-days. 

"  Can't.  If  yen  was  King  William  his- 
self,  or  yt  the  Eoyal  Adelaide,  yeu  must 
tak'  yeur  turn  like  other  folks,  gentle  or 
simple — *  fust  come,  fust  served,'  that's  the 
law  here." 

"And  that's  on'y  fair  play,"  observed  the 
stableman,  who,  in  working  the  bellows,  was 
hissing  and  blowing  like  a  bag  of  snakes.  ' 

"But  I'm  in  a  desperate  hurry,"  remon- 
strated Frank,  anxiously. 

"  Zo  be  I  tew,"  replied  the  strapper,  "  and 
zo's  the  Defiance ;  her'U  be  up  at  eleven  to 
th'  minnit ;  and  ef  they  bosses  han't  a  got 
their  shues  on,  all  vitty,  the  gove'nor  '11  give 
me  the  sack,  stram ;  and  no  mistake." 

"And  he  out  and  out  my  best  customer; 
pay'th  on  the  nail,  gude  gold  for  gude  iron," 
added  the  blacksmith,  who  not  only  did  all 
the  shoeing,  but  all  the  farriery  as  well  for 
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the  stables.     "  'T won't  do  to  offend  lie,  will 
it,  Dawes  ?  " 

"No,  I  reckon,"  responded  the  man  ap- 
pealed to  ;  "  I'll  ate  vire  avore  I  doos  it ;  and 
I  zim  yeu'd  better  not  try  it  on,  neither- 
more." 

Here,  then,  was  a  predicament  which  no 
calculation  could  have  foreseen,  and  from 
which  Frank's  chance  of  escape  appeared  to 
be  utterly  hopeless.  It  was  now  past  ten 
o'clock,  and  if  the  blacksmith  had  been  gifted 
with  the  powers  of  Yulcan  himself,  he  could 
scarcely  have  accomplished  his  work  on  the 
coach-horses  within  the  given  time.  In 
France  two  men  are  required  to  shoe  a  horse 
— one  to  hold  up  his  leg  and  the  other  to  fit 
the  shoe  on  and  drive  the  nails  in ;  but  Phill 
Sandover  did  his  work  single-handed,  keep- 
ing a  boy  merely  to  blow  the  bellows  ;  nor 
was  there  another  smith  nearer  than  Buddie- 
ford,  a  hamlet  three  miles  distant,  but,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  on  the  direct  road  leading 
to  Watercombe.  Frank  pulled  out  his  purse 
— he  had  found  that  argument  answer  before 
— but  the  blacksmith  told  him  curtly  that, 
if  he  offered  him  the  fee-simple  of  the  house 
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he  lived  in,  he  would  not  swerve  from  his 
rule. 

In  this  dilemma,  when  he  thought  of  the 
serious  scrape  in  which  he  must  certainly  be 
involved  at  home,  and,  above  all,  of  the  still 
more  serious  ruin  it  would  inevitably  bring 
on  poor  Joe  Langworthy  and  his  youthful 
family,  Frank's  heart  began  to  fail  him,  and 
bid  fair  in  another  minute  to  drop  to  zero,  if 
a  Deus  ex  machind  had  not  appeared  most 
opportunely  on  the  scene.  This  was  no  other 
than  his  old  friend  Host,  the  kind-hearted 
doctor,  the  man  of  all  others  who  would  help 
him,  if  he  could,  out  of  any  difficulty :  he  it 
was  who  rode  gently  by ;  and  before  he  had 
gone  ten  paces  past  the  smithy  he  was  saluted 
by  Frank,  who  rushed  out  and  stopped  his 
horse. 

In  a  few  words  he  explained  his  embarrass- 
ment, confessing  that  he  had  slipped  away 
from  home  during  his  father's  absence,  on 
purpose  to  say  good-bye  to  the  Heathercote 
people ;  that  his  horse  had  cast  a  shoe  on  the 
road,  and  that  if  he  could  not  get  him  re-shod 
at  once,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
reach  Watercombe  before  the  Squire  returned 
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— a  result  that  would  not  only  bring  down 
wrath  on  his  own  head,  but  lead  to  the  dis- 
missal and  ruin  of  Joe  Langworthy. 

"I've  only  half  an  hour  to  spare,"  he 
urged,  "  and  if  you  could  but  persuade 
Sandover  to  do  that  little  job  off-hand,  it 
would  save  me  a  world  of  trouble,  and  I 
should  ever  be  grateful." 

"  Phill  is  as  difficult  to  move  as  his  own 
anvil,"  said  the  doctor,  "  and  was  never  once 
known  to  swerve  from  that  rule  of  his — 
*  Every  horse  in  his  turn;  first  come,  first 
served.'  So  I  might  as  well  talk  to  a  mule. 
But  I'll  manage  it  for  you ;  my  groom  shall 
lead  your  horse  on  to  Buddleford,  where  he 
will  be  well  shod ;  then  you  shall  have  a  hack 
of  mine  to  carry  you  so  far  on  your  home- 
ward route ;  this  will  give  you  half  an  hour 
to  see  your  old  friends  at  Buckbury,  and  at 
the  same  time  enable  you  to  reach  Water- 
combe  in  good  time." 

Frank's  gratitude  was  boundless;  but 
having  purposely  withheld  from  the  doctor 
the  real  object  of  his  visit  to  Buckbury,  he 
promised,  as  he  hastily  darted  off  in  another 
direction,  to  find  his  way  back  to  his  house 
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punctually  in  half  an  hour,  and  so  escaped 
the  inquiries  he  feared  might  be  made. 

"The  old  mare  shall  be  ready;  but  keep 
her  going  and  she'll  carry  you  there  like  a 
sky-rocket,"  said  the  doctor,  shouting  after 
him. 

•  Frank  merely  lifted  his  heel,  and,  pointing 
to  his  new  spurs,  intimated  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  obey  that  mandate  to  the  very 
letter :  the  not-over-comfortable  thought, 
however,  flashed  across  his  mind  that  it  must 
be  Casket  he  was  doomed  to  ride.  He  then 
hurried  off  towards  the  Red  Lion  in  a  flutter 
of  hope  and  excitement  he  was  powerless  to 
control. 

Jonas,  the  waiter,  was  at  the  door,  his 
usual  post  when  there  were  no  customers 
within ;  for  thence,  although  with  a  duster 
in  hand  he  appeared  to  be  cleaning  the  front 
parlour  windows,  or  now  "  flicking "  a  stray 
cur  as  he  passed  within  reach,  or  talking 
gossip  with  some  neighbour  equally  garrulous 
with  himself,  he  kept  his  eye  constantly 
turned  on  a  sharp  pitch  of  the  road  descend- 
ing into  the  town  on  the  western  side.  The 
distance,  once  measured  for  a  wager,  had  been 
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ascertained  to  be  exactly  a  lanyard,  or  sixteen 
feet  and  a  half  beyond  the  half-mile,  from  the 
inn  door  to  that  point ;  and  yet  even  so  far 
Jonas  was  able,  from  habit  and  keen  observa- 
tion, to  take  stock  of  the  up-coach,  and  tell 
almost  to  a  man  the  number  of  outsiders  it 
was  bringing  to  the  town.  They  might  not 
tarry  there,  but  it  was  a  rare  occurrence  for  a 
passenger,  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  Eed  Lion,  not  to  taste  the  old  rum  and 
milk,  a  "  go  "  of  shrub,  or  a  glass  of  whit-ale, 
tuned  up  at  that  hostelry.  So  for  these 
morning  customers,  as  Frank  approached 
him,  Jonas  was  on  the  look-out. 

"  Well,  Jonas,  old  chap,  and  how  goes  it 
with  you  ?  Not  much  stirring  in  this  place 
as  usual,  I  should  think  ? "  inquired  Frank, 
feeling  his  way  cautiously. 

"Yeu'm  about  right  there,  sir;  and  if  it 
was  not  for  they  coaches  a  waking  of  us  up 
now  and  agen,  us  might  zo  well  bide  in  bed 
for  all  the  customers  as  come  by  dayslight  to 
our  door.  There's  wan  pony-trap  in  our 
stable-yard  now,  and  that's  all ;,  but  there, 
that's  of  a  young  lady;  and  if  her  want'th 
ought    to    make  use   of,   her    go'th    to    the 
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passon's  and  get'th  her  lap  and  tackle  there, 
zo  hers  no  gude  to  our  trade,  nit  a  hap- 
perth." 

He  would  have  gone  on  for  an  hour  in  this 
strain  if  Frank,  growing  impatient,  had  not 
cut  him  short  hy  asking,  point  blank,  if  the 
lady  was  not  Miss  Cornish,  and  where  she 
was  at  that  moment. 

"  That's  her,  fai' ;  and  I  zeed  her,  'twas  but 
tew  minutes  agone,  a  crossing  over  wi'  a  note 
in  her  han'  towards  th'  schule-house ;  but  I 
zim  'tis  schule-time  now,  and  her'll  be  back 
agen  zoon." 

This  opinion  was  scarcely  expressed  ere 
Frank,  whose  eyes  were  instinctively  turned 
in  that  direction,  caught  sight  of  a  figure  that 
made  every  nerve  tingle  and  every  bone  in 
his  body  thrill  to  the  very  marrow.  Not 
Jupiter  himself,  descending  from  heaven  in  a 
shower  of  gold,  could  have  dropped  into 
Danae's  lap  in  less  time  than  it  took  him  to 
spring  across  the  road  and  be  at  Mary's  side, 
as  if  impelled  thither  by  a  thunderbolt  from 
the  clouds. 

The  old  shyness,  however,  again  possessed 
him,  and  so  confused  were  his  thoughts,  so 
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overwroTiglit  his  expectation,  that  for  some 
seconds  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  say- 
ing ;  but  as  this  brain-tnmnlt  by  degrees 
subsided,  he  told  her  that,  finding  she  had 
left  Heathercote,  he  had  followed  her  so  far 
only  to  say  a  hurried  good-bye ;  that  he  was 
going  the  next  day  to  Oxford,  and  that  he 
should  not  see  her  again  for  a  long,  long 
while — more  than  two  months ;  "  but,"  he 
added,  "  I  shall  think  of  you  every  moment 
of  my  life,  Mary,  and  may  I  be  allowed  to 
hope  that  you'll  not  forget  me  ?  " 

"  Forget  you  !  "  she  said,  in  an  earnest,  but 
half- vexed  and  tremulous  tone — "  never !  " 
That  vow  was  registered  in  heaven  and  there 
sealed ;  nor,  to  the  day  when  her  pure  spirit 
winged  its  way  to  the  bar  above,  was  the 
"  Recording  Angel "  ever  moved  to  drop  one 
tear  over  that  plighted  troth. 

What  Frank's  loyalty  proved  to  be  the 
sequel  will  reveal.  He  had  now,  like  Mary, 
only  recently  reached  his  eighteenth  year ; 
time,  therefore,  that  tester  of  love  and  healer 
of  wounds,  would  soon  put  him  on  his  trial, 
and  probe  the  soundness  of  his  heart  to  its 
very  core. 
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After  this  brief  avowal  on  both  their  parts 
they  strolled  together  in  silence  to  the  inn 
door,  when  Mary,  having  announced  her 
intention  of  returning  to  Heathercote,  begged 
that  the  pony-carriage  might  be  brought 
round  without  delay;  but  as  even  Taffy 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  depart,  and  Frank 
still  lingered  by,  her  side,  he  was  able  again 
to  extract  from  her  that  solemn  promise 
"  never  to  forget  him." 

He  watched  her  retreating  form  with  a 
painful  gaze  for  some  time ;  and  had  it  been 
the  will  of  the  gods  at  that  instant  to  grant 
them  the  fate  of  Baucis  and  Philemon,  and 
change  them  into  two  green  trees,  growing 
closely  together,  whose  roots  and  boughs 
might  still  intertwine  and  mingle  lovingly 
with  each  other,  rather  than  be  parted,  they 
would  both  of  them  have  hailed  the  metamor- 
phosis with  joy. 

When  Frank  reached  Mr.  Host's  house  he 
was  half  an  hour  late ;  but  although  the  kind 
doctor  had  been  compelled  to  leave  on  profes- 
sional duty,  he  had  left  instructions  with  Mr. 
Amyatt,  the  assistant,  to  tell  him  that  Casket 
stood  hooked  up  by  her  pillar-reins,  saddled, 
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bridled,  and  ready  for  immediate  use.  His 
ride  to  Watercombe,  however,  not  without 
its  events,  must  be  reserved  for  the  next 
chapter. 
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